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Foreword 



AIR 1983-1984 is the third edition of the composite AIR Forum Proceeding si AIR Directory. It 
includes information about the 1983 Forum as well as 1983-84 rrembership and organizational 
information. The scope of the materials can be seen on the facing contents page. 

7983 Forum information. "Integrating Human Resources and Technology" was the theme of 
the Forum— held in Toronto, Ontario, May 23-26 — which attracted 656 registrants. Throe 
hundred one persons made presentations or contributed in other ways to the conference 
program itself. Nearly one hundred others served on planning committees. Mantha V. Mehallis 
was Forum chair. We have attempted here to acknowledge them all. Their efforts, as well as the 
efforts of the inevitable few who have been overlooked, are sincerely appreciated. 

This book includes edited versions of the four general session addresses and abstracts or 
summaries of the other sessions. Many of the contributed papers will be entered into the ERIC 
system later this year. The ERIC "HE No." for each such paper is shown beneath the abstract, 
and ordering information is included at the end of the section. 

Membership and organizational information. We note first, with sadness, the deaths of two 
AIR members, Merritt Sanders (during 1981) and Oliver Henderson (1982). 

The 1982-83 membership (1628 persons) was listed in the yearbook, AIR 1982-1983, which 
was distributed last spring; that list is not being repeated here. We are, however, including a list 
of new members, updated through September 20, 1983. For one transition year only, members 
will have to work with two directories. We are sure they will show forbearance. The yearbook to 
be published one year from now will revert to normal and will include all 1983-84 members as 
well as new members for 1984-85 (to date of publication). 

The officers and committees listed in this book are those for the year just beginning (1983-84). 
That will continue to be the case each year. 

Minutes of the 1983 annual business meeting and annual reports of officers and committees 
are included in the governance section of the yearbook. Selection guidelines for emeritus 
membership, distinguished membership, and service awz.rds (unchanged from AIR 1982-1983) 
also appear in that section. 

We sincerely hope that this volume, AIR 1983-1984, and its companion, AIR 1982-1983, will 
prove useful to you. We welcome any comments or suggestions you may have for improvement 
of the yearbook. 

Daniel R. Coleman 
Editor, Forum Publications 

Jean C. Chulak 
Executive Secretary 

September 1983 



Important note: The listing o! Information about members of AIR Is for their 
personal and professional use only. Appropriation or use of the list for other 
purposes (such as mailings or solicitations), without the express written 
consent of the Association, is strictly prohibited. 
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SECTION ONI 
AIR FORUM PROCEEDINGS, 1983 

Integrating Human Resources and Technology 
Toronto May 23-26, 1983 



Note: Position titles and institutional affiliations used in this section have 
been verified for historical accuracy— that is, at the time of the Forum, May 
1983. 
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Invited General Session 

Addresses 



IT AIN'T ALL BAD 

Dean F. Berkley 
Professor of School Administration 
Indiana University 

Note; The following is a summary of the principal points included in the Forum Keynote Address on Tuesday 
morning. 

Despite the fre quently voiced admonition that we not look back, there is comfort in knowing 
that a backward glance over our shoulder can give us valuable insight. It helps us to measure 
wnere we are against where we've been. It provides perspective and a sense of proportion. 

Such is the case as I reflect on one of those bittersweet boyhood memories. It was a winter 
nignt on a South Dakota farm when Al Sarringer came to call. This giant of a man worked for my 
father. I cannot recall what they talked about that night in the flickering shadows cast by kerosene 
lamps; it could have been about the severe drought that had virtually wiped us out the past 
summer. Yet, I saw no signs of surrender, detected no loss of a sense of humor, and heard no 
harsh words. The poignant memory of that occasion is that Al put his huge calloused hand on my 
shou,der and said, "It ain't all bad!" That statement, indelibly impressed on my mind, prompts a 
periodic peek at the past. It provides a constant reminder, in moments of reversal that 
somewhere tha sun will shine, the moon will peek out from behind a cloud, and there will be a 
daisy to pick and a rose to smell. 

Once in awhile, however, we are convinced that nothing falls in place. At such a juncture we 
need to pause and remember Al's admonition. 

Two questions come to mind as I think of your role: 

1. What was the hardest thing about milking cows? This question has its genesis in those rural 
environs. Milking cows may well be an unknown activity to many in our midst. The hardest 
thing about this chore was not the pesky flies, the hungry cats, the erratic swish of the tail, or 
the dreadfully hot barn on those summer days. Simply stated, the hardest thing about milking 
cows was the fact that it was never finished! Twice a day we became slaves to that task, li 
controlled where we went and how long we stayed. As a boy I thought it frustrating, 
inconvenient, sheer drudgery, and the genesis of ill will, 

I look at you and can't help but think that your role is tested in the same terms. You are 
never finished. There are always more data to analyze, new techniques to apply, different 
applications to examine, uncompleted requests demanding attention, more demands on your 
time, and the pressure for immediate action. The point is that your work is never finished. 

As with those frustrating chores of yesteryear, you must continue to cope. But is that 
really bad? If it weren't for the unfinished tasks, what would you do? Snoopy once said, 
"Happiness is having something pending." 

One might also suggest that happiness may be linked to how we view those never- 
ending tasks. As a boy I found it difficult to look beyond m* own selfish ego, to recognize the 
necessity for self-discipline, or realize there were dividends in such mundane activity. We 
must come to grips with the fact that there are many tasks to be carried out long after the 
mood in which they were planned has left us. When that sentiment prevails, it "ain't all bad " 

2. Do you know the territory? Years ago at an airport, I became acquainted with an auctioneer 
who specialized in the sale of registered Herefords throughout the country. He was lamenting 
the delay of his flight to Texas. He said it was his practice to get to the scene of the sale well in 
advance of the event. This permitted looking overthe physical layout, reviewing the lineage of 
the stock, sorting out the serious bidders from the curious observers, and contemplating what 
unforeseen events might transpire. It dawned on me that he was devoting more attention to 
selling cattle in Texas than I was to planning my address to the school board members that 
nignt in Topeka. It flashed through my mind that the lead song in Music Man, "You Gotta 
Know the Territory," says something to each of us. 



I repeat that very thesis to the aspiring school administrators with whom I counsel. 
Perhaps the most important ingredient in their survival kit will be their knowledge of their 
communities. From my vantage point, it is this single factor which will provide a margin of 
excellence to their performance. 

Frequently on Sunday afternoon, my father would walk about the farm yard assessing 
what tasks had to be attended to in the coming week. He and his friends called it "Sunday 
Farming." Today we call it MBWA— Management By Walking Around. The territory is 
constantly shifting, and your role as institutional researchers is to assist others to become 
knowledgeable students of the community. 

Indeed, two critical dimensions of your role are that it is never finished and that you help others to 
know the territory. 

Your role could be characterized by its focus on technical information. You frequently 
become immersed in impersonal facts, and you are engaged in the constant search to better 
generate meaningful information. Despite these ingredients, you and all of us in higher education 
dare not forget that we are in the people business. All of our skills and talents are for the purpose 
of rendering assistance and service to others. Periodically, in a technologically oriented world, 
we need to step back ana focus on the human equation. We do that in several ways: 

1. When we serve .as spokesmen and not apologists. There is a tendency for us to talk to 
ourselves too much. That can be comforting, and it often evokes a sense of security. There is 
a haunting challenge in the words of Dostoevski who said, "If the people around you are 
spiteful and callous and will not hear you, fall down before them and beg forgiveness, for in 
truth you are to blame for their not wanting to hear you." 

Communication results when we transmit meaningful symbols. You are the interpreters, 
buffers, and shock absorbers translating significant information into terms that other people 
can understand. This is an incredible responsibility. 

We don't need apologists. Information is power. He who has it and can interpret it in a 
meaningful and articulate manner serves as the spokesman. This becomes evident when you 
believe that what you are doing is important, that it contributes to an imperative of some 
consequence, and that it extends beyond your own work space. 

The spokesman is also willing to share. That is a human dimension. It suggests that we 
strengthen our own capabilities by sharing our expertise, resources, ideas, successes, and 
failures. The strength and vitality of the championship team or the vibrant institution is 
predicated on the willingness of the participants to share. Your presence at this AIR Forum is 
testimony to the fact that you gain by sharing with others. 

2. When we are willing to declare dividends. This was made abundantly clear to me by a 
rancher friend some years ago. His land was parched, with little hope for any productive 
return. As he surveyed the arid expanse of land, he did not portray rancor, bitterness, 
surrender, or hostility. Although he was surely disappointed, he proclaimed some of the 
dividends that had accrued to him over the years or that he had made possible to others. It is 
easy to lament what's wrong and to listen for the motor knock. It is much more difficult to 
parade what's right, to declare dividends. His attitude made these lines of the Hoosier poet, 
Tramp Starr, so meaningful: 

Heard a feller up and say, in Bud Rawlins' store, 

"Farmin," he said, "just don't pay , . . dividends no more." 

I've got me a house an a garden patch, 

An some Plymouth Rock hens that's due to hatch, 

An I've got some pigs an a jersey cow, 

An some corn an hay for my crib an mow, 

An I've got me a beech an hickory grove 

To burn in my cookin an heatin stove, 

An I've got some wheat for my winter's bread, 

An a sorghum patch for a sweetnin spread — 

An this feller up at Bud Rawlins' store 

Says farmin don't pay dividends no more. 

I've got me a house on a patch of land 
An a happy heart an a willin hand, 
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An a love of the wind an sun an rain, 
An the birds an the beasts an the growin grain, 
An my days an my nights is free from care, 
An the presence of God is everywhere 
Renewin my faith with each bustin seed, 
In a world gone mad with wars and greed — 
An this feller up at Bud Rawlins' store 
Says farmin don't pay dividends no more. 

3. When we strive to balance conscience in a period of complexity. Many of us grew up in less 
complex times— times when we really believed people were loved and things were used, not 
the reverse. The brutal consequences of the impersonal nature of many of our organizations 
needs to be balanced by the willingness to care. We must constantly strive for ways to 
minimize the often impersonal dimension of a technologically oriented society or the 
bureaucratic pathways of the large organization. 

Much has been written and said about participatory management and, more recently, 
quality circles. These are ways of enabling participants to be a part of rather than apart from ! 
Years ago, a high school principal wrote these lines on the chalkboard as a reminder for a 
new teacher: 

A little more patience with those we deem too slow; 

A little less arrogance because of all we know; 

A little more humility seeing our worth is slight; 

We are such trivial candles when compared to those at night. 

I was that teacher! The principal's lesson was clear. We dare not lose sight of the necessity to 
. care and to balance conscience in a period of complexity. 

4. When we put a bit of the medication of mirth in our survival kits. If you are like most people in 
the mainstream, you're probably laughing less and needing it more — physically, psychologi- 
cally, and emotionally. Who isn't weary of worrying? Who doesn't live in a pressure chamber 
with the gauge on the rise? Who isn't boxed in by big cities, big business, big government, big 
egos, and big problems? No segment of our culture — sex, age group, or status— -is immune to 
the growing grouch syndrome. Clarence Darrow warned many times, "If you lose your power 
to laugh, you lose your power to think." The admonition is simple: in our attempt to keep 
stress from becoming distress we must put a bit of the medication of mirth in our survival kits. 

A sense of humor irons out the wrinkles of the day and ultimately makes life worthwhile. It 
helps us overlook the unbecoming, understand the unconventional, tolerate the unpleasant, 
overcome the unexpected, and outlast the unbearable. Henry Ward Beecher once said, "A 
man without mirth is like a wagon without springs— jolted disagreeably by every pebble in the 
road." 

Really, it ain't all bad when we remember that laughter is the hand of God on the 
shoulder of a troubled world. It is quite possible that "he who laughs lasts." 

You are to be commended for your persistent response to a role that/'s never finished so 
that all of us might better know the territory. When you serve as spokesmen and not apologists, 
are willing to declare the dividends, strive to balance conscience in a period of complexity, and 
recognize that laughter is no joke, It Ain't All Bad! 
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TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION AND STRATEGIES 
FOR INVESTING IN HUMAN CAPITAL 



H. Ian Macdonald 
President, York University 
Chairman, Idea Corporation 



Note: The following is a slightly edited version of the Forum Address delivered on Wednesday morning. 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to discuss a concept which I believe is both novel 
among public institutions in Canada and significant (or the economic future of this nation. I trust 
that the distinctive nature of the IDEA Corporation will become clear as I describe our program 
an i our outlook. However, its significance must be assessed in terms of our situation in Canada 
today. And that is my starting point. 

At any moment in history, it is easy to conclude that the present situation constitutes a 
crossroads, a turning point, a watershed or whatever cliche appeals. However, I am convinced 
that present circumstances require some fundamental and immediate decisions about the long- 
term direction of the economy. The gloom that pervades the press, the anxiety that afflicts the 
population, and the declining self-confidence of young and old c.tike are nothing compared to 
what the future will hold unless we make a determined effort to reverse present trends. 

I ask myself: Why should this be so? Surely it stands in stark contrast to the hope and the 
promise that we see about us. Our young people, in all their endeavours, are a symbol of hope 
and strength for the future. Their sheer energy, creative talent, and youthful promise— wherever I 
observe them— suggest to me that people of my generation have much to answer for if we do not 
contribute to the fulfillment of the young. 

I have been privileged to feel this every d^y now for nine years as president of York 
University. When I recognize the many contributions of my faculty colleagues— and the equally 
impressive talent of our students— I cannot help having confidence in the future. Our national 
pastime of self-denigration always astonishes me. because it seems so obvious that Canada's 
best years are still ahead. I thought it important to make that declaration at the outset, because it 
explains why I am spending so much of my private time, beyond my regular duties, in chairing 
the Board of Directors of IDEA Corporation and in helping to chart its course. 

I believe that we must overcome threo psychological obstacles in order to realize our 
potential. 

1 . The first task is to secure the attention of policy makers about long-run requirements at a time 
when they are preoccupied with short-term palliatives. When people are unemployed, when 
prices continue to climb, and when human misery appears to be increasing, it is entirely 
understandable that policy makers will give priority to short-term remedies. We all feel 
concern about those who are enduring economic hardship, and we all want to improve their 
lot. However., if we make that our sole concern, we will find that e"en qovernments will no 
longer be in a position to afford short-term remedies in adequate de t et In that case, we will 
invite social upheaval of unprecedented magnitude. 

2. In order for governments to deal effectively with the longer term, r ;uhuamental reversal of 
recent public attitudes and conventional wisdom is required. For nearly a decade, nourished 
by the exponents of "limits to growth," we have displayed an implicit and, more recently, overt 
attitude that economic growth is no longer available to us. The suht-'ning belief in economic 
growth, characteristic of over two hundred years of economic his<ory since the Industrial 
Revolution, is no longer evident. 

Paradoxically, individual and collective expectations have continued to rise unabated 
until very recently when it has become evident that, without economic growth, the mainspring 
of our standard of living would run dry. However, as I am sure many of our American friends 
would agree, that view of Canada's future is certainly not evident outside this country. To 
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stand outside Canada and look in is to see a place of continuing opportunity when compared 
with so much of the world, but a very different opportunity from that of the past. 

Therefore, the second need is to reverse our outlook and our view of ourselves and to 
commit Canada once more to a belief in economic growth. I should qualify the word "growth" 
by suggesting that it need not imply what it has implied in the past. A commitment to growth 
need not produce qualitatively more of the same kind of economic life that we have previously 
chosen. For example, the ballet is as much a part of the gross national product as bricks, and 
microbiology is as important as the production of bulldozers. There is certainly nothing 
inconsistent in taking seme of the grossness out of the gross national product while, at the 
same l.me, adding to economic growth and oevelopment. In other words, the quality of 
economic growth, the quality of our lives, is determined by our own social values and 
attitudes. 

I believe, contrary to many studies of the lirr.Sts to growth, that there is sufficient capacity 
for economic growth for some decades to come, and that nonrenewable resources will not be 
a constraint 01. growth in the immediate future. Of course, in the longer term, we must devise 
the technological means of replacing nonrenewable resources and of greatly increasing 
productivity and efficiency in the use and allocation of resources. However, if we simply 
accept, as an article of faith, that we must get used to lower rates of economic growth and 
development, such acceptance will surely become a self-fufiliing prophecy. 
3. If we are able to give long-term considerations the place on our public agenda which they 
require and recapture our collective belief in the growth prospects for the future, we must then 
set about the business of creating those conditions in which our long-term prospects can be 
fulfilled. No one would pretend that such an objective will be quickly realized. It will require a 
willingness to make fundamental changes in our priorities and to accept basic adjustments in 
the working lives of most of us. 

Even if we commit ourselves to that task immediately, it is not reasonable to expect 
growth to reemerge in any significant degree before the last half of this decade. In Ontario 
and m Canada, we are relatively new arrivals in the land of "high technology"— the land of 
opportunity /or growth— and we are still suffering from a form of jet lag. We have lost the time, 
m recent years, during which we should have prepared ourselves for our arrival in this land! 
Tnerefore, the road to recovery must necessarily be a long one because it includes catch up 
as well as progress. When I speak of growth in the latter five years of this decade, I am 
actually also speaking of growth in the 1990s and into the twenty-first century, as that will also 
result from comprehensive long-term strategy. 

We can no more reverse our economic fortunes quickly than we can will a fractured bone 
to heal overnight. Thus, if we allow ourselves a reasonable length of time in which to improve 
productivity, time can be transformed from an obstacle into an asset. What I am suggesting 
we do, m considering the matter of economic growth and development, is change our 
perspective and think of growth as a longer process, spanning not only the latter pari of this 
decade but also the next, and the next. 

A new perspective for economic growth in the next twenty to thirty years will involve a 
combination of three factors: 

1. A basic reliance on our human resources and their adaptability to change, requiring renewed 

and enlarged investment in education at all levels 
2 An unprecedented commitment to technological innovation and adaptation 
3. The restructuring of our economy appropriate to participation in the emerging world. 
In the process, we must not only comp. sate for present unemployment but also allow for the 
displacement of people by technology from particular jobs. We must stop shoring up the 
inefficient or unproductive and redirect our energies toward areas where we may gain a 
competitive advantage. 

All of that explains my own faith in the concept of IDEA Corporation. Frankly, I had resolved 
a few years ago that I would not become involved in government life again. I had become deeply 
concerned about the extent to which government was intervening in the economy and becoming 
so much a part of our daily lives. However, when I examined the nature of IDEA Corporation and 
its intentions, it seemed to me exactly what was badly needed— an agent in the bringing together 
of government, business, labour, and universities for the purpose of seeking out innovative 
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capacities and converting them into creative, commercial opportunities. I am excited about it 
because the proper role of government, in my view, is the creation of an environment wherein 
individuals, corporations, and entrepreneurs can play their most effective roles in enhancing 
economic opportunity. 

IDEA Corporation has a responsibility in each of the three areas that I mentioned, although 
explicitly for the second. Let me recite the objects of the Corporation: 

1. To promote the process of technological innovation 

2. To bring together the research capacities of the public sector and those of the commercial 
and industrial sectors 

3. To enhance the growth and employment prospects of the Ontario economy. 

For the purpose of achieving those objectives, the Corporation has the power to do the 
following: 

1. Encourage and promote programs of research, design, development, and demonstration of 
all types of technology applicable to industry and commerce and of economic benefit to 
Ontario 

2. Promote and develop cooperation in research and its application among corporations, 
governments, universities, research centres, and individuals 

3. Acquire, develop, and deal in industrial property, licenses, inventions, and processes and the 
royalties and benefits flowing therefrom 

4. Promote and improve the capacity of universities to respond to the skill requirements of high 
technology industries 

5. Provide advice to the Minister on issues related to the enhancement of technological 
innovation in Ontario 

6. Do anything that, in the opinion of the Board, can be done advantageously by the Corporation 
in connection with or ancillary to the carrying out of the objects of the Corporation set out in 
the above clauses. 

Of the three requirements — investment in education, technological innovation, and restruc- 
turing of the economy— I believe that the most important function of all is to enhance our human 
resource capacity by investing more in education. A recent -study by the New York Stock 
Exchange (1982) has shown that the single most important factor in Japanese productivity is the 
high quality of their educational system, and that has been my impression from my own studies 
and observations of Japanese society. When the oil wells in Canada have run dry, our human 
resources, especially in this province, will still be the ultimate source of our capacity to innovate, 
to adapt, and to improve. There is a great deal of literature and research demonstrating the 
multiplier effects of expenditure on education and the ultimate returns in economic growth and 
development. I am surprised that more of this evidence is not adduced wnen this issue is being 
discussed publicly. For example, achievement in our universities is achievement for all of 
society, not just for students, scholars, or administrators within the university. Indeed, there is 
scarcely one socio-economic problem today which our colleges and universities are not uniquely 
well equipped to meet. We must help them to continue to meet those needs. Unfortunately, even 
if we were to broaden public support for our educational system tomorrow, we still would not 
enjoy the full effects of raising the capability of our young people until the turn of the century. 

The history of universities has been one of a gradual process of democratization. Re- 
member that the earliest books were so precious that they were accessible to just a very few 
scholars and were chained to their shelves. With successive stages in the history of printing, the 
production of books was rendered increasingly less expensive. As a result, we had lending 
libraries, greater literacy, and increased sharing of information and knowledge. 

I believe that the removal of chains from the first books provides a wonderful analogy for 
what is now warily and fearfully called the Information Revolution. Today's technology, which 
should be no more frightening than the gradual perfection of the printing press, is a further 
throwing off of shackles. Information — the storage of information — has been liberated 'urther 
from the limitations of the printed book. And in that liberation comes further progress in making 
information accessible to all. 

!n the new opportunities that technology offers for the storage and dissemination of 
information and knowledge, we have new metaphors for the learning process as well. 
Information now flows as freely from display terminal to display terminal as it has always done 
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from the mind of one teacher to the mind of one student as the two converse together. The 
difference is only one of accessibility. Where accessibility was once limited to a finite number of 
books, teachers, and universities, technology in the future may bring information to the masses, 
thereby culminating the gradual democratization of learning opportunities. 

Universities need not fear for the r futures in this process. Instead, they must adapt. It would 
be ironic, indeed, if universities resisted the changes that technology will bring and thereby 
lagged behind in the dissemination of information that leads to knowledge. 

The true symbolism of universities actually remains unchallenged. No other agency is so 
well equipped as the university to teach people to think and to continue the learning process 
throughout their lives. But the means to our great symbolic purpose is changing. We must adapt 
to the new substance of teaching in a technological world in order to preserve all aspects of 
meaning and purpose— not the least of which is to interpret social char.ge itself so that we may 
make sense of our very lives. 

In order to allow for that, as I have already indicated, we must restructure our economy. I do 
not believe that such restructuring will be the product of any "broad industrial strategy.'" Each of 
four successive federal ministers of industry and commerce, of my acquaintance, began office 
with the announcement that his objective would be to formulate an industrial strategy for 
Canada. At the end of their periods o' office, I asked each of them what went wrong. They were 
quick to confess that the political weight of having to choose between winners and losers among 
industries was a weight that they were unable to bear. The present minister of industry and trade 
in Ontario (Walker, 1983) has said, and I agree with him, "Picking winners is the business of the 
market place ... of the energetic entrepreneur and the shrewd investor ... of the wise executive 
and hustling market expert. Being a winner has a lot to do with attitude and determination and 
... the will to succeed. Governments cannot predetermine those attributes, nor should thev" 
(P- 5). 

I might add that picking winners and losers among our mature industries, not to mention our 
sunset industries, is probably an exercise in self-defeat at this point. We should not be looking 
backward and forming strategies for a great age that is now at or near its close. We should 
instead be looking forward and forming strategies for the sunrise industries at the dawn of the 
new age of technology. That leads me to our third objective— a higher level of technological 
innovaron and adaptation and, of course, IDEA Corporation. 

The achievement of a higher level of technological innovation and adaptation will not occur 
overnight. That is why I have taken pains to explain, at every opportunity, that IDEA Corporation 
is designed to promote long-term growth and that its success cannot be judged by the number of 
jobs created in the short run. its whole purpose is to raise the technological threshold in Ontario 
and thereby to enhance the economic growth that is essential to the fulfillment of our 
expectations, the creation of higher levels of employment, and the survival of Canada in an 
increasingly competitive world. 

It is worth reflecting for a moment on the words that make up IDEA Corporation's name: 
Innovation Development for Employment Advancement. The application of technology does 
change the profile of jobs and does involve some occupational displacement; there is no point in 
denying that. And what worker will not oppose that process if the consequence is simply that he 
or she will be out in the street tomorrow? That is why there are two corollary consequences of a 
commitment to technology. The first is the recognition that a major effort over a period of time is 
required to provide for a higher level of growth and, hence, more jobs overall. But secondly, the 
displacement of many particular jobs requires a major commitment to retraining, rehabilitation, 
and readaptation of people. The world of technology and the world of education are partners in 
progress, working side by side, but their paths must be carefully planned and their con- ' 
sequences carefully monitored. 

I could spend some time describing the prototypes of IDEA around the world. There are 
many variants, and some have been in existence for some time; in fact, I am surprised that we 
have not produced a venture of this nature in Canada before now. So it is that we, in Ontario, are 
breaking new ground through the formation of IDEA. 

I was impressed by the results of a study published recently by Professors Kristian S. Palda 
and Bohumir Pazderka (1982) of Queens University (on behalf of the Economic Council of 
Canada) to the effect that we have a good record of research and development in Canada. Of 
course, we must strive to do better and to encourage even higher levels of new research. 
However, what is truly important is the adaptation of existing research to commercial enterprise. 
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That is why the role of the Corporation will be to confront major impediments to development in 
the technological world and to assist in breaking them down. It will act as a catalyst in converting 
good ideas into commercially viable products. It will be the mechanism for searching out and 
evaluating, systematically, new technology that might otherwise lie dormant and unknown in 
universities, government laboratories, and businesses. It will help to fill the resource gap by 
providing funds to the private sector, for the development of new ideas, in exchange for a share 
of future royalties. At the same time that it facilitates access to research, it will seek out the skills 
required for conveying projects from the cu.'.-eptual stage to the process of commercial 
application. In so doing, the Corporation willdeveloD a clear overall and systematic conception of 
innovation research in Ontario. 

We will also provide a large part of the response to a goal described in a recent letter to the 
editor of a Toronto newspaper by D.J. Doyle (1983), president of Doyletech Corporation in 
Kanata. Ontario. In that letter he wrote: "Clearly, we need a national will to compete with the 
Americans in the creation of technology and with the Japanese and Koreans in the exploitation 
of it. I'd like to see some public discussion on the mechanisms which will make that happen." 

May I suggest that one such mechanism has arrived and is now in place. IDF~A Corporation 
is an idea well conceived for the times. Let me describe briefly its operational plan. 

During the early months of our existence as a Crown Corporation, we faced some major, 
fundamental issues. One of the most important was how to maximize the investment that was 
being made by the Province of Ontario in the technological advancement of our industries. What 
became clear, in the early stages of our development, was that we could arrange the greatest 
leverage for the province's funds if we were to attract private-sector capital into our investment 
activities. Thus, cooperation between the public sector and the private sector in determining 
venture capital investments became our most important operational principle. 

Another fundamental issue that we grappled with was how to approach the marketplace. 
We had to decide whether to be pulled by the marketplace or whether to attempt to push the 
marketplace in a direction we wanted it to go. In the end, the decision turned out to be a relatively 
easy one t^ make. Our view was that, to succeed, technological innovations have to be accepted 
in the mc:. ..jtplace — the marketplace it Ontario, of Canada, and indeed, of the world. Our view, 
like that of so many truly successful Ontario businesses, has to be a world view that is outward 
looking. And we must accept the verdicts of that marketplace. After all, the essential purpose of 
IDEA Corporation is not to perform basic research but. rather, to advance the process of 
commercializing technology— by putting ideas to work, by acting as a catalyst for innovators, and 
by encouraging our industries — in order to spark great industrial progress. 

Over the past few months. IDEA Corporation has been organized to operate in three key 
ways: 

1. It will be acting as one of the most significant venture capital groups in Canada, investing in 
innovations and technological development. 

2. It will be functioning as a broker of technology— thai is, acting as a middleman between 
inventors and researchers who have ideas and innovations and companies that can put those 
ideas to work. 

3. It will be taking on a substantial role in public policy development and public education. 

Let me describe each of those items more fully, focusing on how we see IDEA Corporation as a 
catalyst acting between the public sector and the private sector in this province. 

First of all, the Corporation represents a real and substantial commitment by the Ontario 
Government, through its Board of Industrial Leadership and Development. The business plan of 
the Corporation, which was approved by the cabinet on January 12, 1983, involves the 
commitment of $107 million of public funds over five years. Part of these funds, of course, will be 
directed toward the operating expenses of the Corporation, including the technology brokerage 
function that I mentioned. However, the major portion will be directed to our venture capital 
function in the marketplace. 

To increase the amount of capital that is available in Ontario's venture capital activities and 
to provide access to venture capital opportunities for various investors from the private sector, 
we are now establishing five IDEA Technology Funds. These funds will provide a unique 
opoortunity for cooperation with the private sector, represented by investment from such sources 
as pension funds, insurance companies, and others. The funds will focus on various sectors of 
industry, categorized as microelectronic technology, biological and medical technology, informa- 
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tion technology, chemical and process technology, and machine and automation technology. In 
each case, management will be the responsibility of independent fund managers, operating v\.*h 
a clear set of investment criteria. 

In addition to the five technology funds, the Corporation has established two other funds that 
will remain wholly owned. First, the IDEA Research Investment Fund will finance innovations at 
an earlier stage of development. In return, the fund will expect to be repaid by royalties on the 
eventual value of the research or innovation. Second, the IDEA Innovation Fund (wholly owned 
by the Corporation) will invest in a b/oad range of technologies and projects— which, for a variety 
of reasons, may not be suitable for one of the technology funds. For example, if the resources in 
a more appropriate fund are tied up. the Innovation Fund can solve the simple problem of timing 
by supplying the necessary monies until they become available elsewhere. 

Thus, the Corporation will be helping to advance the process of innovation in this province at 
almost every stage of development— start up. prototype, operational, and profitable. In fact, 
probably the only major stage in the development of a company in which we will not invest is the 
' rapid expansion" stage, which is typified by demand for a product beginning to grow rapidly. In 
such cases, companies typically have satisfactory profits but not sufficient cash flow. At this 
stage, we expect that more traditional financing alternatives, such as bank financing, will 
become available to entrepreneurs in Ontario. 

The second major function the IDEA Corporation will assume is technology brokerage. In 
this role, it will seek out commercial opportunities for exploiting innovative technology. It will help 
to fund potential investors for ventures with a high-technology component and will assist newly 
formed companies to prepare themselves to attract financing. Its view will be outward locking- 
keeping ;ts eye on commercial opportunities for Ontario companies, not only in the rest of 
Canada but. indeed, also around the world. In the process, it will be intimately involved with the 
research capacity of the province, particularly in the universities. 

Finally. IDEA Corporation has a substantia! roio *o play in helping to develop public policy so 
that Ontario can continue to enhance its potential for productivity improvement. It also has a 
responsibility to promote public understanding of the importance of pushing back the technologi- 
cal frontier ano exploring new territories where innovation and economic opportunity meet. The 
intent is to develop major programs to meet those objectives. 

Clearly, the challenge for IDEA Corporation is exciting, and I believe w e are building a staff 
that is worthy of that challenge. However, the real challenge in the world of developing 
technology is not just to. the Corporation but to Ontario. As I suggested at the outset, I have little 
doubt that the future for Ontario, and for Canada, can be bright indeed. Our base of resources, of 
people, of educational institutions, of governmental institutions, and of corporations is strong and 
vital. We have much on which to build. I have been privileged to be a part of that in governmental 
and university life. I feel equally fortunate to have been entrusted with this new public 
responsibility which involves the lifeblood of our economic system: innovation development for 
employment advancement. 
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FUTURES: THE EFFECTS OF NEW MICROELECTRONICS 



Alexander Shure 
Chancellor, New York Institute of Technology and 
Chancellor, Nova University 



(Note: The following is an edited version of the Forum address on Thursday morninq.) 

Futurists herald humankind and machines as destined for an incredible and marvelous 
merger. The machines of which they speak are the computers, ultimate tools either in their own 
right or in controlling other devices. Computers have become smaller; their capacity grows 
greater; and the humanitarian applications of these astounding devices are staggering. We are 
being hurled out of our world, a comparative stone age in its technology, into a new era. The 
propulsion system is our own intelligence operating in what is becoming a computerized 
universe that functions in speeds of trillionths of a second. If Guttenberg had been here to invent 
his technology as^ scently as 1960, the world would now be learning to read. Goodbye 
Guttenberg. As a re^jlt of the computer, we are caught up in social transitions that will make all 
past revolutions pale. \ 



The next quarter centufy of microelectronics will. yield enormous resources for the research 
practitioner. Without intelligent application of the new devices, the end results may be less than 
the inherent potential. Within the next twenty-five years, the systems cah become universal in 
their applications and an absolute necessity in the world in which we live and work. Researchers 
can now create a carefully managed environment in which creative thinking, visualization of 
effects and their causes, algorithmic treatment of stored information, instantaneous sharing, 
manipulation and display of data, and the enhancement of the individual's personal needs are 
attainable within logistic and economic parameters. 

We hope to improve the quality of life through the research in which we are engaged. The 
computer is now a device to control and disseminate information; it can even intervene in our 
very life processes as a regulation device. From behemoths of forty years ago that filled buildings 
twice the size of this one with limited computing power, we have moved to increase the 
computer's information-processing capacity a million fold. Some current computers exist, in total, 
on one microscopic chip and fit, in total, within a standard-sized paper clip. These are 
beginnings. The Japanese have announced a crash program to produce a new generation of 
computers — machines quasi-human in their capacities, capable of speech comprehension and 
generation, with an artificial intelligence of high order. Whether or not this goal is achieved, the 
research is on. We have taught the computer to compute at dazzling speeds and to do 
rudimentary reasonings, but we have been unable to give it the basic qualities that make the 
human spirit and mind unique: the power to emphasize, think, react, and judge with love for 
fellow human beings. You will never be replaced by our ultimate machines, for these human 
qualities are the unique properties of humankind. Yet, through your research efforts you can 
contribute to causes which enhance these very properties. 

Regardless of the course on which we embark in the future, essential changes influenced by 
the computer have already affected the most fundamental aspects of every level of our society 
and its enterprises — arts, video film, work, education, law, medicine, travel, politics, our homes, 
and even aspects of our personalities and human relationships. Today, when the media asks, Do 
you know where your children are? the answer is often, Yes, with that new personal computer, 
playing video games. 

The computer has an impact everywhere. Yes, everywhere! In sports, computer technology 
and the biomechanics that derive from it help athletes sharpen abilities. Computers are helping 
to improve athletic quality to the extent that virtually every record now existing will be shattered in 
the near future. Computers help, but we need to remember that, except in the video arcades, 
computers don't play the athletic games, humans do! 

The computer has an impact everywhere. Yes, everywhere! Our generation now uses 
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technologies with limitless permutations. In music, film, video, and art, valuable new com- 
puterized performing tools are on hand. The computor has also emerged as a new art form of 
great power. From compositicn to paint, from Bach to rock, the computer adapts itself to every 
media. 

Computer literacy will be an educational requirement of the 1980s and 1990s. Such literacy 
will be essential to the students of these decades, yielding a capacity to communicate with and 
through the computer. It will be as fundamental to their economic survival as reading, writing, 
calculating, or using the present-day communications channels. 

If all of this is true, why should we not have the same advances in computerized research 
that we have had in other fields? Remember, our children are now being born into a socie 
undergoing the most pervasive and important revolution in the history of mankind— the 
Information Revolution. Today's decision makers must face the challenge of providing an 
educational system that is most effective within this new information environment. Only with 
sophisticated research will this be possible. 

Some early alchemists spent their entire lives in unsuccessful efforts to transform mundane 
elements and compounds into precious metals. According to some present-day wags, those 
goals have been met in these modern times: OPEC was first, converting oil into gold. The 
semiconductor manufacturers, in virtually the same time frame, discovered how to perform a 
similar miracle with a form of sand, silicon dioxide. The large scale chips now produced are 
inexhaustible fonts of gold for those who learn to mine and use the endless variety of products 
produced. 

Among the more dramatic applications of the chips is the continuing evolution of 
increasingly powerful and ever less expensive computers. Two decides ago. computers came 
with two principal characteristics— they were big in lite and big in p'.ce. The arrival of the largo 
scale integrated (LSI) chips marked the introduction of minicomputers. Suddenly, computers 
could be purchased for thousands of dollars rather than millions. 

The trend toward the personal computer began about a decade ago, coincident with the 
movement to very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuitry. Computers began to appear every- 
where — in the homes and offices of hobbyists, executives, educators, lawyers, doctors, 
secretaries, and others, many of whom had seen computers only in the media. For many, the 
personal computer in the home, school, and office was an easily attainable reality. 

Like the rush of the population of a bygone era into the Yukon or California, the word spread. 
The computer was the map to this lodestone, and the goid to be found was in the software that 
made the computer the key. Whatever the applications — heuristics, electronic mail systems, 
word processors, graphics, intelligent te. >Tiinals — all were part of distributed data processing that 
was, in turn, only a subset of emerging communication technology. Gold, Gold, Gold! It was, is, 
and will be everywhere, spewing forth from the microprocessor-derived applications. To confront 
this vastly changing world, we have to learn tc use the tools that are changing our lives so 
quickly. 

A quantum leap is fueled by the microchip — a tiny slice of silicon which stores information. 
This almost invisible piece of complex electronic circuitry has been called the "creator" of the 
Information Society. It is behind the most recent revolution in human communication. 

A Phi Delta Kappa study, Education for a New Millenium (Shane, 1981), describes four 
distinct revolutions in human communications. The first permitted trie species to transfer 
knowledge from one generation to another. This was the human phenomenon of complex 
speech. The second was writing, which allowed persons to transfer information beyond the face- 
to-face situation. This was augmented exponentially by the third revolution, the invention of 
movable type, which provided access to information to a far greater number of persons. It is the 
fourth revolution, the silicon chip revolution still in its early stages, which will have the moot 
profound and rapid effects upon our society. !t makes us the Information Society. It makes the 
researcher an aristocrat within such a society. 

The silicon chip will have a profound impact in education and the marketplace. Harold 
Shane (1982) pointed out that in 1980 those persons in the workforce who handled information 
and dispensed communication in its many forms constituted 50% of U. S. workers, far 
outstripping other occupations. On the global scale, the increase in satellite television transmis- 
sion increased dramatically in just a fifteen-year period. Information is now a commodity to be 
accessed in education and bartered in the marketplace. It is distributed via radio, television, 
microelectronics, the computer, and other evolving electronically related miracles. 
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Information-handling costs have net reflected the price escalations of most other com- 
modities distributed in the world's trade exch anges. In tact, they have dropped sharply in the last 
twenty years, in some cases as much as ten-thousand fold. 

"Miniaturization" techniques— used to etch integrated circuits on a chip-^boggle the mind. 
Analogy best illustrates the power of the chip. The first digital computer cost half-a-milliondol'ars, 
weighed thirty tons, and was the size of a house. It used over 18,000 vacuum tubes req uirin 9 
130,000 watts. Today we rich the equivalent of 60-70,000 vacuum tubes on a microchip. Shane 
summarized that an all-tube computer of 1945 vintage but capable of doing the workth^ we 
have come to expect of contemporary table-top models would have had to be the "size of New 
York City" and would have required "more power than the whole of the city's subway system." 

The future result is predictable. Today, computeis on a chip, coupled with the multifaceted 
capabilities of telephonic equipment, are playing a major role in the advancement of information 
processing. The integration of miniaturized computers into communication equipment is 
commonplace. One result is the availability of low-cost, stand-alone, intelligent terminals 
designed with integrated microprocessors, computer memories, and graphic display capabilities. 
In education, microprocessors, available at a minute fraction of the costs of earlier computers of 
equivalent powers, permit an expansion of computing and communications simultaneously- > n 
the simplest networking applications, microcomputers can communicate o v er conventional 
telephone lines. In the most sophisticated applications, such terminals can interact via satellite 
within a global communications network. 

The global potential of the silicon chip is there, but what of the here and no w ? Our research 
and development activities at the New York Institute of Technology (NYIT) have given us the 
opportunity to investigate and develop instrumentation for the educator, the artist, the architect, 
the researcher, and the software developer to use most effectively. 

(A multimedia demonstration followed.) 

The visuals were examples of possible interfaces between electronic, video, and compter 
technology which are being used to produce computer graphics at NYIT Inherent in the 
presentation were revolutionary tools for the communication specialist, the instructional de- 
signer, and the researcher. The pictures wer e produced from beginning to end without 
conventional cameras or so^ation stands, without animators to do customary intermediate 
drawings, without the painting of conventional cells, and without the technical constraint? oi Past 
practices traditionally used in the assembly of complex animated images. All of the pictures ^ ere 
generated by the computer. At times, only a scientist's mathematical algorithm was needed to 
produce the finished product— with no additional human intervention other than that by the 
computer and video technicians who manned the equipment. 

The examples included (1) multiplaning done by the computer (the use of multiple moving 
objects, all with different textures, for a variety 0 f surfaces, and all applied in perfect perspectives 
within the multidimensional moving picture) and (2) the blending of computer science and art. 
The capacity also offers new ways of presenting data through computer graphics. A fertile 
research field deals with the psycho-optics of data presentation via computer graphics. 

A great deal of work is being done in educational research within education, industry, and 
the military. Such research spreads through all disciplines, all grade levels, and all institutions. It 
also sometimes passes from experiment to proven and routine use of approaches, materials, 
and techniques, both learning and managerial. The promise of research outstrips its present 
reach. It is still evolutional and is, as yet, far from a proven or applied science. It is not yet 3n art 
nor is it an established academic discipline. Missing is the central body of theory and career 
research needed by scholars concerned with evolution of a total computerized research system 
approach to education. Not enough is known about the true nature of learning and of the 
educational process. It is necessary for us to know more about how learning occurs w ith 
heterogeneous groups of students. We must understand exactly how intelligence, motivate ^ 
environment, learning style, personality, and other factors affect the precision of a true 
educational technology research system. 

Informational technology brings to many teachers a vision of invasion of their authority in the 
classroom, a loss of autonomy, degradation of professional privacy, and separation from the 
student. Their perceptions are of a downgraded position, loss of recognition and prestige, and 
reduced rewards. This is a problem with which we must deal. 

20 
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Major Technical Systems 

There are several major technical systems which will influence change. Thoy include the 
following: 

1. Broadband communications. These systems are capable of transferring a very large number 
of visual or audioelectrical signals to allow any kind of educational transmissions to audiences 
at almost any distance. Coaxial cables, microwaves, satellites, and lasers make it possible to 
structure large numbers of telecommunication networks with almost unlimited capabilities. 
These networks could tie public and private educational institutions together and feed 
information directly into the home. 

2. Computers. The great strength of this technology (which includes calculators) is its ability to 
provide vast amounts of information to the user. Central time sharing and/or the use of mini- 
and micro-computers will make available to the educator greater ranges of access to 
computer projects. 

3. Mathematical modeling. Complex educational-economic-social systems can be structured 
through mathematical simulation. When coupled to computer capacities, an extended range 
of information becomes available. 

The computer, together with modeling, permits rapid access to huge amounts of 
information and gives its user the capability to manipulate the data in many ways. The 
computer is specially effective in analysis and portrayal of statistical data. It is equally 
effective for games and simulations allowing users to change the values of multiple variables 
in a given problem and to observe the results of such changes quickly. The use of computers 
for simulation is one of the newest extensions of educational technology. Entire laboratory 
experiments can easily be replicated by computer simulation. Some are in areas that would 
be prohibitive in normal environments because of space, costs, or hazards. Virtually any 
scientific or technical subject can find useful computer laboratory simulations. The process 
can be surprisingly like the real environment. The best part is that there is no glassware to be 
cleaned, no breakage fees to be paid, and no pilferage — except sometimes of the newer 
microcomputers themselves. The level of student interaction with the program is optimum. 

4. Videc reproduction. The capacity to store motion pictures in compact form on videotape 
decks or videodiscs for replay at the convenience of the student, coupled with broadbank 
technology, offers promise of combining video and computertechnologies to develop virtually 
unlimited systems for transferring moving pictures of digital data. Through this combination, 
we can send to any audience any amount of educational programming, with illustrations and 
sound. Further, a videotape or videodisc does not even require a transmission system, 
needing only transportation to move from the originator to the point of playback or from one 
point of playback to another. 

5. Books and graphic devices. The availability of inexpensive copying devices and the 
breakthroughs in graphic techniques have enhanced the use of one of education's major 
visual arts, the book. The recent proliferation of paperbacks is an example of improved print 
technique graphic capabilities. 

6. Miniaturization. Microfiche technology now allows a substantial area of miniaturized images 
to be placed on transparent materials for use by anyone seeking information. This can be 
done at the convenience of the user through enlargement on either a reading machine or by 
reproduction onto a piece of paper. An entire major encyclopedia volume is presently 
available on a single fiche measuring 3" x 5". 

Never before has so much information been generated, coded, systematized, cate- 
gorizpd, and stored for utilization by the human race. In the past, there were major time lags 
between scientific and technological advances and their application to social problems, but 
acute research questions today demand immediate access to information. A composite of the 
technologies just described promises solutions. 

Management Approaches for Institutional Research 

Think of the contexts you consider appropriate for your research. Now, consider the rapidly 
changing nature of institutional research as it is called upon to serve the needs of academic 
managers in a period of scarcity and open competition, a period when the pool of traditional-age 
students is expected to shrink by 26% and when 15% of existing colleges are expected to fail or 
be transformed through merger and acquisition. It is already clear that the climate and 
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management of higher education are changing daily as colleges becomo moro future orientod, 
sharper, l e an or . and more attuned to the hazards and opportunities that lie outsido their walls.' 

George Kellor ( 1983 ) m his recent book, Academic Strategy, doscribed a pattern of new 
management approaches that have direct implications for peoplo in institutional rosearch. His 
findings were based on extensive research and visits to forty-three representative campuses 
Thoy are as follows: 

1. Colleges are becoming much more sensitive to and interested in regularly monitoring their 
environ mont-H3Conomic, demographic, competitive, marketing, legislative, and regulatory. 
Presidents and their advisors are seeking regular information on trends that have a direct 
boanng on decision making. Information must be readily, ; ; not instantaneously, availablo; it 
cannot be contained in a bound, once-a-year volume that is probably out of date before the 
dust begins to gather on it. 

2. College and university administrations are becoming acutely aware of the need to analyze 
their own resources in light of what they view as threats or opportunities in the environment. 
D h C,S L 0rVmaking groups are recognizing the need to monitor closely the growing programs, 
shrinking programs, service departments, currenttrends, and proposed decisions involving 
everything from financial aid to team uniforms. 

T he earlier, less insistent approach to college administration was well illustrated by Keller 
who wrote that at one campus the president reportedly was visited by a group of disgruntled 
engineering professors who told him that, while enrollments in the engineering school had 
increased 20% in the previous three years, the number of faculty positions had not. The 
president appeared to be surprised by this information. When Keller mentioned the incident 
later to a leading historian at the same university, he wa s urged to be quiet. "Our 
department," the historian said, "has lost one-third of its students since the early 1970s but 
we still have the same number of faculty." 

You may recall similar incidents. In more leisurely times, dato. gathering and report 
generation were more ceremonial than functional; data collection was more an end in itself 
than a decision-driven activity. 

T here is growing emphasis on deciding— as contrasted to planning or just going with the 
flow. An increasing number of academic managers seem to be following the advice of the 
successful president at Cadbury's Chocolate: "Ready, Fire/Aim." These managers see the 
timely access to data as part of being "ready." 

3. A more open administrative style has developed— decision making clearly established in the 
president's office but information widely disseminated through the college community. At the 
State University of New York at Albany, foe example, the assistant to President O'Learysays, 
"Our general budget isnow an open book." The tendency to favor wider distribution of 
institutional data has solid implications for institutional research operations. 

4. Finally, the future is replacing the past as the most powerful determinant in charting a 
college's course of action. The shape of things three to five years from now is much more 
compelling than familiar references to tradition and "the way we've always done things here." 

In higher education, the opportunity to stop the world and get off has long since passed, and 
even the most ostensibly secure institutions are moving into Suategic planning which requires 
ready access to information in support of decision-oriented management. 

Let m e emphasize that the microcomputer, growing exponentially in power and capacity, 
must do more than provide management and managerial information. Let me hypothesize the 
need for a total educational research system for the future, one capable of answering the myriad 
of questions we will want or need to have answered. 

Overview for the Researcher 

The greatest future impact of the computer upon education may very well be its capacity to 
manage total systems. The computer can guide the learners, professionals, and agencies 
involved in education toward their goals. Sophisticated information processing should result in 
more efficient decision-making processes, more relevant instructional management tools, and 
increasingly effective manpower-solving procedures. Such potential can and should be used to 
develop ambitious and far-reaching procedures which will affect present-day education, 
principally by providing accountability and evaluation measures for the various constituencies 
concerned with the education process. Once operative, useful information will become available 
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as to what works or what does not and whoro gains occur or whoro thoy do not. Tho critoria must 
bo useful and acceptable to tho users of tho system and not imposed a priori by systems 
designers. A y y ^ 

Tho ad,/ont of largo-scale computerization has led to transformalions in tho field of 
education, including those: , 

1. The use of computer systems designed to yield effective evaluation, accountability and 
management information for constituencies concerned with the educational system 

2. The use of the computer to teach and/or problem solve (computer-assisted instruction) and to 
manage and/or monitor varied subject matter content (computer-monitored instruction) 

3. Provision of guidance related to educational mission 

4. Development of computer "teracy training programs for personnel. 

Additional concepts using compuier/communicatioi: systems that will be reflected in the 
coming decade include these: 

1. Eyeglass and mirror-where the computer lets the learner see more clearly what he or she is 
doing and "reflects" to an observer the progress being made, 

2 ^ C tenne* X9en ~~ WherG C ° mputer carefull V doles 0ut information only at the request of 

3. Low-cost simulator-where low-cost computers with graphic capabilities do simulation 
modeling; a technique that has proven very successful 

4. Menagerie (for young children)-where the computer uses rudimentary graphics for shapes 
like balloons, animals, and others that are familiar to young children to teach spelling 
fn^oTved^ fraCt '° nS ' and S ° f0rth; an area of research /n which 'he universities are heavily 

5. Word processor and electronic mailer-where computer usages are varied and imaginative 

6. Artificial mtelligence-where the computer is used to enhance the capabilities of software 
engineering. 

Frequently, little if any use is made of successful ihnovative educational practices models 
and methodologies bacause of a lack of information and transmitted professional know-how' 
The usual educational establishment is bereft of sufficiently rapid feedback on which to base 
corrections for deficiencies using any combination of the following: inadequacy of environment 
resources and methodologies; mismatch of teacher and learner; insufficient prerequisites and 
preparation; poor learner attitudes; and other tangible and intangible factors which influence the 
effectiveness of the learning process. It is hardly surprising that talent and funds are eroded by 
inefficiency. Educational planners hope the sophisticated capabilities of modern technology can 
reverse the pattern. ,' yy 

A massive, computer-based, information-system effort to identify those means which 
provide the most usable information and to develop an evaluation system that will optimally 
relate the best procedures is one way out of,the current crisis. Sound principles of educational 
accountability dictate that we discontinue devoting all of our efforts to assembling data and that 
we begin the task of genuine assessment. /' 

A workable educational accountability/and evaluation system must provide information for 
each one of its prospective users; an individual must be supplied with evaluation data that is 
explicitly relevant to the particular facet' of the educational endeavor he or she wishes to 
examine. Clearly, not everyone perceives the educational enterprise from the same perspective 
The local PTA community group may ask about Ivy League college acceptance rates for its 
school while another may ask about community college admissions levels. The English teacher 
may wish to know the mean reading level of the tenth-grade students in his school district while 
the college president may want information about personnel budgeting procedures or the 
relationship ,n specific academic programs of the per-pupil cost of education to subsequent 
academic performance and attrition., An evaluation committee concerned with career education 
may wish to ascertain the effects of past curriculum changes on the post-graduation perfor- 
mance of former students. Students' may desire guidance information, in essence an account- 
ability information system which is not flexible enough to supply a wealth of information to 
different groups, in formats they w/ll accept, is simply not usable. 

A malleable system design, a.< readily accessible data base, and information for evaluation of 
education on any dimension relevant to the users of a specific system are essential for complex 
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oxploration of tho oducational process. Those roquiromonts necessitate that tho information 
systom must bo broad basod, froo of tho attitudinal and valuo biases of its dosignors. and 
sufficiently floxiblo to bo rosponsivo to tho attitudinal and valuo biases of its users. 

Simplo information, such as a comparison of individual typos of student achiovomont 
against a national norm, has boon accessible for somo time. Evolvi ng technologies, howovor, 
havo facilitated the growth of information systoms capablo of moro sophisticated evaluation. 
With such systems, complex now ondeavors aro possible Ono can, for oxnmple, look at 
amalgamations of variablos which previously wero not subjoct to diroct evaluation duo to 
confounding offects. Ono can now bogin to record tho combined offects of environmental and 
stratogic variablos on tho people being sorved by a given educational enterprise. The results of 
such a systematic data analysis do not imply any superlative or mandatory podagogical 
procedure, but thoy do provide guidelines on tho effocts of spocifiod combinations of variables 
on performance in the educativo procoss. 

Such information systems can serve to ostablish evaluative baselines that are currently 
lacking in the educational profession. Evaluation is impossible without such guides. An 
information systom can supply the criteria for ovaluators seeking to explore educational 
processes. 

An educational program is about to be ovaluated. What is to be the criterion of judgment? 
Will it be the length of learning time? The cost per pupil? The retention rate? In times of war, 
rapid military training in some areas is critical. Then, assuming equivalencies of learning and 
retention, it is time as opposed to money that assumes an evaluative priority. Similarly, the ratio 
of pupil-expended time to pupil successes to dollars spent might be the major criterion for 
evaluation of an adult educational program. (For example, perhaps the attrition rate is high 
because the length of time required for completion of the program is too lengthy to meet the 
pressing needs of an active adult.) In any specific case, the criterion of judgment must be 
considered. At present, this judgment is often based on the intuitive perceptions of an evaluator. 
An information system could provide a baseline. The evaluative baselines generated by an 
information system will not serve as overnight cures to educational ills, but they will supply clues 
to what can be considered adequate performance in specified educational situations. 

By way of analogy, let us consider two doctors. One resides in upper Sutton Village and the 
other in Mining Town. The rate of tuberculosis, extremely low in Sutton Village, is substantially 
higher in Mining Town. Thus, the incidence rate of tuberculosis "acceptable" to the doctor in 
Sutton Village is less than that of the doctor in Mining Town, where the susceptibility levels to TB 
are higher as a result of environmental conditions. The doctor who permits a smaii, unchecked 
increase in the TB rate of Sutton Village would be likely to find himself in greater difficulties with 
the local authorities than would his counterpart in Mining Town. Clearly, the accountability of the 
two doctors is dependent upon baseline conditions relating to the mean incidence of that disease 
in their different environments. Similar analogies might be drawn for the surveillance of maternity 
cases. An excessive mortality rate might result in an official evaluation of a doctor's medical 
prowess. The baselines for comparison, however, could well vary with the locale of practice. 

It is equally essential that teachers, as professionals, be held accountable for excessive 
"mortality cases" within the schools. Yet what are the baselines? What can the average teacher 
accomplish with a class of specified number, age, sex, racial, religious, and socioeconomic 
characteristics found within a given environment? The information system can provide the 
knowledge of baselines, structured under specific conditions, that will facilitate evaluation and 
accountability in the teaching profession and in other educationally related occupations. 

A variety of factors has an impact upon a pupil's learning ability. As one example, consider 
the requirement that the ability to read is basic. Regardless of the way in which normal pupils 
have been victimized by their environments, they still function by recognizing symbols for objects 
and ideas. Admittedly, learning to read means more than simply recognizing the printed word; it 
also means developing in the pupil an awareness of the complex process of language, which 
leads to the growth of the analogical faculty. Literacy is fundamental to true occupational 
success. When one has learned how to make and verbalize ana'ogies, one has learned a basic 
component of clear thinking. Further, one has also mastered a key prerequisite to upward 
occupational mobility. 

It has been demonstrated that reading scores may be significantly improved. A massive 
$21,000,000 program in New York City in 1966-67 involved 267 schools and 130.000 pupils and 
resulted in a significant improvement in scores. To date, uncertainty lies not in the fact that levels 
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of achievement cm bo raised hut in u lack of information concerning the essential components 
underlying this improvement. An accountahihty system would do much to help in such a 
determination I In) correlation between reading skills and future learning is assumed. fho merits 
and practices of typical mailing systems and the effectiveness of alternate approaches to 
learning iluficusncios (such a;; a systom roliant in pail upon computerized and/or audiovisual 
literacy) could ho followed carefully if such systems wore available). 

Characteristics of the Accountability Design 

Many colleger,, particularly tho career and community colleges, have established virtually 
open educational enrollment pr icticos. Inherent, therefore, in the projected design is the boliof 
that it is not enough to give an academic education to a small proportion of our most apt high 
school graduates, nor is it enough to provide tho moro maiginal student with an opportunity to 
"sink or swim" in a college environment, for all too often this merely allows another exporienco in 
failure What appear to bo needed are new instructional techniques which are sufficiently 
powerful to enable a much broador range of students to cope more successfully with divorse 
curricula than has been true in the paU. 

Two continuing broad phases must characterize iho systems evolved. The first is to develop 
an educational format which is appropriate to the needs of a relatively heterogeneous student 
body and to do this through an instructional management program, employing resources and 
guidance growing out of modern educational methodologies. The second phase involves 
implementing such a model and making it responsive to the needs of users. 

Clearly, the aims and activities are ambitious and difficult to attain. Hope of success rests 
largely on the belief that instructional management using systems analysis makes possible an 
operational program which realizes significantly greater efficiencies than currently attained. As 
soon as a model can be made truly applicable to a much wider range of students (the regular, the 
professional in need of upgrading or updating, the advanced, the geriatric, the pre-school, etc.), 
its significance for all of education will increase materially. Further, if the system is inherently self- 
improving and is flexible enough to include interaction with tangential environments (industry, 
labor, community, etc.). then new dimensions in education and training may be anticipated. 

The model envisions the provision of several desirable outcomes: 

1. A generalized, self-improving model for instructional management applicable to a hetero- 
geneous population in diverse environments 

2. A test bed applicable to post-high school populations, including academically and econom- 
ically disadvantaged youngsters in occupational^ related programs 

3. A sharper focus on unanticipated needs for (1) and (2) above, resulting from empirical 
feedback following implementation 

4. A design model which can be a basis for a total system applicable to the general needs of 
education 

5. A design model which can test alternative routes of higher education, in consortiums with 
public and private sectors not normally fully utilized, to advance efficiency and reduce costs of 
higher education 

6. A design model which can serve as a basis for the development of accountability and 
evaluation guidelines against which there may be established higher standards of efficiency 
for given dollar expenditures 

7. A set of guidelines for performance contracting and independent educational accomplish- 
ment audits. 

Accountability in a system presupposes both obvious and subtle components. It demands 
that both the system's interactions and its component operations be made available for scrutiny 
so that verification of outcomes is possible. It implies that the outcomes will be related to the 
objectives to determine the extent of achievement. It suggests that dynamic forces will be 
operated to correct deficiencies and improve the system. It insists that the system interact with 
the environment because, even in minimal interaction, the environment includes the observer to 
whom the accounting is provided. 

The Design Model and How it Operates 1 

The Generalized Educational Management System. I will describe briefly the goals for a 
researcher's system plan which incorporates the power and flexibility suggested so as to be 



applicable) to a wide range of oducational situations*. The designs am those evolved since I9(>4 
hy tho Advanced Systems Uihoratory of tho Now York Institute of Technology (NYU ) as part of 
its continuing research into tho stmcturo of rolovarit oducational accountability and ovaluation 
measures. I'o this ond, a major offort of tho laboratoiys cadre continues to ho oonoornod with tno 
dovolopmont of a Generalized Educational Management System ((U:MS). Conceptually, Cd:MS 
is based en throo componon. capacities: 

1. An advanced data filo access/retrieval filo handler capability 

2. A simuhtor availability 

3. An adaptive foodback mochanism. 

Tho total oystom roprosonts tho synthesis of a varioty of subsystems which havo boon 
«.oncoptuali/od, dovolopod, and to varying degrees implemented at tho Institute) md olsowhoro. 
figure 1 outlines tho following GEMS subsystonis: 



Subsystom Application 

SAFES Information handling and data rotrioval 

AIMS Instructional managomont 

ULTRA Educational guidance 

IMIS Educational administration and library managomont 

PROMIS Educational planning and evaluation 

SIMULATION Other models 
MODELS 




Figure 1. Outline of subsystems of the Generalized Educational Management System 
(GEMS). 



System objectives. The system objectives of GEMS are designed to do the following: 

1. Yield machine independence to me maximum possible extent (i.e., create a system that can 
be adapted to a wide variety of machine configurations) 

2. Create, maintain, and access a large data base relevant to student curricular, p<- Jagogical, 
and administrative aspects of a given scholastic environment 

3. Create, maintain, and access subfiles containing meta data (data processed frc n the main 
data base, having high information content and low noise) 

4. Provide printed analysis of past, current, and future student progress throughout the 
scholastic environment 

Or* 
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5. Generate an adaptive feedback loop through which the system can modify its multiple- 
mode ■ simulator to reflect current conditions within its subfiles 

6. Allow experimental modification of system parameters so as to forecast the probable 
outcome of contingent decisions 

7. Provide a mechanism for an externally initiated investigation of the data bank for evaluation 
and experimentation 

8. Provide general linkages for imput of modules into the system 

9. Develop a mathematical skeleton of simulation mechanism 

10. Employ one multiple-model simulator to generate pertinent information 

11 Crystallize and incorporate foundations for time-shared and teleprocessed implementation. 

The Sequential Access File Entry Subsystem. The Sequential Access File Entry 
Subsystem (SAFES) illustrated in Figure 2 embodies the file handler requisite. It provides an 
open-ended data storage and retrieval medium with multiple levels of indexing. This subsystem 
ts self-allocating — that is. upon being provided with information relative to the nature of the input 
data, it will allocate the appropriate file spaces and indices. SAFES will create and maintain both 
direct access (disk) and sequential access <iape) files in any number and of any length as well as 
provide for all data transmission within the system. SAFES provides the communications and 
data environment in which each of the subsystems operates. Any number of simulation models 
can be driven by SAFES which supplies them with raw data as well as reduced data. When 
functioning in a large-scale, time-shared teleprocessing environment, SAFES will create and 
maintain files in any variety of storage media, moniior the usage of any file or subfile, reorganize 
any file or subfile to maintain maximum access efficiency, and make optimal use of physical 
storage media. 




Figure 2. Design of the Sequential Access File Entry Subsystem (SAFES). 

Th'. Generalized Simulator. A generalized simulator, which in effect becomes a unique 
computer language, is used to develop models of a wide range of educational environments. 
Tht> basic structure of a Generalized Educational Decision Simulator (GEDS) is presented in 
Fig jres 3 and 4. This structure is created and specified as educational process information is fed 
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Figure 3. Basic structure of a Generalized Educational Decision Simulator (GEDS): 
Decision point structure. 



into the system. Upon specification, the simulator reduces to a mode! of an aspect of the 
educational environment. Fundamentally, the simulator is a variable decision structure, the 
lattice of which outlines the components (rational and alternative) of decision processes. 

In keeping with the principle of modularity and flexibility, the decision structure is a tree 
configuration of x levels and y alternatives per decision. The criteria for each decision evolve 
from specific constraints of selected student history or performance parameters. These 
constraints may be absolute (i.e., numeric constants or ranges), algorithmic, or based on 
statistical probability levels relative to an analysis of class data. Such a device is comparatively 
rigid in that it cannot be easily modified to reflect changes in student data or course strategy. This 
problem is overcome by incorporating into each decision process a probabilistic weighting factor 
developed either intrinsically or by a student data analysis. As a result, the likelihood of a single 
path being chosen in a given decision process can be increased or decreased without 
reprogramming. The simulator is highly flexible and capable of being adapted quite easily to a 
changing educational environment. 

The feedback mechanism provides the device for accomplishing this adaptation, using 
mathematical pattern recognition as its basis. In essence, the process consists of analyzing the 
student data bank with the object of detecting and classifying patterns of academic behavior. 
Once these patterns are known, categories are established by specifying constant relationship 
between student parameters. An individual student is then evaluated by comparison with each 
category until the most appropriate category is selected and a metric conformity is determined. 
Such a device, which becomes more certain as the number of categories and the population in 
each increases, is used to drive a reporting subsystem and to manipulate the weighting factors in 
the simulator. Hence, a truly modifiable system capable of improving with experience is 
generated. Due to the open-ended nature of the file and the ability of the system to access all 
available data, the experience of time is ever cumulative and can be duplicated at will. 

The Automated Instructional Management System. In its simplest and most elementary 
form, the systems analysis approach at NYIT which constituted the initial phaso of structure of 
the Automated Instructional Management System (AIMS) consisted of three carefully specified 
sets of conditions: 

1. The desired outcomes of objectives of the system 

2. A detailed audit of the characteristics of the system and the system inputs before they are 
operated upon or affected by the system 

2 3 . 
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Figure 4. Basic structure of a Generalized Educational Decision Simulator (GEDS): 
Decision criteria structure. 



3. An explicit description of relevant means-ends relationships and methods for assessing 
efficiency r«. ^ r efficacy (i.e., effective ways in which systems resources may be organized 
to provide j ■ ; ways to desired objectives). 

Next, the appropriate phases relating to instructional management required the develop- 
ment of specifications and/or modifications of the following terms and functions: 

1. Goals (curriculum objectives expressed in behavioral terms delineating precisely the sub- 
stance of the educational program, the skills and knowledge to be learned) 

2. Students (as inputs to the system, with profile structure, academic levels, proficiency 
attainment, and all other relevant data relating to selection and subsequent education) 

3. Curriculum, course, and instructional content (software and. programs designed to accom- 
plish specifications of [1] above) 

4. Instructional strategies (combination of methods, media, and organization required to 
conduct the learning program) 

5. Assessment, tests, and procedures for evaluation 

6. Instructional decision making and prescriptions 

7. Feedback and restructure mechanisms 

8. Organization and facilities (personnel, facilities, faculty, and equipment required to support 
other subsystems). 
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The objectives of AIMS are orovide self-adapting mechanisms which will aid in the 
evaluation of student progress; p.-- ,ide for prescriptive measures for remedial or enrichment 
material; allow empirical validation and optimization of course organization, content, strategies, 
and media; provide a record-keeping and communication function for the pupil, teacher, and 
school; and provide continual feedback to improve functional effectiveness of the system. 

In addition to the linkages to the data base, including all file maintenance functions 
(SAFES), AIMS consists of a report generation subsystem coupled to a heuristic simulator with 
an adaptive feedback element. The goal for this subsystem is to provide the pedagogue with a 
wide range of information-processing tools for the analysis and evaluation of student progress 
and curriculum. 

Coupled to the file-handling capabilities of SAFES, AIMS includes supporting input-output 
options which allow it to do the following: 

1. Perform and report item analyses of student test questions 

2. Receive data on student performance and background as well as course structure 

3. Provide for multiple formats for input data (i.e., without reprogramming, allowing the system to 
be adapted to a wide range of input formats) . 

4. Produce any number of selected output reports which tabulate data relative to an individual 
student performance profile, class performance profiles, and course validation 

5. Permit the selection of students from the main data base whose parameters conform to 
certain specified constraints and perform any of twenty-five statistical operations on selected 
parameters of the selected students. 

It is again emphasized that the design characteristics of SAFES permit it to be used as a 
general data manipulative device capable of providing an information environment in which any 
number of process simulators, of which AIMS is one, may effectively operate. This is the core 
concept of the accountability system. 

The system specifications previously listed for the Generalized Educational Management 
System are likewise applicable to AIMS. The two items which follow are typical specifications 
representing needs in two other areas, pedagogy and behavioral psychology. They have been 
chosen from a range utilized in an application of AIMS at the United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. 

1. Typical pedagogy specifications. 

a. Produce a listing of all students registered in the program; provide options at user choice 
so the listing can be arranged alphabetically, in the order of the student I.D. number, as a 
single list, or divided into the separate class section. 

b. Produce a complete listing of the answer matrices for all tests; include the MBO 
(Measurable Behavior Objective) reference and a brief description of the MBO; list the 
remedial prescription for each wrong answer by noting book number, page number, and 
problem number of the assignment. 

c. Produce an individual student test printout, in a format allowing the report to be given 
directly to the student after a test has been processed; include the identifying heading, the 
truth value of each answer choice, any remedial assignment, a personal message of 
encouragement or censure, and directions to report to the laboratory for a special 
remedial lesson, if necessary. 

d. Provide an individual student rating for homework as a total or recap of the number of A, 
B, C, D, and E ratings assigned to each of the homework problems over a period of time. 

e. Provide individual homework rating scores, student and section, number of A, B, C, D, 
and E grades issued to each student in each section for one particular homework 
assignment (where each letter is assigned a weight and the total score is converted to an 
average percentage). 

f. Format a student profile, giving a su mmary of all test scores and homework scores as well 
as the current average of each student in each section; provide update capacity after 
each entry so as to provide a running profile of each student's performance. 

g. Structure histograms (the frequency distribution bar graph that shews the number of 
students who received each of the test scores assigned) to summarize the total 
performance record on any individual test for rapid visual analysis of the entire student 
population. 
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Provide item analysis so as to maintain a record of the number of students who chose 
each of the answers that were presented in the multiple-choice format of the test, with 
flagging to indicate the areas that need investigation. 

Provide parameter flagging, with output devised to assist the investigator in examining the 
item analysis; select certain parameters to determine answers chosen by more than 90% 
of the students, distractors chosen by 0% of the students, and distractors chosen by more 
than 25% of the students. 

Determine final grade by variable selection of the computer-marked, multiple-choice 
objective test scores; homework grades; hand-graded tri-semester tests; and the final 
hand-graded examination mark—averaged and weighted to arrive at a term mark. 
Calculate and list indices and deviations for the group and individual as follows; 
GrOU P Individual 
Capability index Capability index 

Performance index Performance index 

Performance deviation Absolute performance deviation 

Problem achievement Relative performance deviation 

Posttest achievement Problem achievement 

Net achievement Posttest achievement 

Achievement deviation Net achievement 

Absolute achievement deviation 
Relative achievement deviation 
List MBOs in each lesson to contain the following: 

(1) Each EO (Educational Objective) in the study guide which requires more than one trial 
selection to achieve the correct response 

(2) Each EO in the worksheet for which the criterion question is incorrectly answered 

(3) A remedial prescription for each of the items in (1) and (2) in the 'orm of a reference to 
three standard textbooks and the pages where the material contained in the EO may 
be found 

(4) Each TO (Test Objective) which is not satisfactorily met in the posttest 

(5) A remedial prescription for each TO, as prescribed above. 

Provide a congratulatory message and an optional assignment of enrichment material in 
the form of textbook readings, advanced films and/or advanced audiotapes for those 
students who attain relative performance and relative achievement indices of +20 or 
more. 

n. Provide, for those students who attain a relative achievement index of +30 or more, a 
congratulatory message, an optional assignment as indicated above, and a statement 
that they have attained tutorial status and may be assigned to assist other students in the 
group. 

o. Provide an item analysis, based on study-guide and worksheet performance of the group, 
which enables the instructor to organize the group multiple-media instruction (GMI) 
session for the week. 

p. Provide an item analysis, based on homework problems and posttest, which further 

contributes to instructional decisions for the GMI session, 
q. Structure skill category analysis for each student which enables the instructor to select 

specific weaknesses to be attacked by tutorial assistance, 
r. Provide a media category analysis for each student which enables the course designer as 

well as the instructor to select remedial media and enrichment media for individual 

student use. 

s. Divide each group into quartiles based on net achievement in each lesson, 

t. Display the percentage of students in each quartile with the following characteristics: 

(1 ) Needed more than one try to arrive at the correct answer to each study-guide criterion 
check 

(2) Answered each worksheet question incorrectly 

(3) Received A, B, C, D, or E on each homework problem set 

(4) Answered each posttest question incorrectly. 

u. Display the percentage of students in each quartile who scored well or poorly on 
questions dealing with each of the four media categories. 
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v. Display tho percentage of each of the skill levels correction andled by the students in each 
quartile. 

Typical behavioral psychology specifications. 

a. Produce a matrix which shows the relationship between TO, EO, learning or skill category, 
media type, and each individual question. 

b. Provide for selection and/or extraction of students into experimental groups based on 
characteristics reflected in their data. 

c. Provide a management system capability for at least 1,200 students. 

d. Provide for the maintenance of a student background data file which includes (1) past 
academic history, (2) student interest profile, (3) aptitude profile (SAT scores, achieve- 
ment scores, and reading level). 
Provide for collection of student timing information. 

Allow information input from (1) midterm exam, (2) final exam, (3) topic or lesson, (4) pre- 
test, (5) posttest, and (6) monitor of classroom performance (or analogy). 
Provide capability to perform the following statistical analyses on selected groups of 
students: 

(1) Analysis of Variance 

(2) Item Analysis 

(3) Kuder-Richardson Analysis 

(4) Correlation of Widespread Classes 

(5) T-Test of Means and Differences 

(6) Linear Regression Analysis 

(7) Pearson and Rank Correlation 

(8) Covariance Analysis' 

(9) Multiple Regression Analysis 

Develop a mathematical basis for an empirical simulation model for student guidance and 
forecasting. 
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Figure 5. Essential requirements of an educational environment. 



Additional Evaluative System Characteristics. The simplified schema of Figure 5 
indicates essential requirements of an educational environment. Basically, we begin with 
students to be educated; we then structure varied environmental arrangements to prepare 
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Figure 6. Salient elements of the Adaptive Feedback System. 




Figure 7. A component of the Automated Adaptive Feedback System applied to a 
course. 
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Figure 8. Example of the use, as a principal criterion for measurement of effectiveness, 
of the upward shifting of the "normal" achievement curve, plotted against 
delineated objective measures, for successive offerings of a program. 

students to function successfully in postacademic situations; and finally, we evaluate successes 
and failures, with varied criteria, to see what modifications are necessary for the totality being 
examined. As an example, evaluators of technical programs are concerned with the ability of 
graduates to be accepted, function, adjust, and progress in the industries or society offering 
opportunities for which they have been prepared by/ the educational environment. All the 
elements encompassed within the environment— pupils,' facilities, teachers, courses, resources, 
and other relevant factors— are adjusted when the total process does not yield the broad 
objectives set for the educational system under scrutiny. Thus, if an automotive technology 
program fails to produce industry acceptance or retention for the majority of its students, the 
entire program, not just a single component, will be scrutinized. 

Figure 6 shows salient elements of the Adaptive Feedback System, and Figure 7 represents 
a component of the Automated Adaptive Feedback/System applied to a course. Again, it is 
emphasized that the criteria for measurement of effectiveness are those selected by the users. 
One user might select as a principal criterion the upward shifting of the "normal" achievement 
curve, plotted against delineated objective measures, for successive offerings of a program 
(Figure 8). Another might select as the principal: criterion reduction of student attrition by 
curriculum modification. (It has been alleged that 10% of course content has been responsible 
for 90% of attrition and failure in certain occupationally related skill areas in some military training 
centers.) 

The impact of important elements affecting educational systems is sometimes under- 
emphasized or unstudied, possibly because of its complexity. Educators require a system 
provision to yield meaningful information which will assist in decision making in stressed political 
situations. The usual inadequacy of information for this critical function is an important reason for 
the reluctance of individuals and communities to stand accountable for their programs. A 
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Figure 9. Simulation model of the communities concerned, with computer analysis 
techniques equivalent to the voter profile approaches which characterize 
election forecasting. 
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Figure 10. An example (No. 1) of the interrelationship of the model In Figure 9 to 

Instructional process subsystems, giving further evaluation approaches to 
given educational situations. 
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Figure 1 1. An example (No. 2) of the Interrelationship of the model In Figure 9 to 

instructional process subsystems, giving further evaluation approaches to 
given educational situations. 

potential simulation model of the communities concerned, with computer analysis techniques 
equivalent to the voter profile approaches which characterize election forecasting, is shown in 
Figure 9. The interrelationship to instructional process subsystems is amplified in Figures 10 and 
1 1 , which illustrate further evaluation approaches to given educational situations. 

The purpose of each component described is to produce those quantifiable meases, 
individual or composite, which determine the effectiveness of the instructional system. While 
different system users may weigh the information produced in terms of their own priorities, the 
baselines produced will always be quantitative and specific. 

The Guidance Model. The guidance model, ULTRA, illustrates further the accountability 
system as it operates at NY IT. (See Figure 12.) ULTRA, occupational^ oriented at NY IT, is a model 
which can be applied to the guidance and control of a student through any educational 
environment. Operating within a ceniral information system such as SAFES, enough flexibility 
exists to allow ULTRA to provide basic guidance information as well as supervised management 
of students involved in elemerttary, secondary, and collegiate education. The purpose of ULTRA 
is to provide all students the education (environment, courses, and curriculum) which will qualify 
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them for the career objectives selected by their individual interests and potential abilities— as 
diagnosed, discussed, predicted, and interpreted by the combined attributes of man-made 
examination, computer-oriented methodologies, man-machine interpretations, and final human 
decision-making approval. 

ULTRA has, as one of its fundamental objectives, the organization of pathways by means of 
which each student may expect a high probability of realizing the predicted match of individual 
potential with occupational, scholastic, and curricular opportunities available. The resulting 
procedures can guide those concerned with tho learning process through the major steps of 
optimized educational decision making with respect to occupational guidance. ULTRA permits 
varied routes for either student guidance assignment or achievement of desired educational 
results. The computer, when used in a guidance-management process, focuses on such factors 
as these: 

1. Desired end-point job skills, in terms of student performance, which the training is to bring 
about 

2. Prerequisite entry-level skills 

3. Detailed task analyses which stipulate testing measures to verify performance 

4. Predictive measures to develop criteria of performance coupled to recommendations for the 
kinds of instruction, strategies, and guidance which will best overcome each learner 
deficiency 

5. Cost-effectiveness measures to provide a means of evaluating "success" in terms of dollar 
costs, pupil time expenditures, or other pertinent criteria 

6. Capacity to provide information sufficient to operate a complete manpower system encom- 
passing the school and community resources. 

As pari of ULTRA, the computer serves researchers as an aid in the creation of individually 
oriented programs for students who desire technical careers, including those whose success in 
conventional programs is questionable. Students in ULTRA are admitted, interviewed, and 
tested. The resulting data are sent to a computerized information center where a personal profile 
is constructed for each student. The profile encompasses records of ability, skills, and 
knowledge as well as a prediction of the student's performance. Guidance counselors design a 
student's individual program on the basis of the profile, interview, and computer recom- 
mendations. 

Students with immediate capacity for college work are enrolled in programs leading to the 
two-year associate or four-year bachelor's degree in various specialized technical fields. Others 
are referred to a diagnostic center where they undergo further examination. On the basis of test 
results, they enter two- or four-year programs combining regular courses and remedial studies to 
overcome academic weakness. Students with marked deficiencies are enrolled in an intensive 
precollege program prior to the pursuit of college-level courses. Those unable to undertake 
college work are placed in an "alternative skills" program which combines jobs in cooperating 
industries with off-campus studies. The alternative skills program enables future transfer to 
college-level academics. 

One paramount aspect of Project ULTRA is the continuous assessment of individual 
progress. Test scores, learning rates, and acquired skills are constantly recorded and fed back to 
the teaching staff by the computer. An instructor need not wait until the conventional midterm or 
final examination for an overview of student progress. Such intensive assessments allow staff 
members to refine predictive techniques and alter a student's curriculum where necessary. For 
example L a work-study student may be transferred to college and advanced training; a student 
with a poor chance for success in a given program may be channeled into a program where 
success is more probable. Project ULTRA retains face-to-face counseling; it has, in addition, 
demonstrated that computers can keep guidance and evaluative requirements for a diversified 
student body within feasible economic bounds. 

The Institutional Management Information System. The Institutional Management 
Information System (IMIS), another of the GEM subsystems, performs the function of central 
administration and library management on an institutional level. The institution may bo defined 
as an elementary or secondary school, a vocational institution, a school district, a sriall college, 
a university, or even a statewide educational network. This diversity of application is attributable 
to the principle of modularity and the innate flexibility of SAFES. Program modules having varied 
functions can be inserted into or extracted from the system without affecting the integrity of the 
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Figure '12. ULTRA: A schematic outline of the overall concept. 
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totality. SAFES will thon modify tho data onvironmont to accommodato tho now function. Within 
tho provinco of central administration aro tho functions of grado roporting, admissions, 
registration, scheduling, studont accounting, plant and oquipmont maintonanco, inventory 
control, payroll, gonoral accounting, and purchasing as woll as tho library functions of 
cataloguing, circulation control, and information rotrioval. 

Tho Program Management Information System. In addition to tho administrative systom 
oporativo under GEMS, a number of simulation dovices can be used in augmenting tho systom 
to provido management information in specific aroas. Ono such simulation dovico dovelopod by 
the Advanced Systems Group is the Program Managemont Information System (PROMIS). 
PROMIS is a planning, programming, and budgeting simulator designod to provide information 
on the cost of projected implementation of educational programs. In addition, whon provided with 
allowable variations in program elements, it will produco a range of optimal and suboptimal 
program implementations based solely on cost analysis. Although the system is capable of 
accepting a wide range of information, the greatest information yield is attained when a modified 
PERT input is provided. This system can be applied to generate cost projections and optimum 
implementation patterns for a wide variety of programs. Examples might include the analysis of a 
model elementary teacher-training program or of a projected curriculum change involving new or 
reallocated teaching staff, with consequent impact upon facilities, building, and space allocation 
proposals. 

Conclusion 

It has been the intent here to describe the philosophy and initial application of an 
accountability system which can aid in coping with the problems of our occupationally related 
schools. 

The very nature of educational effectiveness is complex and goes beyond simple indices 
such as the relationship of cost to productive output. The problems confronting researchers who 
are attempting to quantify and measure the intangible qualities of education are formidable but 
not insurmountable. 

All relevant questions relating to accountability cannct be answered by any single model. 
Any model is only an abstraction of selected factors and characteristics of an environment, 
embodying a stated opinion as to probable relationships. Yet the process has validity, for the 
model, be it good or bad, is a tangible structure capable of being tested. Its closeness to the 
world of reality can usually be precisely determined. When it operates well, it forecasts probable 
occurrences accurately; when it fails, it can be modi .ed, retested, and reevaluated. Empirically, 
the pattern can be repeated until a basis exists whe;ein the effectiveness of change in any of tne 
model's components can be evaluated against the indicators important to the model's use. 

The just-published Informational Technology and Its Impact on American Education 
(Congress of the United States, Office of Technology Assessment, 1 983) draws two basic sets of 
conclusions: 

1. The so-called information revolution, driven by rapid advances in communication and 
computer technology, is profoundly affecting American education. It is changing the nature of 
what needs to be learned, who needs to learn it, who will provide it, and how it will be provideo 
and paid for. 

2. Information technology potentially can improve and enrich the educational services that 
traditional educational institutions provide, distribute education and training into new environ- 
ments such as the home and office, reach new clients such as handicapped or homebound 
persons, and teach job-related technological skills. 

The first premise is obviously happening, and meaningful success — nationally and 
globally — of tne second lies in your hands. Ycur research will affect the capacity of the 
educational providers to meet their changing mission. 
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THE STATE OP THE ASSOCIATION 

AND THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PROFESSION 



William F. Lashor 

Prosidont, Tho Association for Institutional Research 



Notv lht> fullowtthi i:; <\n tuhUui wmion of (ho fiusidtinthtl Address dolivomd on Monday ovatiifhj 

Tho topic of this mklross is tho stnto of tho association and tho institutional rosoarch 
profession. It is difficult to talk about ono of thoso aroas without talking about tho othor. Our 
profossion is dovotod to data collodion, analysis, reporting, and rclatod staff work dosignod to 
facilitato operations and decision making within our institutions, Tho major purposos of tho 
Association for Institutional Rosoarch (AIR), on tho othor hand, aro to bonofit, assist, and 
advance thoso activities to improve tho understanding, planning, and operation of our 
institutions. 

However, wo can soparate thoso aroas for discussion purposos, and I proposo to do just 
that, I would like to tako just a fow minutes to givo you my evaluation of the curront condition of 
tho Association and to exploro with you where institutional research is as a profession and whore 
it is headed. 

The State of the Association 

In mv judgment, as president of AIR and as a member of the Executive Committeo for five of 
the last six years, the state of AIR in 1983 is quite good. 

1. Financially, we are sound. We ended 1981-82 with a higher fund balance than we had in 
1980-81. Although we continue to manage the transition after the fiscal- and member-year 
changes begun two years ago, one result of these changes is clear: the Association's cash 
flow has improved dramatically. We are now able to do better short-term financial planning, 
and the result of our improved cash management is reflected in higher interest income. 

2. In the area of membership, the reviews are mixed. We currently have over 1600 members 
representing just under 1000 institutions from Canada, the United States, and twenty-four 
other countries. However, our total membership is at its lowest point since 1978. The 
unusual seventeen-month length of the 1981-82 membership year and the confusion 
surrounding renewals for 1982-83 no doubt account for some of this. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental point remains — membership is down and we must do something about that. 
The Executive Committee has discussed this problem thoroughly and has been proceeding 
cautiously. In my judgment, this has been the proper approach. During this year of 
transition, we have been developing new membership benchmarks, and we were not certain 
until recently if, in fact, there was a problem or v.hat its magnitude was. However, the time for 
action is at hand. 

I recommend that the 1983-84 Executive Committee develop and implement a 
program to increase membership. I suspect that much will be said during this Forum about 
individuals at our institutions who are actually doing institutional research, but who .either 
don't identify their activities as such, or don't know that what they are doing is actually 
institutional research. These professionals would benefit from being members of AIR, 
attending our meetings, and reading our publications. These are the people we should 
recruit as members. 

3. In the area of nominations, I think we can point with pride to the system we use and the 
results it produces. As I have looked at our ballot over the last several years, I have thought, 
"No matter who wins this election, the Association wins, because they are all highly 
competent individuals." I do not mean to imply that it is not important for us to participate in 
our elections. The people we elect make many decisions on our Denalf concerning AIR 
business. It is vital that we know who they are so we can go to them with suggestions or 
criticisms concerning association affairs. What I do mean is that we have very good people 
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m this association, and for the most part they are willing to serve. We continup to be able to 
identify these people and benefit from thrir talents. 
4. The Forum has consistently been our single most important event each year. Whether we 
continue to have the reputation of presenting one of live best professional programs in 
higher education will depend on how well we identify topics of relevance and interest, and 
how well we perform as presenters. 

In my opinion, Forum planning, especially involving the program, has become much 
more efficient in recent years. As you may recall, we changed the structure of Forum 
responsibility a few years ago. Prior to that time, the vice president was also Forum chair. 
Immediately following the electic- *he vice president-elect was confronted with the massive 
task of planning the next Forum. I always wanted to do a blood pressure check on those 
people as they learned of the enormity of their task. Anyway, we changed that and added 
the positions of Forum chair and associate Forum chair to the Executive Committee. The 
idea was that a person would be elected associate Forum chair to help plan one Forum and 
tnen succeed to the position of Forum chair and assume full responsibility for the next. In my 
judgment, this change has worked beautifully. The Toronto Forum is the third one for which 
the Forum chair has had essentially two years to prepare. Work on the Fort Worth Forum 
has already begun. 

Nevertheless, there are still areas of Forum planning which we need to improve. Site 
selection and hotel contract negotiations are areas which we have always done ourselves. 
Essentially, new people have been involved with this function for each Forum. However, 
these are very important areas and are no place for inexperience. Unfortunately, very few of 
our members have developed the expertise necessary to work in them. In response to this 
problem, the Executive Committee has approved revised procedures for site selection. We 
have also been exploring ways to improve the consistency and profesr.i. •! character of our 
hotel negotiations. These deliberations should be continued so that the c^: possible Forum 
sites and hotel accommodations are made available to our members at the lowest possible 
cost. 

5. Turning to other professional development activities, I think we have continued to make 
progress. Several pre-Forum professional development opportunities (PDOs) and work- 
shops are being offered at this Forum. 

This year, the Professional Development Services Board also purchased general 
management courses in cassette and workbook form. These courses are designed for more 
general management development in a self-paced format. They are available for rental from 
the Executive Office in Tallahassee. 

In my opinion, however, we have just begun to mount a comprehensive program of 
professional development offerings. Portable curricular materials similar to the general 
management packages need to be developed on topics specifically related to institutional 
research. More PDOs and workshops need to be developed and made available to our 
regional groups for their meetings throughout the year. Finally, we need to pui.h harder 
toward the goal of making this professional development program financially self-sustaining. 

6. Publications constituted our original area of professional development. The AIR-sponsored 
journal, Research in Higher Education, and our sponsored sourcebook, New Directions for 
Institutional Research, continue to be published. The Professional File also continues, and I 
should note that the first sixteen issues of this series will be republished as a bound volume. 

Unfortunately, the current yearbook,-/*//? 1982-83, was not available until May. The 
Executive Committee and Publications Board felt that this late arrival significantly reduced 
the utility of this publication— especially the directory and governance sections. Therefore, 
the publication schedule has been revised ro that this document will be available in a more 
timely fashion. The 1983-84 version, containing the proceedings from the Toronto Forum 
and a directory update, will be published in the early fall of 1983~ 

In addition, a Best Paper Award has been established as a companion to the Suslow 
Award. It will be given annually for the best Forum contributed paper. The Suslow Award will 
continue to be reserved for publications by members which make "original and significant" 
contributions to the profession, but it will no longer be restricted just to Forum papers. 

7 . A little earlier I made a passing reference to regional groups. In my opinion, these and other 
groups associated with AIR are more important now than ever before. One only needs to 
compare increasing travel costs with decreasing travel budgets at many of our institutions to 
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understand what I mean. To many of our members, the associated groups provide the main 
opportunity for professional development. To many of our newer members, these groups 
provide the first opportunity to make professional presentations aDOut analytical findings 
and/or new institutional research techniques. 

Because of their importance, the Association's programs for affiliation and financial 
support for these groups should continue. I have long believed that the speaker's travel 
grants (for which these groups can apply to help defray their meeting costs) are important. 
However, I wonder whether we are helping the right groups. We tend to help those that are 
fairly well organized rather than those that are just forming. In any event, this grant program 
is being reevaluated to determine its effectiveness. 

8. In the international area, AIR has long attempted to develop a network of persons outside 
North America who are interested in institutional research. This effort has been successful 
generally, especially in Europe. Nevertheless, I feel that we have some decisions to make 
concerning the fundamental orientation of our international role. Should AIR become truly 
international in scope and be a "worldwide umbrella organization?" Or, alternatively, should 
we encourage the development of AIR-like organizations in other countries and form a 
loosely allied federation? Although in our hearts we may wish for the first alternative, 
distance, language, and cultural differences may move us toward the second. Fortunately, 
this is one of the questions that the ad hoc Commission to Reassess the Purposes and 
Objectives of AIR is studying. 

9. Two years ago, the Higher Education Articulation Committee (HEAC) was established to 
investigate closer cooperation with other professional organizations similar to AIR. While 
there appears to be little interest in combined meetings or central office functions, we should 
continue to work towards greater cooperation with these groups, especially in areas such as 
special publication projects, jointly sponsored regional workshops, and special interest 
group meetings at annual conferences. 

The second function of HEAC was in the area of policy analysis and federal data 
requirements. I must admit a sense of frustration in this area. In my opinion, AIR should 
raise its voice in Washington concerning the impact of federal data requirements on our U.S. 
institutions much more than it does. But the long-standing character of this association is 
that it is a collection of individuals who speak for themselves— so who can speak for the 
Association? In addition, we are an international association and, as the argument goes, the 
higher education issues which are controversial in Washington cannot be treated as being 
more important than those which are controversial in Ottawa, Stockholm, or Canberra. All of 
this is true, but it seems to me that a professional organization, whose members have such 
an important stake in their institution's responses to the information requests made by their 
national education agencies, should be able to devise better mechanisms to bring its 
expertise to bear on these issues. This should be true no matter what country is involved. 
Fortunately, once again this is one of the questions being addressed by the Commission. 

The work of HEAC is now essentially complete. Its interorganizational functions can be 
carried out better by AIR officers, the Publications Board, the Professional Development 
Services Board, and the Associated Groups Committee. Its policy analysis function should 
be debated further by the Commission and the Executive Committee, but should become 
the responsibility of the president. 
10. Now to the Commission itself. As you know, during the past year, I established the ad hoc 
Commission to Reassess the Purposes and Objectives of AlFi. It was established, with the 
approval and concurrence of the Executive Committee, to help us determine whether the 
purposes of the Association are still timely and relevant, given the current changing 
environment of higher education. The Commission was asked if the Association's purposes 
should be changed and, if so, in what way. We asked if steps should be taken for AIR to 
become more visible to those who are doing institutional research in our institutions but who 
don't think of themselves as institutional researchers. We asked if AIR should change its 
name and, if so, to what. And finally, we asked what the role of institutional research should 
be in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The Commission members include Donald J. Reichard, chairman, from the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro, Frank S. Black from Murray State University, John S. 
Chase from the University of British Columbia, James W Firnberg from Louisiana State 
University, Robert F. Grose from Amherst College, Stephen R. Hample from Montana State 




University, Richard B. Heydinger from the University of Minnesota, Paul Jedamus from the 
University of Colorado, Lois E. Torrence from the University of Connecticut, Robert A. 
Wallhaus from the Illinois Board of Higher Education, Janis H. Weiss from North Hennepin 
Community College, and Robert Winter from Florida International University. 

The State of the Profession 

In keeping with the work of the Commission, I would like to provide my own view of the state 
of the institutional research profession and where it is going. 

Nearly twenty years ago, in their classic, The Managerial Revolution in Higher Education, 
Francis Rourke and Glenn Brooks (1966, p. 144) stated that institutional research was . . at 
the heart of the trend toward the use of modern management techniques in higher education." 
However, we institutional researchers have disagreed about whether or not this trend should 
occur. We have long argued about whether institutional research should be oriented toward the 
theoretical study of higher education or be associated with administration, providing support for 
policy and decision making. The more traditional view, represented originally by Nevitt Sanford, 
argues that institutional research should focus on academic and instructional issues. This 
approach emphasizes theoretical studies of such matters as the internal dynamics of colleges 
and universities, the effectiveness of an institution's academic program, and the impact of higher 
education on students. On the other hand, the late John Dale Russell, whom we acknowledge as 
one of the original institutional researchers, stressed that institutional research should focus 
more on adm.mstrative analysis and should support decisions concerning institutional policy and 
planning. 

The Russell model has, in recent years at least, been the predominant one. In many of our 
institutions, studies of educational effectiveness are left to educational psychologists, learning 
theorists, and other interested scholars. More general analyses of higher education organiza- 
tions and their environments are left to faculty members in academic departments and/or 
research centers for the study of higher education. 

In my opinion, the emphasis on administrative analysis (that is, the Russell model) is 
appropriate. Institutional research professionals should spend their time in support of decision 
making, policy making, and planning. However, as soon as one accepts this notion, the very 
nature of data, depision making and planning forces one to deal with such issues as the creation 
of information, the context of its use, and the political nature of higher education organizations 
and their environment. 

Data vs. information. The primary activity of institutional researchers should be the 
transformation of data into information. Conceptually, there are some very important differences 
between data and information. A good explanation of these differences is provided by Dennis 
Jones (1982), our colleague from NCHEMS, in his book, Data and Information for Executive 
Decisions in Higher Education. According to Jones: 

Data are either quantities or codes that result from observation or measurement. Quantities 
are things like the number of students enrolled or the number of volumes /a the library. 
Codes ... are numh^rs that identify certain characteristics such as the race, sex, or 
program level of students. Data are the raw facts from which information can be developed. 
The quality of data is determined by their validity, their accuracy, and their reliability. 

Information . . . consists of data that have been combined and given a form in which 
they convey some useful knowledge to a recipient user. Information is created when data 
are selected, organized, and analytically manipulated, such that the result is in a form that 
informs the user and serves his or her needs. The quality of information is determined by its 
relevance to the concerns of the intended user, its timeliness, and its acceptability to the 
user. (p. 7) 

In other words, we institutional researchers provide our most essential service when we 
transform data into information which is relevant to the concerns of whoever is to use it and 
provide that information to the user in a timely fashion. The emphasis must be on the use of the 
information and the context of that use. 

Data in their raw form are probably apolitical, but they are not very useful. However, as data 
are acted upon through selection, organization, or analysis, they become politicized in two ways. 
First, the very process of selection and organization of data involves many human judgments by 
the information specialist. In other words, the analysis which an institutional researcher performs 
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is itself a political act. That individual's understanding of the intended use of the information, 
personal beliefs concerning the issue under consideration, and outlook for the institution are just 
three areas that could affect the analysis and, perhaps ultimately, the decision in which the 
information is to be used. 

The second factor is that information is always subject to more than one interpretation. For 
example, information specialists generate and interpret information within their own frames of 
reference. Users receive that information and use it within their frames of reference. However, 
other individuals may subsequently use the same information based on their viewpoints, and 
possibly outside the context in which the information was originally intended. This subsequent 
use does not necessarily constitute misuse of information, but it can and often does. 

These two outcomes of the transformation of data into information may explain why many 
institutional researchers prefer simply to transmit data and leave the analysis or interpretation to 
others. In my opinion, when they do this they are not doing good institutional research. Unless 
we provide timely and usable information, we will not be sufficiently involved in institutional policy 
making and planning. And this is really the core of the matter 

We must be involved in these central institutional processes— and our output must be used. 
These processes are often essentially information intensive, and institutional leaders should turn 
to us for our expertise. For example, virtually any institutional planning effort requires information 
on the institution's past, its present situation, its environment, and forecasts of its future 
condition. Because of the data and analysis at their disposal, institutional researchers can be 
among the most knowledgeable individuals on campus concerning the institution's future 
direction. In fact, it is difficult to see how legitimate planning can be done without the involvement 
of productive institutional researchers, But those who actually plan— that is, the institution's main 
decision makers— must have information in a timely and relevant ma,.;ier. They need quality 
management information in order to decide the institution's future. Institutional researchers 
should fill this role, and I would argue that we must fill it. 

Decision context. Jones' definition of information also requires that we understand the 
context within which information will be used. This means understanding the institution, knowing 
who the important players in the decision game are, understanding the kind of decision-making 
process involved, and being able to work with decision makers who have different personalities 
and administrative styles. 

When I use the phrase "understanding the institution," I mean that we must have a full 
understanding of our institution's dominant governance and administrative style. This style 
depends on our institution's history, its external environment, its leadership and, fundamentally, 
its mission. Differences in these areas can lead to differences in the kind of institutional research 
we can do. For example, if the institution is a very bureaucratic one, the institutional research role 
may be to prepare routine reports and analyses based on operational data, or reports on the 
performance of units in meeting institutional goals and objectives. If, on the other hand, the 
institution is essentially a political anarchy, it may be more important that the institutional 
-researcher operate as a catalyst, linking problems with decisions and outcomes rather than 
supplying quantitative information. 

In a similar vein, it is very important that we understand the formal and informal processes 
by which different types of decisions are made in our institutions. We need to know what 
individuals, groups, or bodies are involved in different decisions. These are the "decision 
players'" I referenced earlier. Are faculty always involved? Are only certain influential faculty 
members or deans involved? Does faculty legislation come through some university-wide 
constituent assembly to be approved or vetoed by the institutional president? Are the answers to 
these questions different if we are talking about budget matters, n r curriculum matters, or 
facilities matters? 

Likewise, we must understand the kind of decision-making process for which we are 
preparing information. Institutional researchers have traditionally assumed that their studies and 
analyses would be used as part of a rational process in which all decision alternatives are fully 
explored and thoroughly analyzed before a final decision is made. Most experienced institutional 
researchers can recall many periods of frustration because the rational model was not followed 
and their information was not used. 

However, we must be more flexible. There are other models of decision making in use, and 
we need to be aware of them. Decisions are made within particular political contexts. We need to 
know the political context surrounding the decision for which we are providing information and 
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we must take into account the intended use of the information we are providing within that 
context. It may be to help make a decision; it may be to support a judgment already made; or it 
may be to provide the p.ppearance of rational decision making. 

It is also very important to take into account the personality characteristics and administra- 
tive style of the individual to whom we are providing the information. Some individuals are more 
oriented towards quantitative information than others. The last two presidents with whom I have 
worked are good examples: the first was not very quantitatively oriented at all. In fact, she did not 
trust anything coming out of a computer. My current president is very oriented towards 
quantitative informaiion. Although some may think he is not always rational in his approach to 
decision making, he understands the use and potential political impact of information. Working 
with these two individuals has been very different. With the first, we had to deal with decisions as 
nonquantitatively as possible. With the second, the numbers must be there — properly justified, 
with tight, concise arguments. 

In summary, there are significant conceptual differences between data and information. The 
need for information is a function not only of its use but of the characteristics and personality of 
the user and of the decision context within which the information will be used. The transformation 
of data into information that is both relevant to the decision context and communicates to the 
user is never a strictly mechanical or totally analytical task. Certainly, institutional researchers 
must be sophisticated about the data they are using and about appropriate analytical treatments, 
but they must also have the ability to understand the management problem, to appreciate the 
perspective from which the information user addresses the problem, and to identify and 
appropriately analyze the data and present it in a form that will best inform the user who is 
confronting the problem. 

I realize that these notions are a far cry from traditional institutional research values which 
argue that institutional research should remain aloof from decision making. Unfortunately, such 
institutional research remains tangential to the main processes of an institution. The products of 
such research are received, seldom utilized, often relegated to a shelf to gather dust, or worse 
yet, discarded. In today's environment there is little room for functions, offices, or individuals 
whose outputs are peripheral to the main processes of institutions. On a campus where financial 
prospects are grim, if the products of the institutional research office are not being utilized, if the 
- office is not valued or perceived as being productive, if the staff members are not in the main 
stream of the institution's policy-making and planning processes, a decision may very likely be 
made to use the resources which support that office in other ways. Unfortunately, such decisions 
are being made today. 

Institutional research in the Information society. And yet, if we view such decisions in 
the context of our society today, they are difficult to understand. Here we are with our expertise 
as information specialists living in a society being literally bombarded with information and 
information technology. For example: 

• John Naisbitt (1982), in his bestseller Megatrends, tells us that we have moved from the 
Postindustrial Society into the Information Society. 

• We are told that computers and high technology will be the backbone of this new societal 
phase. 

• There is a constant parade of vendors on our campuses explaining the advantages of their 
particular personal computers, word processors, and decision-support systems. 

• We are spending large sums of money on these machines and their software 

• The Chronicle of Higher Education (March 30, 1983, p. 1) (which, according to one of my 
faculty colleagues, has become the "Wall Street Journal of higher education") tells us that 
"Technology, the boom in microcomputers ... is probably the single most important develop- 
ment affecting campuses today." 

• We read that Carnegie Mellon University intends to equip eve.y student, faculty member, and 
staff member with their own personal computer 

The information ball game, if you will, is changing right before our eyes. The new technology 
theoretically gives everyone access to the data they need. Those who are sophisticated enough 
can construct their own personal data bases which draw from external as well as institutional 
data resources and contain the data they find most useful for their purposes. They can do their 
own analyses. Decision makers can do their own institutional research! And if they can, where 
does that leave us? Where does that leave our profession? I submit that the answer to these 
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questions will be found in how well we, ourselves, adapt to this information society I would hope 
we remember three things: 

1 . We are not alone. It is obvious that we do not have exclusive rights to the job of information 
analysis on our campuses. Other individuals are now involved. I referred earlier to the people 
who are doing institutional research but don't know it or don't identify their activities as such 
We need to communicate with these people and become knowledgeable about what they are 
doing. Historically, little research was done on our institutions. On many campuses, it now 
seems that everybody is interested in analyzing the institution. The new technology will make 
this situation even more complicated. For the sake of our institutions and our profession, we 
need to keep ourselves informed about the activities of these people. On our campus,' we 
have recently formed an informal institutional research council to foster this kind of 
communication. Representatives from the offices of institutional studies, budget, admissions 
registrar, dean of students, measurement and evaluation, and administrative data processing 
are involved. Representatives from other offices may be invited in the future. 

2. We don't need more data. Even though more and more people will have access to 
information technology and be able to process more data on their own, they may still not be 
able to use what they create. As we discussed earlier, data become information only in the 
context of use; if we understand that context and the characteristics of the user our 
information and analyses will be useful. Otherwise, we shall all drown in a sea of data. These 
are fundamental points. Having more data is useless unless that data can be selected and 
translated into useful information. 

3. We must each know our boss. Our relationships with the decision makers on campus will 
become even more important. Many will embrace the new technology. Some may not As an 
example, there was an article recently in the Wall Street Journal (January 12, 1983, p. 1) 
about a few chief executive officers who have designed their own personal information 
systems which allow them to bypass the usual channels of information and discover almost 
instantaneously how their companies are doing. Staff members who had usually provided 
that information originally feared they would lose their influence and maybe even their jobs 
However, the article went on to explain that the executives involved were a "particular 
breed"— very data oriented and easily frustrated if they could not get the desired information 
quickly and in their own prescribed form. Such executive systems are "not for everyone " it 
stated. 

Here again, the decision maker's personality is the key. Even if presidents or other 
decision makers are interested in doing their own analysis, they may not have sufficient time 
In this case, they may ask the campus institutional researcher to assist them on special 
projects. If they do have the time to perform their own analysis, they may still need help in 
developing their personal data bases. The point is that not all campus executives will be able 
to develop a personal decision support system on their own. Many will need a chauffeur— and 
why not an institutional research chauffeur? 

In fact, it is conceivable that the new technology will cause the relationship between the 
institutional researcher and the decision maker to return to what it was in an earlier time 
Megatrends author John Naisbitt (1982, p. 39) argues that "whenever new technology is 
introduced into a society, there must be a counter-balancing human response— that is, high 
touch— or the technology is rejected." My "high tech/high touch" scenario for institutional 
research goes like this: 

Years ago, institutional researchers were very often presidential assistants who did special 
research projects for their bosses. (This structure is still in use today on many small 
campuses.) As time passed and the institutional researchers were asked to do more 
things— including carrying out institutional self-studies, developing data bases, meeting the 
massive accountability demands for compliance data, and developing forecasting and 
analytical techniques— centralized institutional research offices were developed with rela- 
tively large staffs. 

But now, with the new technology of personal computers and personal data bases, the 
institutional research function may become completely decentralized. The president may 
again have an assistant doing special analytical projects-out with significantly more 
advanced tools than in earlier times. 
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In any event, our profession faces a time of challenge and, I think, a time of change. Our 
own Bill Tetlow (1973, p. 150) wrote that the institutional research movement was an idea in the 
1920s, was conceived in the '40s, born in the '50s, went through infancy in the early '60s, 
childhood in the late '60s, and reached puberty in the early 70s. I submit to you that we have 
come through adolescence and early adulthood and are now faced with the knowledge that, 
because of the technological revolution in which we are living, lots of other people can do what 
we say we can do. 

How the profession of institutional research handles this mid-life crisis is up to each of us. 
We can move to new levels of professional expertise or we can fall by the wayside. Our journey 
will be exciting, for sure. I wish us all well. 
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The Sidney Suslow 
Outstanding Forum 
Paper Award 



In early May of 1977, Sidney Suslow, one of the founders of the Association for Institutional 
Research passed away. This gentle, inspiring human being had not only served as president of the 
Association, he had also continuously dedicated himself to the improvement of institutional 
research as a profession. 

Nowhere in the tireless efforts of Sidney Suslow was his dedication, encouragement, and high 
standard of excellence for the profession better exemplified than in his contributions to the 
establishment of extensive and quality publications sponsored by the Association. He served as 
chairperson of the Publications Board and, until his death, served as editor of the quarterly 
monograph. New Directions for institutional Research. 

It was in recognition of this special member of the Association, and to perpetuate his concern for 
excellence in the profession and its publications, that the Publications Board recommended, and 
the Executive Committee approved, the establishment of the Sidney Suslow Outstanding Forum 
Paper Award. This award may be presented annually to the individual presenting the Forum paper 
(from the previous year's Forum) judged to be of the highest quality with regard to the application of 
research methodology and analysis as well as the contribution of the topic to the development of 
- the field of institutionaUesearch. — 

The first Sidney Suslow Outstanding Forum Paper Award (for the outstanding paper presented 
at the previous Forum) was presented at the 1978 Forum in Houston. The paper was printed in its 
entirety in the proceedings of that Forum, Research and Planning for Higher Education. The 
award for the 1978 outstanding paper was presented at the 1979 Forum in San Diego and was 
published in the first special AIR Forum issue of the AIR journal. Research in Higher Education. 
Subsequent award papers have been and will continue to be published in their entirety in the 
special issue of Research in Higher Education. 



SIDNEY SUSLOW OUTSTANDING FORUM PAPER 
AWARD RECIPIENTS 

1977 Forum: Calculating the Economic Multipliers for Local University Spending 

Charles Dudley Salley, Georgia State University 

1978 Forum: A Longitudinal Study of Grades in 144 Undergraduate Courses 

James E. Prather. Glynton Smith, and Janet E. Kodras. 
Georgia State University 

1979 Forum: The Study of Academic Department Performance 

Alan C. Bare, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

1980 Forum: Factors in Teaching Assignments: Measuring Workload by Effort 

Gerald W. McLaughlin. James R. Montgomery, Archer R. Gravely, 
and Beatrice T. Mahan 
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§ SEMINAR: ORGANIZATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY AND THE SELF- 
jj- FULFILLING PROPHECY (professional development opportunity— PDO) 

ED D. ROACH (presenter), Dean, School of Business, Southwest Texas State 
Q. University 

The objective of the seminar was to help participants (1) develop an awareness of the 
extraordinary influence that people have on others without being aware of that influence, 
(2) examine the phenomenon of the self-fulfilling prophecy, and (3) examine research on the 
phenomenon and assess how to become more productive administrators through a better 
understanding of the self-fulfilling prophecy. The session featured lecture, a film, a leadershin 
exercise, and discussion. 

LU 
CM 

=§ WORKSHOP: ADVANCED APPLICATIONS OF 

g MICROCOMPUTERS (professional development opportunity— PDO) 

IX. ELIOT S. ELFNER (co-presenter), Associate Professor of Business Administration 

W St. Norbert College 

DC JOHN SCHOFIELD (co-presenter), Planner III, Prince William County Planninq 

°- Office (Virginia) 

The purpose of this workshop was to prosent information that is illustrative of the potential 
benefits of employing locally installed, dedicated, desktop microcomputers in the regular tasks 
associated with institutional research. While many applications are possible, this workshop 
concentrated on two: the use of a microcomputer (1) in long-range planning and (2) in 
forecasting time series data streams, other regular uses were also discussed briefly. 

O 
El 

^ SEMINAR: CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 

1 POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AND INSTITUTIONAL 

g RESEARCH (professional development opportunity— PDO) 

IX. E - MICHAEL STAMAN (co-presenter), Senior Principal Consultant, Systems and 

l/j Computer Technology, Inc. 

DC NORMAN P. UHL (co-presenter), Professor of Educational Psychology, Mount St. 

^ Vincent University 

Participants examined how technological trends may impact and possibly even modify the 
practices of research and planning in higher education. Issues considered included (1) the 
impact of technological change on higher education, (2) ethical and/or sociological problems 
which may become significant issues, (3) the nature of resistance to change, and (4) the impact 
of this resistance on the penetration of technology into higher education organizations. The 
seminar was organized into four areas: trends in technology, the social-psychological variables 
related to resistance in change, changing variables and technological applications, and the 
social/ethical issues related to technological decisions. 
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O WORKSHOP: TIME MANAGEMENT (professional development 

4" opportunity— PDO) 

ill 

n; ED D. ROACH, (presenter), Dean, School of Business, Southwest Texas State 

CL University 

The objectives of the workshop were to develop (1) an awareness of how little time people have, 
(2) a philosophy of time management (within the context of organizational culture), and (3) a 
better capability for time management. The session featured lecture, a film, a time management 
exercise, and discussion. 

2H NEWCOMER ORIENTATION (special session) 

WARREN W. GULKO (coordinator/presenter), Past AIR President/Forum Special 
Interest Groups Committee Member/Assistant Vice President & Director 
of Finance, Temple University School of Medicine 
The purpose of this orientation was to help newcomers become more familiar with the Forum 
and with Al R in general. The session was designed to acquaint participants with Forum activities 
and with AIR opportunities for service as well as to provide an occasion to interact with other 
newcomers and some active AIR members. 

3/4A CONDUCTING AN ECONOMIC IMPACT STUDY (workshop) 

FLETCHER F CARTER (director), Director of Institutional Research, Radford 
University 

In the present financial crisis, an institution of higher education must be aware of its economic 
impart uwn th* surrounding community. This impact results from student and faculty spending 
as well a. 4i njtional spending. In addition, graduates of the institution have a long-term 

economic the community. This workshop was designed to give the interested 

person the nbuo .cary uiiurmation and skills to conduct an economic impact study in his or her 
own institution. Utilizing fictional survey information, participants worked to develop sub-impact 
solutions for an economic impact study. 

3/4B THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 

(workshop) 

JOANNE BRANSCUM (director), Research Analyst, Arkansas Department of Higher 
Education 

JERRY L BELL (co-director), Statistician II, University of Arkansas-Little Rock 
LAURA PITTMAN (co-director), Data Collection Analyst, Arkansas Department of 
Higher Education 

Participants in this workshop were introduced to the fundamentals of understanding and 
producing professional-quality graphics. Charts and graphs make possible the presentation of 
quantitative data in a simple, clear, and effective manner and facilitate the comparison of 
relationships and trends. The workshop included a discussion of (1) various types of charts and 
graphs, (2) misuse of graphics, and (3) various types and costs of equipment and material used 
in the production of graphics. Also, participants were provided basic graphic tools and simple line 
graphs, bar and pie charts, more complex ellipses, and three-dimensional bar charts. 
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3/4C TIME SERIES FORECASTING: USING NEW TECHNIQUES TO 
FORECAST STUDENT ENROLLMENT (workshop) 
ROBERT ROSEN (director), President, Resource Control Systems, Inc. 
This workshop acquainted participants with new time series forecasting techniques, in particular 
the ARIMA models developed by Box and Jenkins. It began with a discussion of the Box-Jenkins 
techniques and thoir applicability in forecasting student enrollment. It also covered (1) the 
relationship between time series forecasting techniques and other structural techniques, (2) a 
description of the various ARIMA model forms, and (3) an introduction to the statistical tests 
used to identify specific models. Four hands-on model-identification exercises were included, 

3/4D HUMANIZING ACADEMIC INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION — THE BUDGETARY PROCESS (workshop) 

RICHARD A. MANAHAN (director), Vice President for Finance & Administration, 

East Tennessee State University 
RONALD E. BELLER (co-director), President, East Tennessee State University 
JERRY L GEHRE (co-director), Director of University Planning & Capital Budgets, 

East Tennessee State University 

Because of increased internal and external pressures on institutions of higher education, 
budgetary systems are being developed which include information systems and financial- 
planning models. Often the systems become more important than the results, and the impact on 
programs and individuals becomes secondary. The objectives of this workshop included (1) the 
development of a humanistic budgetary process in a technological environment, (2) the 
enhancement of administrators' budgetary knowledge and skills, and (3) the better understand- 
ing of information needs for budgetary decision making. . 

3/4E DESIGNING AN EFFECTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE (workshop) 

LINDA A. SUSKIE (director), Director of Institutional Research, State University of 
New York-College at Oswego 

Tnis workshop focused on planning, writing, and assembling an effective questionnaire. Upon 
completion, the participants were expected to be able to prepare a questionnaire that (1) is 
appropriate for the objectives of the study, (2) is clear and unbiased, (3) is considerate of the 
respondents and motivates a response, and (4) yields data that can be easily analyzed. Topical 
discussions were followed by small-group work, 

3/4F INTRODUCTION TO INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: A 
WORKSHOP FOR NEWCOMERS 

J. STANLEY LAUGHLIN (director), Project Coordinator, State Board of Higher 
Education, Idaho State University 

The purpose of this workshop was to provide information, as well as a setting for information, 
about activities and functions normally considered a part of institutional research. The intent was 
to respond to such questions as these: What is it that institutional researchers and/or planners 
do in daily operations? What is expected of these people by the organizations which employ 
them? Some of the topics covered included (1) organizing the institutional research office, (2) 
learning the tools of the trade, (3) locating and using reference materials, and (4) communicating 
effectively. 
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AIR BUDGET BRIEFING (special session) 



WILUIAM F. LASHER (rosour^u porson), AIR Prosidont/Associalo Vice Prosidont for 

Budget & Institutional Studios, Univorsity of Texas-Austin 
HANS H. JENNY (resource porson), AIR Treasure.VSonior Counselor to tho Prosidont, 

Chapman Collogo 

W. SAM ADAMS (resource porson), Incoming AIR President/Assistant Graduate 

Dean, Univorsity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
Other members of the Executive Committee and the Executive Socrotary 



AIR mombers had the opportunity at this time to ask questions about and react to tl.o proposed 
1983-84 AIR budget which was acted upon at the annual business meeting at 7:30 on 
Wednesday morning, May 25. 



EDITH H. CARTER (coordinator), Forum Special Interest Groups Committoe 
Chair/Statistician, New River Comr lunity College 



Round tables were set throughout the lobby so th \[ each special interest or regional group had a 
spot to congregate, attract and meet new people, answer questions, distribute materials or 
information, and make plans for activities at the Forum. All Forum attendees wero urged to come 
and browse through the SIG FAIR! 



4L VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



(VAIR) (special interest group) 

WILLIAM R. FENDLEY, Jr. (convener), Associate Director of Institutional Planning & 
Studies, University of Virginia 



The Virginia Association for Institutional Research represents all public and private colleges and 
univnrsities in the Commonwealth c? Virginia. This session served as an informal gathering of all 
researchers and planners from Virginia. Participants had an opportunity to meet new and old AiU 
colleagues and discuss plans, for future VAIR activities, including the fall meeting planned for 
Virginia Beach, November 14-16. Afterward, the group adjournea to a local restaurant for a 
social hour and dinner. 



4N NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH (NCAIR) (special interest group) 

ROBERT M. USSERY (convener), Director of Institutional Research, East Carolina 



This session featured presentations and discussion on topics of interest to institutional 
researchers from North Carolina. 

HE 016 507 30 — "Coping Strategies for Job Stress among Institutional Researchers," by 



4P ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



(IAIR) (special interest group) 

SAMUEL E. TURNER (convener), Director of Institutional Research & Planning, 
Western Illinois University 



3S 



SIG FAIR (special interest group/special session) 



University 



Timothy R. Sanford 
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4Q NORTH EAST ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(NEAIR) (spoclal intorost group) 

ROBERT S. LAY (convonor), Pnsldont of NEAIR/Diroctor of Enrollmont Manaqomont 
Rosoarch, Boston Collogo 

Rosoarchors and plannors from Connecticut, Maino, Massachusetts, Maryland, Now 
Hampshiro, Now Jorsoy, Now York, Pennsylvania, Rhodo Island, and Vormont woro invited to 
gathor. The mooting focused on (1) botwoon-conforonce activities (o.g., workshops on micro- 
computing, markoting, otc). and (2) development plans for tho 1903 conforonce to bo hold In 
Horshoy, Pennsylvania, Octobor 16-10. 

4R OHIO ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH (OAIR) 

(special interost group) 

AARON DONSKY (convonor), Director of Institutional Research & Dovolopment, 
Lakeland Community College 

Ohio institutional researchers were invited to moot at this timo to discuss (1) plans for the fall 
conference, (2) topics of interost to Ohio researchers at tho fall conforonce, and (3) projocts of 
mutual benefit to Ohio postseccndary institutions. Gary Moden and Gary Donhardt made a 
presentation ontitled "Educational Outcomes: Measuring the Impact of Gonoral Education." 
Jamos Litwin and Timothy Dykstra served as discussants. 

4S TABLE TOPICS (informal topical discussions) 

DONALD M. NORRIS (coordinator), Associate Forum Chair/Director, Office of Policy 
Analysis, University of Houston-Central Campus 

The table topic discussions provided an early opportunity to identify and interact informally with 
colleagues interested in specific current issues. Knowledgeable persons facilitated informal 
discussion, but no presentations were made. 

1. DECISION SUPPORT SYSTEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

R. SUE MIMS (facilitator), Director of Academic Planning & Analysis, University of 
Michigan 

WILLIAM L. TETLOW (co-facilitator), Director, Information for Management Program, 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
Participants exchanged information and assessments about decision-support systems (DSS) 
within th3ir institutions— software, hardware, and applications. Issues and problems related to 
such systems were identified and discussed, including the following: the potential for creating an 
"information anarchy," implications for changing institutional research roles, pros and cons of the 
"information center" concept, management of information as an institutional resoL.ce, the 
development of model literacy in addition to computer literacy, and the gap between the end of 
modeling and decision making. Some participants noted problems such as data availability, data 
integrity, and timeliness with efforts to create a single, integrated system, while others outlined 
alternative approaches such as modular development, "loosely coupled" systems, and "throw 
away" systems. Differences between DDS and MIS were discussed. 

2. EVALUATION OF ACADEMIC PROGRAM QUALITY 

JOSEPH E. (Tim) GILMOUR (facilitator), Executive Assistant to the Chancellor, 

University of Maryland-College Park 
ELIZABETH F. FOX (co-facilitator), Director of Institutional Research, University of 

Alabama-Birmingham 

The session began with a discussion of what quality is and how it is measured. Several 
approaches to quality assessment were identified, as follows: (1) accreditation review (self- 
study), (2) reputational surveys (National Academy of Science rankings), (3) focused peer 
reviews (departmental assessment), (4) organizational effectiveness assessment, and (5) value- 
added measurement. The group then discussed whether or not there were disciplinary areas in 
which quality had declined in recent years. Education was identified, although the ensuing 
discussion .was not conclusive as to whether or not a decline had actually occurred or the 
reasons for any such decline. 
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3. RESOURCE ALLOCATION TECHNIQUES 

JOHN L. Y EAGER (facilitator), Vice Chancellor for Planning & Budget, University of 
Pittsburgh 

LEONARD M. BRUSH (co-facilitator), Associate Director of Planning & Budget, 
Pennsylvania State University 

Two resource budgetary allocation models (Pennsylvania State University and University of 
Pittsburgh) were briefl> presented to the participants. Both models contained a major component 
for resource allocation, and this became the central focus of discussion and elicited a high 
degree of interest on the part of the participants. Specifically, methodologies employed for 
reallocation and he decision-making process for determining areas to be reduced were 
explored. A high degree of pragmatism was evidenced as to how institutions proceeded with this 
type of process. Apparently, most of the institutions have been or are in the process of 
developing methodolog that will permit them to reallocate funds internally. Some attention 
also was given to the funding of nonacademic units and the evaluation and financing of auxiliary 
services. 

4. STATE-LEVEL RESEARCH 

WILLIAM BOWES (facilitator), Assistant Director of Financial Planning, Connecticut 
Department of Higher Education 

JENNIFER B. PRESLEY (co-facilitator), Director of Research, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Higher Education 

mib group discussed reduced funding in a period of fiscal austerity and its effect on growth in 
community colleges in particular. The choice between quality and access becomes explicit at all 
levels of higher education. Two of the represented states saw fnrmula budgeting as a 
management tool to begin to address these issues. 

5. APPROACHES TO AND PROBLEMS WITH RETRENCHMENT 

WILLIAM A. SIMPSON (facilitator), Associate Professor, Michigan State University 
LAURA E. SAUNDERS (co-facilitator), Director of Planninn, ft Capital Budget, 
University of Washington 

Problems related to program termination and staff reduction vis-a-vis tenured i\-.cui*y were 
discussed. The potential problems of retrenchment within er nstitution as well rr .ihir. c state 
system were also discussed at some length. 

6. THE POLITICS OF INFORMATION 

CAMERON L. FINCHER (facilitator), Regents =rofesso.* . -...-ctor. In.- :ute of Hic-«r 

Education, University of Georgia 
DEBORAH J. TEETER (co-facilitator), Director c ; Institution- -.-.-en ha.-, ig, 

University of Kansas 

Initial discussion was on the inherent politics of presidential L-v.;rch and selection procures. 
Questions were raised about the politics of affirmative action m campus employm?-- the 
effectiveness of national advertising of opon positions, and the difi^ont styles of politics tnat are 
evident when there is an internal candidate. 

7. POLICY ANALYSIS AND THE SYNTHESIZING OF QUALITATIVE/QUANTITATIVE 
INFORMATION 

DON E. GARDNER (facilitator). Director of Institutional Research, Portland State 
University 

JOHN A. DUNN. Jr (co-facilitator), Vice President for Planning, Tufts University 
Discussior. focused on tne use of nstitulional research in planning and the nature of the planning 
process. Policy analysis was broadly considered along with potential (as opposed to real) impact 
on decisions 
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8. INFORMATION COMPARABILITY AND DATA EXCHANGE 

MARILYN K. BROWN (facilitator), Director of Institutional Studies, University of 

Maryland-College Park 
STANLEY I, ADELMAN (co-facilitator), Director of institutional Research, Amarillo 

College 

A wide variety of topics was discussed briefly, including the feasibility of exchanging space 
utilization data among research universities and the problemof comparability in any exchange, A 
consortium was interested in ways of initiating and exchanging data and wanted to know what 
was most valuable. Maintaining the confidentiality of data fr£>ni ths viewpoint of the user 
institutions as well as the contributors was also discussed. 

9. INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN THE FACULTY AR^NA 

RICHARD B. HEYDINGER (facilitator), Assistant to tne Vice President for Academic 

Affairs, University of Minnesota 
MARY E. CORCORAN (co-facilitator), Profess or of Higher Education, University of 

Minnesota 

Academic program planning and research on faculty and academic departments were 
discussed. 

10. ACADEMIC STANDARDS AND THE QUALITY OF TRANSFER PROGRAMS 

MARY KATHRYNE BARATTA WlLDERS (facilitator), Director of Institutional 

Research, Moraine Valley Community College 
MARJORIE K. RAAB (co-facilitator), Director of Institutional Research, Nassau 

Community College 

The issue of transfer student success was discussed from the viewpoints of both four-year and 
two-year colleges. Reverse transfer student success was also identify as an area of concern. 
Methods of identifying data necessary to determine the quality of transfer programs was 
discussed at length. Exemplary programs in Illinois, New York, Texas, Colorado, and Wash- 
ington were shared. 

11. SURVIVAL IN THE MIDST OF REAGONOMICS 

DAVID L. BRODIGAN (facilitator), Registrar/Director of Institutional Research, 
Carleton College 

JEANNE E. BUDIG (co-facilitator) Planning & Development Officer, Center, for 
Research Libraries 

ALICE M. THOMAS (co-facilitator). Assistant Director of Educational Research, St. 
Olaf College 

Economic issues related to current government programs and policies were discussed for two 
major classes of nonprofit institutions: research libraries and private liberal arts colleges. Budig 
described effects which changing economic conditions havehaci on the well-being of the Center 
for Research Libraries; development plans designed to respond to those changes were also 
discussed. Thomas and Brodigan discussed the consequences of changes in government 
support of higher education, particularly those having to do with federal sources of financial aid 
for students. The history of government assistance in this aroa sjTce 1958 was reviewed briefly, 
and problems such as dependence upon tuition revenues, maintenance of endowment, and the 
possibility of enrollment decline were discussed in this context. 
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7T PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: THE STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PROFESSION (general 



MANTHA V. MEHALLIS (chair), AIR Forum Chair/Director of Institutional Research, 

Broward Community College 
EDWARD K. DesROSIERS (welcome), Forum Local Arrangements Chair/Director of 

Research, Council of Ontario Universities 
WILLIAM L. TETLOW (introduction of speaker), Immediate Past AIR President/ 

Director of Information for Management Program, National Center for Higher 

Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
WILLIAM F. LASHER (speaker), AIR President/Associate Vice President for Budget & 

Institutional Studies, University of Texas-Austin 
(The text of the Presidential address begins on page 36.) 

8H SPECIAL EVENT: FORUM RECEPTION (social event) 

WILLIAM F. LASHER (host), AIR President 
The president and members of the Executive and Forum Committees of AIR welcomed 
registrants at this reception on the first evening of the Forum. The Fife and Drums Corps, which 
officially opened the Forum, also played from time to time throughout the evening. 



10A TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



(TAIR) (special interest group) 

DOUGLAS I. BLOM (convener), Director for Administrative Services/Director for 
Institutional Research, University of Tennessee-Martin 



At the fall 1982 meeting of the Southern Association for Institutional Research, a group of 
Tennessee researchers expressed a need for a statewide organization in which researchers 
could exchange ideas and share in problem-solving techniques. The focus of this session at the 
Forum was on the needs expressed at that organizational meeting. The T.H.E.C. changes jn 
reporting formats were discussed, and the retention studies of each participant's institution were 
shared. The group will meet during the SAIR conference. 



10B NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH AND PLANNING (NCRP) 



(special interest group) 

MARY KATHRYNE BARATTA WILDERS (convener), Director of Institutional 
Research, Moraine Valley Community College 



Two-year college institutional researchers were acquainted at this session with research and 
data sources addressing their unique needs. An overview of evaluation systems and various 
data bases necessary for successful evaluations were discussed. The session also addressed 
local, state, and national issues and forecasts which affect two-year colleges. An NCRP 
business meeting was incorporated. 



10C STATE- AND SYSTEM-LEVEL INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 
AND FEDERAL AGENCY REPRESENTATIVES (special interest 



group) 

JOHN R. WITTSTRUCK (convener), Network Director, SHEEO/NCES Communi- 
cation Network 



The discussion focused on issues currently being addressed by state agencies and system 
offices. Included in the discussion were issues related to financing higher education, state 
reorganization of its system of higher education, the delivery of instruction via telecommunica- 
tions, the need for more comparable data, and the federal role in collecting data at the national 
level. 
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10D INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH (ICAIR) (special interest group) 

GERALD H. LUNNEY (convener), Associate Director/Director of Research, Council of 
Independent Kentucky Colleges and Universities 
The Independent College Association for Institutional Research has been established to 
promote communication and mutual support among institutional research personnel at indepen- 
dent, private (primarily small) colleges. Persons attending the meeting discussed the ways in 
which computers, especially microcomputers, are used in their work. Further efforts to structure 
the organization were discussed. They included the following: (1) publicizing the existence and 
purpose of ICAIR, (2) producing regular newsletters next year, (3) conducting a survey to identify 
clusters of similar institutions, and (4) developing an extended program for the next Forum. 

10E URBAN INSTITUTIONS (special interest group) 

HARMON C. McALLISTER (convener), Director, Office for Institutional Research, 
Wayne State University 

This session provided an open forum and information exchange among those concerned with 
the role of urban institutions in postsecondary education. 

10F MARKETING AND MARKETING RESEARCH (special interest group) 

LARRY H. LITTEN (convener). Associate Director, Consortium on Financing Higher 
Education 

This was an information-sharing session for researchers who are involved with or interested in 
market research. Participants shared their past, current, or planned activities in this area and 
also were able to ask for advice or referrals regarding problems encountered in the conduct of 
such work. The meeting also served to reinforce an emerging network of people with these 
research interests. 

10G ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH (RMAIR) (special interest group) 

MARK MEREDITH (convener), Director of Management Information Exchange & 
Analysis, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Participants held a round-table discussion to share events of current interest at their institu- 
tions— 1982-83 actual and 1983-84 anticipated. Topics included the following: budget in- 
creases, enrollment changes, administrative changes, tuition increases, early retirement, faculty 
salary increases, the use of personal and microcomputers, and other matters. In addition, the 
group discussed options and preferences concerning the fall 1983 RMAIR conference (sched- 
uled for October 12-14 in Taos) which is being hosted by the University of New Mexico. 

10Z AIR PAST PRESIDENTS (OLD BOYS AND GIRL CLUB) (special 
interest group) 

WILLIAM L. TETLOW (convener), AIR Immediate Past President 

A.M. 

A breakfast conference designed exclusively for genial humor, insight, judiciousness, knowl- 
edge, literate musings, news, omniscient perorations, and quixotic reminiscences, slanted 
toward uplifting very wisened, xenial, and youthful zealots. 
P.M. 

After being convinced data extraction from general heuristics induces jaundiced and kithless 
leadership, most noble old presidents quietly retire and start tippling urns (of) very wet, xanthic 
and yeasty zythum. 
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11Z SPECIAL EVENT: WELCOME FOR SPOUSES AND GUESTS 

(social event) 

All spouses and non-registered guests were invited to join members of the Forum Local 
Arrangements Committee and their spouses for coffee and rolls. This event provided an 
opportunity to ask/barn about some things to do and see in Toronto. 

12T KEYNOTE ADDRESS: IT AIN'T ALL BAD (general session) 

WILLIAM F. LASHER (chair), AIR President/Associate Vice President for Budget & 

Institutional Studies, University of Texas-Austin 
JAMES M. HAM (welcome), President, University of Toronto 
DEAN F. BERKLEY (speaker), Professor, School of Education, Indiana University 

A piper from the 48th Highlanders Regimen;, in Scottish attire, greeted Forum registrants, 

announced the session speakers, and played several old favorites such as "Amazing Grace''' 

and "Road to the Isles." 

(The text of the Keynote address begins on page 5.) 

13A CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

PENNY A. WALLHAUS (convener), Associate Director of Research, Illinois Commu- 
nity College Board 

13A(1) NEW CONFIGURATIONS IN UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION: THE ROLE OF 
THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH OFFICE IN SUPPORT OF UNIVERSITY 
ADVANCEMENT 

JEANNE E. BUDIG, Planning & Development Officer, Center for Research Libraries 
Institutional research professionals, traditionally the providers and analyzers of institutional data, 
will be asked to adopt new and unfamiliar roles as the institutions respond to pressures to reduce 
administrative costs. One of these roles may be in support of advancement— the securing of all 
forms of extramural support. This paper explores one institution's response to such an 
administrative reorganization and includes a search of the literature and an insight into what new 
roles the institutional researcher may be asked to fill. 

13A(2) ASSESSMENT OF LABORATORY AND FIELD-WORK ACTIVITIES 

CHARLES H. BELANGER, Director of Institutional Research, Univ* de Montreal 
LISE TREMBLAY, Research Officer, Office of Institutional Research, Universite de 
Montreal 

Laboratory and field-work activities in areas .dealing with health, education, and social 
intervention are important components of a student's professional preparation. Despite the 
considerable amount of human and financial resources invested in those activities, too many 
universities fail to monitor and question current practices. This paper proposes a methodology to 
examine the main component variables of the problem, to quantify and compare practices 
(mainly in terms of personnel and cost), and to place such activities into the broader picture of all 
teaching responsibilities, educational objectives, and economic requirements of universities. 
HE 016 531 
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13B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

EDITH H. CARTER (convener), Statistician, New River Community College 
JOHN E. STECKLEIN (facilitator), Professor of Psychology Foundations, University of 
Minnesota 

13B{1) INFLUENCE OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS ON AN AREA OF 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENT 

GERALD W. McLAUGHLIN, Associate Director of Institutional Research, Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute and State University 
JAMES R. MONTGOMERY, Director of Institutional Research, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute and State University 
DEBORAH C. STRICKLAND, Graduate Teaching Assistant, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute and State University 

This study investigates how the demographic characteristics of a population in a region/area are 
related to the likelihood that high school graduates will attend specific state colleges or 
universities. The study applies human capital theory to select the independent variables. It uses 
multiple linear regression and multidimensional scaling techniques to develop models relating 
enrollment to these independent variables and to predict what happens to enrollment in given 
institutions as shifts occur in the demographic area. The fourteen institutions in the study are 
clustered to form homogeneous groups and the underlying constructs are interpreted to give 
decision makers a better understanding of what to anticipate as demographic characteristics of a 
region change. 

13B<2) STUDENT-FACULTY INTERACTION AND ITS EFFECT ON FRESHMAN-YEAR 
OUTCOMES AT A MAJOR STATE UNIVERSITY 

JEAN J, ENDO, Assistant Director of Academic Planning & Analysis, University of 
Colorado-Boulder 

RICHARD L. HARPEL, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University of 
Colorado-Boulder 

This study examined the impact of student-faculty interaction on several freshman-year 
educational outcomes. Outcomes data were gathered from the i981 entering freshman cohort at 
a major state university through a Freshman Questionnaire and a follow-up Educational 
Experience Survey. After controlling for the impact of peer and university staff interaction as well 
as students' background characteristics, student-faculty interaction was found to have a 
significant effect on the educational development of freshman after almost one year at the 
university. 

13C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

PAUL E. KUNKEL (convener), Director of Research & Planning, Parkland College 
. ROBERT I. LEWIS (facilitator), Director of Management Systems & Planning, 
University of Arkansas-Little Rock 

13C(1) POWER AND PERIPHERALLY: THE ALLOCATION OF SCARCE RESOURCES 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

JUDITH DOZIER HACKMAN, Director of Institutional Research, Yale University 
The paper proposes a practical, lesearch-based theory about how colleges and universities 
allocate resources among budgetary units during times of financial constraint. The theory is 
developed from qualitative interview responses at six varied institutions and bolstered by 
preliminary analyses of quantitative questionnaire responses. Two kinds of organizational 
power— a unit's potential power gained by its unique ability to bring in outside resources needed 
by the organization and a unit's embedded power gained through the strength of its ties to the 
organizational core — are combined with unit head strategies to explain about half of the variance 
in budget allocation changes. Differences between core and preipheral units are explored. 
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13C(2) ASSESSING ORGANIZATIONAL INEFFECTIVENESS: A STRATEGY FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

KIM CAMERON, Director of Organ. zationai Studies, National Center for the Study of 
Higher Education Management System:; (NCHEMS) 

This paper introduces a new approach to assessing and improving organizational effectiveness 
in institutions of higher education. It focuses on the factors that inhibit successful institutional 
performance (weaknesses) rather than on factors that contribute to or indicate successful 
institutional performance (strengths). A well-developed technique for assessing organizational 
ineffectiveness— called Fault Tree Analysis— is described and illustrated in the paper. The 
advantages and disadvantages of this technique are discussed, and suggestions are made for 
how institutional effectiveness can be significantly improved by using this approach. 

13D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

IRA W. LANGSTON (convener), Coordinator of Research & Testing, School-College 

Relations, University of Illinois 
DENNIS D. HENGSTLER (facilitator), Director of Institutional Research, University of 

North Carolina-Asheville 

13D(1) USING REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO DETERMINE INEQUITIES IN FACULTY 
SALARIES 

LINDA A. SUSKIE, Director of Institutional Research, State University of New York- 
College at Oswego 

SHARON SHEARER, Intern, Office of Institutional Research, State University of New 
York-College at Oswego 

Linear regression models predicting faculty salaries from professional and affirmative action 
variables were developed to validate promotion and merit criteria, set a starting salary scale, and 
identify possible systematic and individual salary inequities. Rank, age, year of appointment, 
department chair status, librarian status, and sex all affected salary significantly; tenure, race, 
and citizenship did not. Contrary to hypothesis, removing rank and tenure from the model did not 
unmask a sex effect. 

HE 016 498 

13D(2) MULTIVARIATE ALTERNATIVES TO REGRESSION ANALYSIS IN THE 
EVALUATION OF SALARY EQUITY-PARITY 

RICHARD D. CARTER. Director of Analysis & Planning, University of Wisconsin- 
Superior 

RHEA S. DAS, Professor/Program Coordinator, Psychology, University of Wisconsin- 
Superior 

ANDREA H. GARNELLO. Graduate Assistant, University of Wisconsin-Supe.ior 
RICHARD C. CHARBONEAU, Instructional Computing Assistant, University of 
Wisconsin-Superior 

The analysis of salary equity- parity in institutions of higher education typically involves the use of 
multiple regression analysis to determine predicted salary and the residual difference between 
predicted and actual salary. Multiple regression analysis forces the variable weights to be 
uniform throughout the salary structure, restricts the coordinates to those provided by the 
variables as measured, and as customarily used, treats qualitative variables as if they were 
continuous. Two multivariate alternatives to regression analysis are presented, canonical 
analysis and multiple discriminant analysis, both of which define new coordinate systems for 
evaluation of dimensions underlying salary decisions. 
HE 016 500 
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13F/G EXPANDING EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY: CRITICAL ISSUES 
FOR IMPLEMENTING EVALUATION IN ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPPORT AREAS (panel) 

R. SUE MIMS (moderator), Director of Academic Planning & Analysis, University of 
Michigan 

TIMOTHY J. DELMONT, Assistant Chief Analyst, Management Planning Division, 

University of Minnesota 
RICHARD F. WILSON, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University of 

Illinois 

After a decade of attention to developing academic program review systems, many institutions 
are now showing renewed interest in evaluating administrative areas. Evaluation of service or 
support units presents different design problems and raises numerous issues: when, how, by 
whom, and to what ends? Evaluation technology— the methods and processes for handling 
technical problems of design, implementation, and use— will need to be improved in order to 
meet new needs of the next decade. This panel compared, contrasted, and assessed new 
approaches that several institutions are taking to address problems and issues of evaluation of 
administrative and support units. 

13H WHEN THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION COMES TO 

CAMPUS: DEALING WITH THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY ON 
OFFICES AND PEOPLE (symposium) 

JANA B. MATTHEWS (moderator), Director, Direct Assistance Program, National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

CARL R. ADAMS (presenter), Professor of Management Sciences, University of 
Minnesota 

BERNARD S. SHEEHAN (presenter), Professor, Faculty of Management, University 
of Calgary 

WILLIAM L. TETLOW (presenter), Director, Information for Management Program, 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
There can be little doubt that the Technological Revolution is on. The popular and professional 
media regularly carry stories on recent technical developments at the "front." But what of the 
people involved? The presenters in this symposium, all of whom have studied the impact of 
technological change in institutions and have been through the process on their own campuses 
and elsewhere, examined the human— and human resource management— implications for 
colleges and universities of the revolution in infoimation processing. The symposium considered 
such questions as these: How can technological change be introduced smoothly into institutional 
research offices and their institutions? What changes are likely in office and institutional 
structures? In their functioning? What threats does technological change pose for managers and 
their staffs and how can those threats be minimized, if not avoided? How can technological 
change be a vehicle for human resource development? In brief, this symposium sought to 
provide institutional researchers with what they need to know in order to introduce technological 
change, or what they need to know to cope with and guide it if it has already arrived on campus. 

13U TAKING ADVANTAGE OF USER-ORIENTED SOFTWARE 
PACKAGES (panel) 

BERNARD YANCEY (moderator), Research Associate, University of Texas-Austin 
STANLEY I. ADELMAN, Director of Institutional Research, Amarillo College 
GREG B. FAWCETT, Director of Program Analysis, University of Michigan 
W. KEVIN HUNT, Director of Research, Planning & Data Services, Tidewater 
Community College 

The explosion in computer technology and software has produced a selection of computer 
hardware and software packages that can be very useful for the institutional researcher who has 
limited programming experience. The purpose of this panel was to bring together a group of 
institutional researchers from a variety of settings who have been successfully using these 
packages to build, maintain, and run statistical analysis on data bases or to develop information 
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management systems with a minimum of technical support. The hope was that, by illustrating 
what can be done, other institutional researchers will begin to take advantage of the existing 
computer resources that they may have hesitated to use in the past because they have felt that 
they didn't have a strong enough technical background. 

14L USERS OF AND THOSE INTERESTED IN THE ACT 

EVALUATION/SURVEY SERVICE (special interest group) 

MICHAEL J. VALIGA (convener), Program Associate, Institutional Services, American 
College Testing Program 

The American College Testing Program (ACT) participated in a discussion with interested 
members of the instruments and related services of the ACT Evaluation/Survey Service (ESS). 
The ESS has been designed to provide secondary and postsecondary institutions with a variety 
of specific-purpose survey instruments for such purposes as institutional planning, research, 
evaluation, and self-study. The purpose of this session was threefold: (1) to discuss approaches 
that have been employed in using survey data, (2) to introduce two new ESS instruments 
developed during 1982-83, and (3) to obtain suggestions and comments regarding the future 
directions of the ssrvice. An open discussion of the survey needs of institutional research offices 
followed. 

14M APPLICATIONS OF NONLINEAR MODELS (special interest group) 

WILLIAM A. SIMPSON (convener), Associate Professor, Michigan State University 
This session focused on the qualitative behavior of dynamic models that are nonlinear in their 
variables. Modeling discontinuous or divergent behavior in institutional research applications 
was explored. The state of the art of catastrophe theory was reviewed and new research 
directions discussed. 

15A CONTRiE JTED PAPERS (authors' roundtables) 

THALY NILSSON (convener), Vice President of Planning, University of Uppsala 

15A(1) A STUDY ON EFFICIENCY OF OFFICE SYSTEMS AT THE COLLEGE OF 
DUPAGE 

CAROL C. WALLACE, Coordinator of Research & Planning, College of DuPage 
College administrators have an obligation and a commitment to the community and the students 
to provide the best educational system within budgetary constraints. Staying within budgetary 
constraints has posed a challenge, considering the ever-increasing burden of administrative 
support costs. In an effort to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the clerical/ 
administrative support system, office automation procedures were studied. The current office 
system of administrative support, hourly and personnel efficiency, available technical equip- 
ment, and methods of organization were analyzed. Methodology of this study analyzed time/task 
distribution of support and managerial personnel, work cycles, needs, suggestions, and attitude 
towards change of support and managerial personnel. Guidelines for organizing support clusters 
and an implementation schedule are given. Decision makers considering the cost outlay and 
cost savings of automative support equipment will be interested in the methodology and findings 
of this study. 




15A(2) PLANNING FOR ENHANCED INFORMATION SYSTEM SUPPORT FOR 
ACADEMIC SERVICE UNITS 

DONALD M. NORRIS, Director, Office of Policy Analysis, University of Houston- 
Central Campus 

STEPHEN ADLER, Regional Manager, Systems and Computer Technology, Inc. 
LARRY CRAFT, Associate General Manager, Systems and Computer Technology, 
Inc. 

CLAIRE GITTELSON-REID, Manager, Higher Education Software Marketing, 

Systems and Computer Technology, Inc. 
SIDNEY A. PRUITT, Coordinator of Academic Information Systems, University of 

Houston-Central Campus 

As many institutions move into their second or third generation of automated information support 
systems for academic and services units, planning for such enhancements is becoming 
increasingly important and substantially more difficult. Many institutional researchers and 
planners with information system responsibilities or with policy analysis skills are being called 
upon to play a role in these deliberations and are finding that most existing models for planning 
are inappropriate to these needs. This paper discusses the special needs of this type of planning 
and the ingredients for success, building on the experience of the authors and the literature on 
strategic planning for information systems. 

15B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

MARILYN McCOY (convener/facilitator), Director of Planning & Policy Development, 
University of Colorado System 

15B(1) IS EFFICIENCY ENHANCED IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY CENTRAL 
GOVERNING OR COORDINATING AGENCIES? 

SANDRA M. ANDERSON, Graduate Student Assistant, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 

LOYD D. ANDREW, Associate Professor of Higher Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

As state systems of higher education have expanded rapidly, concern for the maintenance of 
fiscal efficiency has precipitated the development of statewide governing or coordinating 
agencies. At present, forty-six states have some form of governing or coordinating agency. 
Rationales supporting these agencies include claims that they forestall counterproductive 
competition among institutions, eliminate wasteful duplication, and promote wissr expenditures 
of public monies. The implication is that central higher education agencies enable institutions 
and, thus, systems of higher education to operate more efficiently. By examining the relationship 
between central higher education agencies and institutional efficiency, this study tests the 
validity of these claims. 

15B(2) REALLOCATION AND PROGRAM REVIEW FROM A STATE-LEVEL 
PERSPECTIVE 

KENNETH R. SAUER, Associate Director of Academic Affairs, Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 

STEPHEN M. BRAGG, Assistant Director of Fiscal Affairs, Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 

ROBERT A. WALLHAUS, Deputy Director of Academic Affairs, Illinois Board of Higher 
Education 

This paper describes an analytical technique used to (1) help determine the educational and 
economic justification of degree programs on a statewide basis. (2) estimate the potential for 
reallocating resources among programs, and (3) target programs for special scrutiny. I he 
technique is now being used in the context of the program review procedure established in 
Illinois public universities. Fiscal and student-related data on a total of over 700 programs at the 
baccalaureate, masters and doctoral levels were included in the analysis. The strengths, 
weaknesses, and implications of using such a technique in conjunction with statewide program 
review are discussed. 
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15C CONTRIBUTED PAPER (traditional) 

KENNETH W. BORAS (convener), Planning Analyst, Pennsylvania State University 
RICHARD R. PERRY (facilitator), Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
University of Toledo 

15C(1) HIGHER EDUCATION AND JAPANESE MANAGEMENT- ARE THEY 
COMPATIBLE? 

LOUIS M. SPIRO, Director of Analytic Studies, State University of New York-College at 
Brockport 

JILL R CAMPBELL, Analytic Studies Assistant Director, State University of New York- 
College at Brockport 

Corporate executives have recently become enamored of Japanese management techniques, 
and the popula. literature in this area has mushroomed. However, these techniques do more 
than establish quality circles; they propose different value structures linking employees and the 
organization. As higher education enters and adjusts to the strategic era of the 1980s, an 
adaptation of these values and a modification of current management philosophies aro essential 
for success. It is the goal of this paper to provide ins : -hts into existing obstacles ana potential 
strategies to overcome them for administrator who would choose to implement these 
techniques in higher education. 
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15D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

NORMAN P. UHL (convener), Professor of Educational Psychology, Mount St. Vincent 
University 

LOREN B. JUNG (facilitator), Professor of Higher Education, Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale 

15D(1) PROFESSIONAL SOCIALIZATION AND CONTEMPORARY CAREER 
ATTITUDES OF THREE FACULTY "GENERATIONS" 

MARY E. CORCORAN, Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota 
SHIRLEY M. CLARK, Associate Professor of Education & Sociology, University of 
Minnesota 

As one aspect of a study of individual and organizational conditions contributing to faculty vitality, 
the career socialization and current career attitudes of three faculty generations were compared.' 
These generational comparisons were done separately for two groups of tenured university 
faculty members. The first comprised a representative group drawn from the humanities, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, and social sciences; the second was a selected group of 
faculty, drawn from the same areas, who had been identified as highly active in teaching, 
research, and service. The analyses focus on similarities and differences in the professional 
socialization experiences of the two sets of generational groups that appe " to be indicative of 
career success. 
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15D(2) CHARACTERISTICS OF AND STRATEGIES FOR INFORMATION SYSTEMS ON 
FACULTY RESOURCES: A CASE STUDY 

JEAN ROGE, Assistant Director of Administrative Studies, Health Sciences Center, 

University of Illinois-Chicago 
GEORGINE PION, Assistant Dean for Research & Graduate Education, Health 
Sciences Center, University of Illinois-Chicago 
This paper describes a computerized system on faculty research activities developed by an 
academic health sciences center. Its primary purpose is to assist other institutions by outlinina 
the characteristics of the system and the procedures to be undertaken in developing data bases 
in this area. Consideration of these issues will help insure that the resulting information systems 
are easily and quickly implemented, that they require minimal financial resources, are readily 
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accessible by all approved users, and are capable of responding to different types of request 
from both faculty and campus administration. 

HE 016 519 

15E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

WILFRED A. WARD (convener), Manager of Institutions! Analysis, McMaster 
University 

HORACE F. GRIFFITTS (facilitator), Director of Research, Tarrant County Junior 
College District 

15E(1) PROFILING THE NEEDS OF UNIVERSITY COMMUTER STUDENTS: NEW 
INSTRUMENTS, METHODS, AND FINDINGS 

ALAN C. BARE, Associate Professor of Management, State University of New York- 
College at New Paltz 

The satisfaction of 2,392 students with the environments of five commuter colleges was studied 
at an eastern university. A reliable instrument was developed to profile student perceptions of 30 
aspects of the college environment. Results indicated negative student perceptions of child-care 
facilities, parking, food, public transportation, a student center, and student activities. Regressing 
15 student characteristics upon the environmental index scores showed that (1) all students 
evaluated "pure" academic programs more highly than "applied," (2) nontraditional learners 
rated faculty and advising more highly than traditional learners, (3) blacks perceived academic 
support programs more positively than non-blacks, and (4) women saw the college culture more 
negatively than men. 

15E(2) MARGINAL COSTS OF PART-TIME STUDENTS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

PAUL BRINKMAN, Senior Associate, National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems (NCHEMS) 

As the proportion of students who enroll part time has increased, concern over the financial 
consequences for higher education institutions has also increased, especially at community 
colleges. In this study, econometric models are developed to estimate the marginal costs of part- 
time and full-time students at community colleges. Cost estimates for instruction are compared 
to those for student services. Contrary to expectations, the ratio of estimated marginal costs 
(part-time to full-time) is roughly the same for both areas. In addition, the magnitude of the ratio 
suggests that FTE-based funding, per se, is typically not a threat to institutions with heavy part- 
time enrollments. 

15F/G EFFECTIVELY UTILIZING STUDENT OUTCOMES 
INFORMATION (panel) 

PETER EWELL (moderator), Director, Kellogg Student Outcomes Project, National 

Center for Higher Education Management S\ >• ms (NCHEMS) 
STEPHEN R. HAMPLE, Director of Institution ^rch, Montana State University 
RICHARD L. HARPEL, Assistant Vice Chanc o Academic Affairs, University of 
Colorado 

PATRICK T. TERENZINI, Director of Institutional Research, State University of New 
York-Albany 

MICHAEL E. YOUNG, Director of Planning Studies, Ohio State University 

Institutions have increasingly been collecting data on student outcomes — assessments of the 
effects of the college experience on students and the degree to which the college experience 
has met student goals. Considerably less attention has been paid to actually using this kind of 
information, once collected, to improve institutional planning and decision-making processes. 
The panel consisted of institutional and central staff participants in a national demonstration 
project on the effective utilization of student outcomes information. Issues uncovered by the 
project were described and strategies shared for applying outcomes information to such 
processes as program review/evaluation, institutional planning/budgeting, and the development 
of effective recruitment and retention programs. 
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15H POLICY ANALYSIS (seminar) 

BERNARD S. SHEEHAN (convonor), Profossor, Faculty of Managomont, Univorsity of 
Calgary 

STUART L. SMITH, M.D. (presenter), Chairman, Science Council of Canada 
The problem of integrating human resources and technology is a matter for scientific policy 
analysis. The training of students and the products of research will continue to bo in demand by 
industry and government. Policies of academic freedom and pure research which foster the 
development of academic disciplines will need to be integrated with manpower requirements 
and the policies which allow universities to lead society toward a productive economy. 

15U INTEGRATING HUMAN RESOURCES AND TECHNOLOGY AT 
TRADITIONALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS (panel) 

JEANNE E. BUDIG (moderator), Planning & Development Officer, Center for Re- 
search Libraries 

ROBERT I. LEWIS, Director of Management Systems & Planning, University of 
Arkansas-Little Rock 

This panel comprised individuals with experience as directors of institutional research at 
traditionally black colleges and universities. They reviewed (1) the role of Title III in the 
development of human resources and in moving toward optimum utilization of the new 
technology at the traditionally black institutions, (2) the maximization of human resources while 
yet maintaining their traditional heritage, (3) opportunities for using the new technology in office 
automation, (4) strategies for decreasing reliance on Title III, (5) the role institutional research 
can play in integrating human resources and the new technology at black institutions, and (6) the 
need to reduce the cultural lag between skills of the institutional researcher and the capabilities 
of modern technology. The rema.ks of Harold W. Lundy, Grambling State University, and 
Samuel Baldwin, Clark College (originally scheduled panelists who were unable to be present), 
were incorporated into the discussion. 

16A CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

DONALD J. REICHARD (convener), Director of Institutional Research, University of 
North Carolina-Greensboro 

16A(1) AN EXAMINATION OF THE NON-FACULTY UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEE AS A 
HUMAN RESOURCE 

VIRGINIA EMAN WHEELESS, Assistant Professor of Speech Communication, Texas 
Tech University 

RICHARD D. HOWARD, Director of Institutional Research, West Virginia University 
In recent years, higher education has found itself faced with the problem of retaining highly 
skilled and qualified faculty and staff. One strategy to help retain these individuals is found in the 
principles of Human Resource Management. Optimally, this involves an integration of new 
technology with training and development programs for employees, thus meeting the needs of 
both employee and institution. The purpose of this investigation was twofold: (1) to examine the 
needs, relevant to employment, of university non-faculty employees and the extent to which the 
university has met these needs and (2) to propose training and development programs to meet 
their needs as well as those of the institution. 
HE 016 482 
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1CA(2) MAXIMIZING OPTIMUM UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL RESOURCES 

W. KEVIN HUNT, Diroctor of Research, Planning & Dnt.« Sorvicos. TUiowator 
Community Collogo 

With stabilizing onrollmonts, most institutions nf highor oducation aro operating vith constrained 
rosourcos, ono of which is faculty. This papor prosonts a porsonnol rosourco allocation systom 
that was dovolopod by tho institutional rosoarch staff and implomontod nt a largo, urban 
institution. Tho emphasis was toward achioving maximum officioncy of a limited number of 
faculty positions available for academic instruction. To obtain broad input, a participatory 
docision-making process was utilizod in establishing faculty allocations by dopartmont. Tho 
described system provides for structured input 'n id evaluation by planning, institutional research, 
budgot/financo and academic administrative staff. Tho system also incorporator an annual 
evaluation process. 

16B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

R. DAN WALLERI (convener/facilitator), Institutional Researcher, Mount Hood Com- 
munity College 

16B(1) SYSTEMS PROTOTYPING WITH FOURTH-GENERATION TOOLS: ONE 
ANSWER TO THE PRODUCTIVITY PUZZLE? 

PHYLLIS A. SHOL1 V S, Director of Planning & Research, Canisius College 

Traditional systems development is extromely timo consuming because analysts must spend 
much time to accurately dofino users' needs. End users have difficulty visualizing tho needed 
system in the abstract and, after implementation, often revise their perceptions of what is 
needed. Requests for changes or enhancements produce frustration for both the user and the 
programmer. The development of information systems using an engineering aDnroach which 
utilizes both traditional programming techniques and fourth-generation software tools is de- 
scribed in this paper Fourth-generation applications tools are used to quickly develop a potential 
system which is revised and expanded as the user clarifies his/her requirements. When fully 
defined, a combination of cost-effective techniques is used to develop the final system. At a 
private college where this approach was used, decreased development time and incoased user 
satisfaction have resulted. 

HE 016 495 

16B(2) IMPACT OF THE "STEEL COLLAR" REVOLUTION AND ROBOTICS UPON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

EDWARD S. TODD, Professor of Business & Management/Executive Director. Center 
for Management Studies, State University of New York-College at Old Westbury 

In an effort to increase work productivity and to compete effectively, U.S. business and industry 
is investing heavily in robotics and other automated forms of production. White- and blue-collar 
workers will come face to face with steel-collar substitutes. How can colleges prepare students 
for rapid business and industrial change? Should cuiricula be more or less technical, more or 
less general and liberal? Tentative findings and inferences are presented based upon 
preliminary work in examining high technology industries— their investments in robotics, their 
management, and their educational and training requirements. Critical issues for curriculum 
planning are presented. 

HE 016 515 

16C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

WILLIAM H. ROSENTHAL (convener), Associate Professor, Michigan State Uni- 
versity 

FRANK A. SCHMIDTLEIN (facilitator), Assistant to the Chancellor, University of 
Maryland-College Park 
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16C(1) AN ANALYSIS OF THE UTILIZATION OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH DATA IN 
1982 HIGHER EDUCATION FACULTY LITIGATION 

STEVE W. BATSON, Assistant to the President/Director of Institutional Planning, East 
Texas State University 

The purpose of this paper is to familiarize higher education administrators and support personnel 
with tne types and number of faculty cases litigated and. reported at state and federal levels 
during the 1982 calendar year. Each case or group of similar cases is briefly reviewed by stating 
the facts of the case, underlying legal rationale, data requirements, and the decision of the court. 
Suggested institutional research studies designed to enable preparation, in advance, for 
potential litigation have been formulated from this analysis. In addition, the paper includes a brief 
glossary of pertinent legal terminology and a discussion of legal researcn methodology. 
HE 016 496 

16C(2; A COMPARISON OF FUNDING PRIORITIES IN TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS WITH 
AND WITHOUT FACULTY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

THOMAS A. HENRY, Dean of Development, Cumberland County College 
LOYD D. ANDREW, Associate Professor of Higher Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

The puroose of this study was to determine if public, two-year colleges with faculty unions differ 
fiom collect *-> without unions in terms of selected institutional characteristics, including certain 
operating rajos, drawn from the HEGIS data base. Use of the HEGIS data allowed the study to 
start with a population that ncluded all 926 public, two-year institutions in states that permit 
collective bargaining. Using operating ratios previously developed by other researchers in 
studies of institutional viability, it was possible to determine if bargaining has affected institutional 
viability. The research design involved four analytical procedures: frequency distribution, cross- 
tabs, cluster analysis, and regression analysis. 

16D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

ROBERT A. WALLHAUS (convener/facilitator), Deputy Director for Academic & 
Health Affairs. Illinois Beard of Higher Education 

16D(1) NEW SOFTWARE FOR MARKET SEGMENTATION ANALYSIS: A CHI-SQUARE 
INTERACTION DETECTOR 

ROBERT S. LAY, Director of Enrollment Management Research, Boston College 
in the last ten years, marketing research has experienced a revolution in statistical methods. As 
with most revolutions, it has taken some time for the new ways to become recognized as useful 
and for the supporting technologies to be elaborated. This paper illustrates a new, readily 
available, chi-square-based procedure that optimally segments a population along the dimen- 
sion of a desired outcome — application yield in this example. Results are compared to those of 
older interaction detector techniques and to those of a Multiple Discriminant Analysis mod^l. 
CHAID is recommended for consideration by any researcher or planner ^eek'ng to optim»7P 
use of scarce resources. 
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16D(2) AN APPLICATION OF 9AYESIAN INFERENCE TO ENROLLMENT 
FORECASTING 

GERALD R. THRASHER, Jr., Director of Institutional Research, University of Mary- 
land-Central Administration 

Enrollment forecasting is an -integral part of planning. Institutional data may be insufficient to 
estimate the effects of policy variables, although numerous stud ; those variables appe? v in 
the literature Bayesian inference attempts to utilize all avail at- nation in order to reduce 
the amount of uncertainty present in an inferential problem. Ba< ;iC*hods an appl'od to the 
problem of enrollment forecasting. A priori parameter value m from the ,: '..*rature are 
combiner 1 with data for a large multi-campus institution to illustrate the method. 
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16E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

RICHARD L. HARPEL (convener), Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 

University of Colorado 
MARGARET H. ARTER (facilitator), Dean of Instruction, Palo Verde College 

16E(1) THE PROTOTYPE CURRICULUM: A METHODOLOGY FOR JUDGING 
PROGRAM QUALITY BETWEEN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

JUDITH BALCERSKI, Dean of the School of Nursing, Barry University 
ROBERT BLACKBURN. Professor of Higher Education, University of Michigan 
After reviewing current methods for assessing program quality, a new technique is int. voiced— 
the prototype curriculum. An illustration from nursing follows. Both a breadth measn.u of liberal 
education and a depth measure of concentration are constructed and scored for 63 randomly 
selected colleges and universities of three types. Correlations and a multiple classification 
analysis with institutional characteristics are run. They show that three variables— college and 
university type, faculty size, and recency of program adoption— best predict the extent of a 
program's liberal education. Implications of the method for studies in other fields and at other 
levels are discussed. 

16E(2) ACADEMIC CALENDAR CHANGE— IMPACT ON ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL OUTCOMES 

D. R. COLEMAN, Director of Institutional Research & Planning, University of Central 
Florida 

J R. BOLTE, Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs, University of Central 
Florida 

L. FRANKLIN, Assistant Professor of Statistics, University of Central Florida 
A study of ten universities in two states was completed to determine the impact of a change from 
the quarter to the semester calendar on funding stability, enrollment patterns, and instructional 
outcomes. A decrease in average student credit hour load and an increase in the percentage of 
students withdrawing from courses were observed after institutions changed to the semester 
calendar system. The impact of these faciors on institutional funding and on efficiency in terms of 
student progress toward graduation can be devastating to the institution, state, and student. 
HE 016 505 

16F/G ADEQUACY OF FUNDING: MODELS APPLIED IN A 
STATEWIDE STUDY (panel) 

EDWARD M. PENSON (moderator), Chancellor, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh/ 

Chairman of the committee which produced the report 
ROBERT SWANSON, Chancellor, University of Wisconsin-Stout/Member of the 

committee which produced the report 
ELWIN F. CAMMACK, Associate Vice President for Analysis Services end Information 

Systems, University of Wisconsin System 
REUBEN LORENZ, Vice President, University of Wisconsin System 
In July of 1982. the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin System (two doctoral 
campuses, thirteen university cluster campuses, and thirteen two-year centers; total enrollment 
in excess of 160,000) received an analysis of funding over the past ten years. The report, which 
was drawn up by an appointed committee of chancellors and system staff, used two pragmatic 
models to illustrate comparative funding declines over the period. The panel (which consisted of 
two chancellors and two members of system staff) discussed the genesis, methodology, and 
impact of this report. 
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16H COMPUTER GRAPHICS (seminar) 

DENI3E STRENGLEIN (convener), Data Base Coordinator, University of South 
Florida 

GLENN HARRIS (presenter), Director of Information Analysis & Systems, University 
of Western Ontario 

it is often claimed that graphical representation is the most effective way to communicate 
information. The integration of human resources and technology comes into sharp focus as the 
demand for a high rate of data collection needs to be matched by human understanding. The 
human mind is particularly well designed for both the transmission of large amounts of data and 
for the rapid and accurate interpretation of pictorial information in graphical form. The state of the 
art of computer graphics and its most effective use was the major theme of this seminar. 

16U THE HUMAN CONTEXT OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

(panel) 

BERNARD S. SHEEHAN (moderator), Professor, Faculty of Management, University 
of Calgary 

JOE L SAUPE, University Director of Institutional Research, University of Missouri 
THALY NILSSON, Vice President for Planning, University of Uppsala 
JOHN S. CHASE, Director of Institutional Analysis, University of British Columbia 
Many people wonder whether the traditional role of institutional research will endure in the face 
of change in higher education. AIR has established a presidential commission to answer the 
question, "What should the role of institutional research be in the higher education environment 
of the 1980s and 1 990s?". The panel members addressed the changing human context of 
information technology in institutional research. Each speaker brought a differing view of the 
"traditional role" and, hence, the panel shed some light on whether the changing environment 
will tend to standardize or further diffuse the role of institutional research. 

17A SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY GROUP OF 25 (SUG-25) (special interest 
group) 

JERRY J. BAUDIN (convener), Director of Budget & Planning, Louisiana State 
University 

The session included an oj ; n discussion of plans for the fall meeting to be held in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, on October 26 and 27. Topics and ideas were offered as possible items to be 
inciuded on the agenda. Survey and data exchanges between members of the group were also 
discussed. 

17B COMMUNITY COLLEGES (special interest group) 

W. KEVIN HUNT (convener), Director of Research, Planning & Data Services, 
^ Tidewater Community College 

This session focused on concerns among community college researchers and planners in AIR; 
emphasis was placed on increased involvement in AIR, particularly toward publications, paper/ 
panel presentations, professional development workshops, and organizationa! activities. Partici- 
pants helped to establish priorities for community college researchers and planners within AIR 
and to suggest how best these can be accomplished. Also, future direction and organization of 
the community college SIG were discussed. 

17C MAJOR RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES (special interest group) 

MARK MEREDITH (convener), Director of Management Information Exchange & 
Analysis, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Participants shared and discussed current developments of interest among major research 
universities, focusing upon comparative trends, common problems, suggested solutions, and 
forecasts for the future. 
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17~ UNIVERSITIES AND NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS STUDIES 
GROUP (special interest group) 

PENNY D. FOSTER (convener), Study Director, National Science Foundation 
The convener made a brief presentation showing results from four National Science Foundation 
(NSF) surveys of academic science and technology resources and discussed several policy 
issues that lend themselves to quantitative analysis through examination of the data base. 
Participants were encouraged to consider additional innovative uses of the existing tapes for 
institutional comparisons, trend analyses, and current status reports. Future program plans were 
also discussed. 

17E TRADITIONALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
(TBCU) (special interest group) 

CHARLES I. BROWN (convener), Associate Professor of Education, Fayetteville 
State University 

Following a short business meeting, several "nuts and bolts" presentations were made, citing 
examples of ways in which human resources and technology problems are being faced on these 
TBCU campuses. 

17/18 CANADIAN SIG (s pecial interest group) 

F/G THELMA G. LUSSIER (convener), Director of Institutional Analysis, University of 
Manitoba 

This session featured discussion by representatives from selected institutions who outlined the 
extent of declining resources at their institutions and measures that have been instituted to deal 
with the effects of the decline. This was followed by a general discussion on this topic, leading to 
a cross-country check-up on the state of higher education in Canada from a regional point of 
view. Following the session, participants gathered at Hart House on the University of Toronto 
campus for dinner. Guest speaker, Jim Parr, chairman of TV Ontario, spoke on the subject, 
"Would Institutional Research Have Saved the Dinosaur?". 

ASSOCIATED GROUPS (open hearing) 

OSCAR T. LENNING (chair), Associated Groups Committee Chair/Academic Dean, 
Roberts Wesleyan College 

The Associated Groups Committee explored ways that AIR can assist associated institutional 
research groups and gathered reactions to its proposals for changes in the Association's support 
program. This session provided interested individuals and groups with an opportunity to raise 
questions, to share their views, and to make suggestions. 

18B CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(CAIR) (special interest group) 

RONALD A. LEE (convener), Director ofi Educational Resources, Planning & Re- 
search, California State University-Long Beach 

California institutional researchers met and proceeded to a local restaurant for a social hour and 
dinner. 

18C TEXAS ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH (TAIR) 

(special interest group) 

JOSEPH J, S2UT2 (convener), President of TAIR/Director of Research, Texas 
College & University System 

Texas institutional researchers met and then went to a local restaurant for a social hour and 
dinner. There was an opportunity to meet new institutional research officers, to discuss 
institutional research and planning at Texas institutions, and to discuss TAIR business. A 
commemorative gift was presented to Vicki Mason, immediate past president. 
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18Z GRADUATE STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH (special 
interest group) 

JULIA DUCKWALL (convener). Graduate Student, Florida State University 
Current graduate students and recent former graduate students gathered over wine and cheese 
to discuss topics of general interest. Past presidents, distinguished AIR members, and heads of 
higher education department/centers were also invited to give graduate students a chance to 
meet and informally talk to AIR members in the field. 

20T AIR ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING (general session) 

WILLIAM F. U\SHER (chair), AIR President 
(The minutes of this meeting begin on page 122.) 

21T FORUM ADDRESS: TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION AND 
STRATEGIES FOR INVESTING IN HUMAN CAPITAL (general 
session) 

EDWARD K. DesROSIERS (chair), Forum Local Arrangements Chair/Director of 

Research, Council of Ontario Universities 
SHELDON LEVY (introduction), Associate Vice President (Management Information 

& Planning), York University 
H. IAN MACDONALD (speaker), President, York University/Chairman, IDEA 

Corporation 

(The text of this Forum address begins on page 8.) 

22A CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

ROBERT C. HUGHES (convener), Statistical Analyst, Institutional Analyst, McMaster 
University 

22A(1) INFLUENCES ON STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF COLLEGE 

PATRICK T. TERENZINI. Director of Institutional Research, State University of New 
York-Albany 

CHRISTOS THEOPHILIDES, Assistant for Institutional Research, State University of 
New York-Albany • 

WENDELL G. LORANG, Associate Director of Institutional Research, State University 
of New York-Albany 

This study assessed whether the students' reported rates of personal development vary over the 
first three years of college and whether the influences on that development aro different from one 
year to another. After controlling for students' pre-coilege characteristics, their level of involve- 
ment in the social life of the campus and the quality of their informal contact with faculty 
members were found to be the most important predictors of reported personal growth. Students' 
experiences in each of the first three years of college were significant influences on personal 
development. 
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22A(2) IMPROVING FACULTY USE OF STUDENT OUTCOMES INFORMATION: AN 
EMPIRICAL STUDY 

SIDNEY S. MICEK, Director, Division of Educational Development, Counseling & 
Administrative Studies, School of Education, Syracuse University 

This paper summarizes the results of an empirical study designed to examine whether faculty 
commitment to and use of student-outcomes information, collected through the use of survey 
questionnaires administered on an institution-wide basis could be improved as a result of faculty 
participation in identifying the student information needed and in helping develop the question- 
naires to be used. The study was conducted at two colleges, with two groups of faculty selected 
in each college. One group in each college participated in the information-identification and 
questionnaire-development process; the other group did not participate. Interviews with faculty 
members were conducted, after faculty in both groups received the survey reports, to determine 
commitment to and use of the survey information gathered. Results suggest that participation did 
have a significant impact on commitment and use. They also suggest practical implications for 
institutional researchers interested in achieving this end. 

22B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

WAYNE K. STAHL (mnvener), Director of Institutional Research, College of Lake 
County 

IRA W. LANGSTON (facilitator), Coordinator of Research & Testing, University of 
Illinois 

22B(1) DECISION MAKING AND THE USE OF COMPUTER-BASED INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION: SOME RELEVANT ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
PERSONAL FACTORS 

JACK R. FARRELL, Director of Institutional Research, Fort Hays State University 
A national survey of top financial decision makers at institutions with access to one of five 
computer simulation models designed for higher education was conducted in the summer of 
1981. More than 1300 questionnaires were sent to administrators at institutions with access to 
"EFPM, RRPM, CAMPUS, HELP/PLANTRAN, or SEARCH. Multiple regression models were 
developed using numerous personal and organizational variables to explain (1) the use or diSL se 
of computer-generated information in financial decision making, (2) individual confidence in the 
information generated by the computer simulation models, (3) the attitude toward the use of a 
specific model at respondents' institutions, and (4) the attitude toward the use, in general, of 
computer simulation models as aids to financial decision making in higher education. 

22B(2) FULFILLING THE UNIVERSITY MISSION THROUGH A COMPUTER-BASED 
CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

ROBERT O. MICHAEL, Special Project Coordinator, Georgia Career Information 

System, Georgia State University 
KAY L. SHAFFER, Assistant Director, Georgia Career Information System, Georgia 

State University 

Computer technology has been applied to a wide range of activities reflecting the three-fold 
university mission of teaching, research, and service. Through the use of a computer-based 
career information system, the mission activities can be expanded to meet the needs of current 
and potential university constituents. The career information system and its delivery areas and 
activities are analyzed through the Reduction Model, a general systems model developed for 
evaluating program attrition patterns. This analysis creates a matrix of questions directed toward 
identifying existing and potential information and services which can be provided by the career 
information system in cooperation with a wide range of university personnel. 
HE 016 488 
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22C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

JAMES W. FIRNBERG (convener), Director of Institutional Research, Louisiana State 
University System 

A. KAY STAUB (facilitator), Director of Institutional Research, University of Alabama 

22C(1) GOAL SETTING: THE ROLES INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS PLAY, AND 
THEIR USE OF DATA BASES AND TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS 

S. V. MARTORANA, Professor of Higher Education/Research Associate, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

EILEEN KUHNS, Coordinator of Education Administration, Catholic University of 
America 

A 1981 survey of AIR members included a 114-item taxonomy of institutional research activities. 
Goal setting was the seventh most frequent institutional research activity cited. This paper 
reports on a further study, conducted in 1982, which focused on (1) the actual roles of institutional 
researchers in the overall goal setting and monitoring process, (2) the methods used in their 
organizational frameworks to set and monitor goals, and (3) the use of data- bases and new 
technology (computer models and planning aids, information retrieval systems, national data 
bases, etc.) as support mechanisms for assessment of institutional performance, 
HE 016 512 

22C(2) POLITICAL PROCESSES IN AN ACADEMIC AUDIT: LINKING EVALUATIVE 
INFORMATION TO PROGRAMMATIC DECISIONS 

THOMAS R. COCHRAN, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University of 

North Carolina-Asheville 
DENNIS D. HENGSTLER, Director of Institutional Research, University of North 

Carolina-Asheville 

This paper discusses the political processes involved in an academic program evaluation. 
Specifically, the paper focuses on how evaluative information is linked to programmatic 
decisions within the context of various organizational and evaluative utilization models. Data 
experiences from a program evaluation conducted at a small (N=:2500 students), public, libera! 
arts university in the Southeast is used in examining the explanatory power of the various 
theories and models. 

HE 016 487 

22D CONTRIBUTED PAPER (traditional) 

CLINITA A. FORD (convener), Director of Title III Programs, Florida A&M University 
FRANK FRIEDMAN (facilitator), Director of Institutional Research, Vincennes 
University 

22D(1) ADMISSIONS MARKETING RESEARCH FOR A P RAG M ATI ST 

GARY O. MODEN, Director of Institutional Research, Ohio University 
The purpose of this paper is to describe an admissions marketing research project the* was 
extremely useful in developing recruitment strategies. The analysis of the study was done by 
geographical, college, and sex subgroupings and produced extremely interesting results. The 
study also led to many changes in the recruitment and admissions programs. 

22E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

JOSEPH G. ROSSMEIER (convener), Director of Planning Research & Management 

Services, Northern Virginia Community College 
SISTER ANN CARMEL LUCIANO (facilitator), Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 

Western New England College 
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22E(1) USE OF THE AUTOMATIC INTERACTION DETECTOR IN MONITORING 
FACULTY SALARIES 

MARGARET K. COHEN, Assistant to the Provost for Institutional Research, George 
Washington University 

Institutions must be able to provide information on the equity of faculty salaries. If the 
characteristics of the faculty at different salary levels can be identified, then it is possible to 
determine whether or not a pattern of bias exists in the overall salary structure. The Automatic 
Interaction Detector (AID) segments a total group into mutually exclusive subgroups by the 
variables which explain the largest significant differences in a stated dependent variable. By 
using salary as the dependent variable and various attributes of the faculty as the independent 
variables, the AID can identify characteristics of the faculty who are paid at different levels. Since 
the mean of each final group is the predicted value of the observations in the group and since the 
AID supplies the nor^-i residuals for each observation in the final groups, individuals whose 
salaries are high or I ?r their groups can be identified for review. This paper describes one 
university's use of the AID to determine whether or not faculty salaries are equitable. 
HE 016 518 

22E(2) THE USE OF COMPUTATION DIAGRAMS AND NOMOGRAMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

RICHARD K. BRANDENBURG, Assistant Professor, School of Packaging, Michigan 
State University 

WILLIAM A. SIMPSON, Associate Professor, Michigan State University 
Within higher education circles, the effectiveness of graphical displays for presenting information 
to a general audience is well recognized. It is not, however, apparent that many researchers are 
aware of the value that graphs have when used as computational devices—a usage that is 
common within many engineering and physical science fields. The purpose of this paper is to 
demonstrate, with specific examples, how graphs can be used to condense and visually display 
complex relationships among many interacting variables and quickly to make calculations that 
are commonly dealt with by institutional researchers. Often these computational diagrams may 
be generated by complex computer simulations. The paper shows how such graphs can be used 
within planning sessions much in the style of an interactive computer model to immediately 
answer'the "what if" questions that arise. The technique of constructing such computational 
graphs (and nomograms) is presented. 
HE 016 483 

22F/G COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT: LESSONS FROM THE 
PAST (panel) 

JANA B. MATTHEWS (moderator), Director, Direct Assistance Program, National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

JACK KRAKOWER, Senior Research Associate, National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

JOHN G RANI TO, Vice President for Public Services & External Affairs, State 
University of New York-Binghamton 

DAVID GOMEZ, Assistant to the President, Hostos Commmunity College 

DENNIS VERITY, Director of Development & Institutional Research, St. Louis 
Community College 

This pane! discussion was designed to explore the methodological, procedural, technical, and 
logistical considerations essential to carrying out a community needs assessment. Discussion 
was based on panelists' experiences doing needs assessments for community colleges and 
universities around the country. Included among the topics reviewed were (1) the goals and 
objectives of needs assessment activities, (2) gathering needs assessment data, and (3) using 
needs assessment information. 
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22H ECONOMIC THEORY (seminar) 

JAMAL HASSAN (convener), Manager of Planning, Ministry of Consumer & Commer- 
cial Relations, Government of Ontario 

MAX von ZUR-MUEHLEN (presenter), Coordinator of Research for the Education, 
Science. & Culture Division, Statistics Canada 

Current trends in Canadian higher education were presented in the first half of the seminar. 
Economic, demographic, and financial variables were used to give a country-wide portrait. 
Differences among regions in Canada and the reasons for such differences were also 
discussed. The second half of the seminar was devoted to questions and answers, covering 
such topics as enrollment forecasts, profiles of faculties in Canadian universities, recent trends 
in funding from federal and provincial governments, effectiveness of the- "education lobby" in 
dealing with government agencies, and impact of immigration on higher education in Canada. 

22U IMPROVING RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND ALLOCATION 
DECISIONS THROUGH RESEARCH ON INSTITUTIONAL 
IMPACT (panel) 

RICHARD L. ALFRED (moderator), Professor of Higher Education. University of 
Michigan 

PAUL WING, Coordinator of Postsecondary Research, Information Systems, & 
Institutional Aid. New York State Education Department 

MARVIN W. PETERSON, Professor/Director, Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan 

GERLINDA S. MELCHIORI, Director of Research & Administration, University of 
Michigan 

The study of institutional impact will become an increasingly critical area of research inquiry in 
colleges and universities in the 1980s and 1990s. Impact data — defined as a reciprocal process 
involving (1) the total of benefits produced by a college in relationsnip to student, business, and 
governmental constituencies, and (2) the aggregate of policies, programs, and needs generated 
by external agencies that shape the flow of resources to the college — can be used to improve 
resource development and allocation decisions by college faculty and administrators. This panel 
presentation examined different modalities of impact produced by colleges and universities and 
the linkage of these impacts to resource decisions by federal, state, and local agencies. 

HE 016 499— "The Impact of Higher Education: An Analysis of the Research," by Gerlinda S. 
Melchiori and Nancy Nash 

24A CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

F. CRAIG JOHNSON (convener), Professor of Education. Florida S le University 

24A(1) FACULTY WORK DISSATISFACTIONS AND THEIR CONCERN FOR QUALITY 

ALICE L. BOBERG. Assistant Professor of Education, University of Calgary 
ROBERT BLACKBURN. Professor of Higher Education, University of Michigan 
This study examines the sources of faculty work dissatisfaction in United States colleges and 
universities. Five personal and three environmental factors emerged from 1096 faculty question- 
naire responses. Two accounted for most of the variance when regression analyses were run. 
These were "quality (student competency, peer performance, administrative capability) and 
"pessimism" (external respect for the profession). The results held irrespective of age, sex, rank, 
security (tenure), and type of nstitution. (Some exceptions obtained.) More dissatisfaction was 
expressed with place of employment than with the career. Implications are discussed. 
HE 016 494 




24A(2) FACULTY TURNOVER !N HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

WILLIAM C. WEILER, Associate Director, Management Information Division, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 

Salaries of faculty members in higher education institutions fell by 21%, in real terms, in the 
1970s and also fell relative to professional and technical salaries in private industry. Continuation 
of these trends will provide labor market conditions encouraging current faculty members to 
search for alternative employment. In this paper, the parameters of an economic model of faculty 
quit behavior, using data from a single institution, are specified and estimated. The results can 
be used to predict quit probabilities for individual faculty members as a function of the salary 
policy at the institution and salary offers from other employers. 

24B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

LINDA K. PRATT (convener), Associate Director for Research & Evaluation, North 
Carolina Central University 

24B(1) USE OF STUDENT EVALUATIONS TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 

RICHARD M. BINGMAN, Program Associate in Higher Education, Mid-Continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory 

The paper describes a pilot project designed to more effectively link instructional improvement to 
student evaluation. The project, on the campus of the University of Missouri at Kansas City, 
focused on 25 graduate teaching assistants (GTAs) having full instructional responsibilities. A 
pre-post (expost facto) experimental design was utilized to compare student evaluations for 12 
GTAs within and outside the project over the period of one year. The results showed the 
treatment was effective for reaching six of seven objectives. Implications and future issues for 
colleges and universities using student reactions in general staff improvement, peer-tutorial, and 
supplemental programs are discussed. A manual better linking evaluation and instructional 
improvement was produced. 

HE 016 504 

24B(2) USING ADMINISTRATIVE DATA AS UNOBTRUSIVE INDICATORS OF TEACHER 
PERFORMANCE 

JAMES E. GREENE, Jr., Registrar, Georgia State University 

JAMES E. PRATHER, Senior Research Associate, Institutional Planning, Georgia 
State University 

JOSEPH S. STURGEON, Management Information Specialist, Office of the Registrar, 
Georgia State University j 

The-e has been much debate about the validity and reliability of evaluating the performance of 
teachers in college classrooms. This paper presents an unobtrusive indicator of teacher 
performance that may prove helpful in this debate. The indicator is the degree to which teachers 
develop r following among students as measured by how often students return to teachers for 
addition :ourses. The indicator can be derived from available administrative data. It is 
conclude that such data, when used in conjunction with other evaluative methods, can be a 
valuable resource. 

HE 016 514 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

GARY O. MODEN (convener), Director of Institutional Research, Ohio University 
EVALUATING THE RELIABILITY OF INDICES FROM IEP 

GERALD W. MCLAUGHLIN, Associate Director of Institutional Research, Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute and State University 
WILLIAM R. FENDLEY, Jr., Associate Director of Institutional Research, Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute and State University 
WAYLAND H. WINSTEAD, Assistant Director of Institutional Research, Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute and State University 
JAMES R. MONTGOMERY, Director of Institutional Research, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute and State University 
ALVIN W. SMITH, Assistant Director of Institutional Research, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

A log-linear method is developed to estimate the consistency and stability of unit costs and 
productivity ratios from the Information Exchange Procedures (IEP) of NCHEMS. Estimates are 
based on two years of data from two public research universities operating under the same state 
reporting procedures. These measures of reliability are related to size of the units on which the 
indices are calculated. Results are also related to the stability of the results from a single sample 
analysis such as IEP (Kline and McClintock, 1953). This is a first step toward an empirically 
based understanding of the reliability of indices when used with complex software systems. 
HE 016 510 

24C{2) GENERAL PRICE INDEXES AND THE INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCE 

JOHN S. SCHOTT, Prinipal Analyst, Institutional Research & Planning, University of 
Kansas 

DEBORAH J. TEETER, Director of Institutional Research & Planning, University of 
Kansas 

General price indexes have been used extensively to support requests by institutions of higher 
education for additional funding. This study contrasts the historical price trend experiences of a 
specific institution with the Higher Education Price Index, focusing on the extent of price trend 
difference and the implications of such differenc i in financial and political ouijomes. 

24D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

WERNER LENDENMANN (convener), Associate Vice Chancellor for Planning, 
University of California-San Diego 

24D{1) INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH — A FUNCTION IN SEARCH OF ITS ROLE 

LOREN GOULD, Director of Institutional Research, Worcester State College 
Institutional research is a higher education function that lacks a clearly defined role. A recent 
study that used both a formal survey instrument and a follow-up telephone call demonstrated the 
lack of consensus as to the role that institutional research plays in highereducation. Institutional 
research tends to be a second or third assignment, commonly associated with another function 
such as planning. With increasing demand for accountability to external agencies, it seems that 
the role of institutional research has reached a crossroads where it must become a distinct 
function or be permanently subsumed under other fields. 
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24D(2) DEVELOPMENT OF A PLANNING AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
SUBSYSTEM AT GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY 

HAROLD W. LUNOY, Executive Director of Planning & Institutional Research, 

Grambling State Univorsity 
BOBBY DAVIS, Coordinator of Planning & Analysis/Associate Professor of Marketing, 

Grambling State Univorsity 

This paper discusses why and how Grambling State University (GSU), a national and 
internationally known institution with a current enrollment of 3970 students, proceeded to 
develop and implement a planning and institutional research subsystem. The paper uses acase 
study approach in explaining the two primary aspects of the subsystem: (1) Grambling 
Institutional Data System (GRIDS) and (2) Simulation and Forecasting Models. The paper 
suggests that an institution can assure its success in developing a planning and institutional 
research subsystem by commencing the project with a carefully prepared design document and 
by implementing a simple version of the system at the outset. Lastly, the paper discusses how 
GSU has improved the allocation of the institution's available resources. 

(Note- This paper was not presented and was unavailable at the Forum because of customs 
problems, but it is available through ERIC.) 

HE 016 529 

24E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

ROBERTA D. BROWN (convener), Vice President for Planning, Arkansas College 

24E(1) DOES FEDERAL FUNDING MAKE A DIFFERENCE? THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL 
FUNDING AND OTHER FACTORS ON THE PRODUCTION OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 

BARBARA JOHNSTON, Educational Consultant, Winchester Public School (Virginia) 
LOYD D. ANDREW, Associate Professor of Higher Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

This study utilized four different statistical techniques foross-tabulation, linear regression, cluster 
analysis, and canonical analysis) to develop a profile of institutional characteristics in relation- 
ship to productivity as measured by enrollments and graduation of students in the special 
education field. Though there has been extensive speculation in the sociological and administra- 
tive disciplines concerning those organizational and institutional characteristics which affect 
institutional responsiveness, until recently there has been insufficient data on a sufficiently large 
number of institutions to provide the statistical controls necessary to determine the effects of 
size, control, mix of disciplines, funding levels and sources on institutional responsiveness. This 
is the second known study which has used the HEGIS data to examine factors affecting 
organizational behavior in relationship to market demand. 

24E(2) POLICY ANALYSIS IMPLICATIONS OF A MODEL TO IMPROVE THE DELIVERY 
OF FINANCIAL AID TO DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

ROBERT H. FENSKE, Professor of Higher Education, Arizona State University 
JOHN D. PORTER, Associate Director of Management and Financial Analysis, 
Aiizcr-a State University 

This paper (1) descries the development of a computer model to improve the delivery of 
financial aid to disadvantaged students and (2) explores the significant policy implications of 
operating the model. The n odel remedies certain inequities caused by present delivery systems 
of campus-based student hnancial aid programs at most institutions. In operation, the model 
corrects the imbalance of sti dent financial aid to groups of qualified students. Those from certain 
disadvantaged backgrounos often fail to receive aid because they do not meet application 
deadlines. Polk nplic?iions arise when improvement of financial aid delivery to one group 
tends to increase ihe shortfall of other groups. These policy implications can have serious public 
relations and equitv consequences for the institution. 

HE 016 492 
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24F CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtablos) 

PAMELA J. ROELFS (convener), Research Associate, Institutional Research, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut 

24F(1) MULTIPLE SCENARIOS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

RICHARD B. HEYDINGER, Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
University of Minnesota 

Multiple scenarios are increasingly being used as one of a number of effective techniques in the 
"tool box" of strategic planners. This paper delineates the assumptions underlying the use of 
scenarios, develops five potential scenarios for higher education, and discusses the planning 
issues which emerge from each. 

HE 016 526 

24F{2) IMAGES OF TERTIARY COURSES: A MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING STUDY 

BARRY J. CAMERON, Registrar, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
(Australia) 

M. P. McFARLANE, Head, Centre of Applied Research Methodology, Darling Downs 
Institute of Advanced Education 

The paper reports on segmentation of preference data for applicants for undergraduate study in 
1982 and 1983 through the Queensland Tertiary Admissions Centre, Australia. The segmenta- 
tion analyses are related to image analysis of institutions' science, engineering, and business 
courses using multidimensional scaling on perceptual data reported by high school graduates 
and school counsellors. Implications for strategic marketing and planning by tertiary institutions 
are discussed. 

24G CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (a uthors" roundtables) 

AARON DONSKY (convener), Director of Institutional Research & Development, 
Lakeland Community College 

24G(1) EVALUATION OF OPEN ACCESS VERSUS SELECTED ADMISSION TO THE 
NURSING PROGRAM If! A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

MADAN CAPOOR, Director of Research & Planning, Middlesex County College 
The study compares the effects of open admission versus selected admission policies on the 
outcomes of a nursing program in a community college and illustrates how program evaluation 
can be used to provide information for program planning. Extensive data on students who 
entered the program in the last six years was used to examine the relationships between 
cognitive and noncognitive preadmission variables and program outcomes. These relationships 
were utilized to compare the effects of open admission and selected admission, and appropriate 
recommendations for changes in the admission policy were made. 

HE 016 517 

24G(2) METHODOLOGY AND ALGORITHM OF THE APPLICATION OF A FORMULA 
FOR DETERMINING BUILDING RENEWAL RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

JACK SANDERS, Space Administrator, Eastern Illinois University 
RICHARD LIU, Director of Planning & Budget Analysis, Eastern Illinois University 
This paper deals with the methodology and algorithm of determining the amount of funds 
required annually for building renewal, using buildings' ages, gross square feet, current values, 
and replacement points as factors. Although the examples which are presented use the 
buildings of a public university, the methodology and algorithm can be applied to Drivate 
institutions or industries as well. 
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24H MICROS VERSUS MINIS AND MAINFRAMES: TOWARD 
SENSIBLE CHOICES OF COMPUTING HARDWARE FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH OFFICES AND THEIR 
INSTITUTIONS (symposium) 



PATRICK T. TERENZINI (modorator), Diroctorof Institutional Rosckh- ■■ i ll Jmvor- 

sityof Now York-Albany 
E. MICHAEL STAMAN (presentor), Senior Principal Consultant, Sys , ,uul < unpu- 

ter Technology, Inc. 

GREG B. FAWCETT (presentor), Diroctorof Program Analysis, University <>| Michigan 
DANIEL A. UPDEGROVE (presenter), Director of Planning Modol Activities, 
EDUCOM 

Higher education, like society at large, faces a revolution in information processing that some 
believe will rival in impact the introduction of moveable type in the fifteenth century. Institutional 
researchers are certain to be among those who must deal with the effocts of this revolution on 
their campuses, both as users of a rapidly changing computer technology and as likely members 
(if not leaders) of committees developing longer-range campus strategies for increasing the 
institution's computing capabilities. This symposium (1) provided a brief overview of the micro, 
mini, and mainframe technologies and capabilities, (2) described the factors that institutional 
researchers at large and small institutions need to consider in order to choose wisely among a 
variety of hardware solutions to immediate and pressing institutional research needs for 
computing support, and (3) suggested what institutional research people should know as they 
participate in campus-wide efforts to plan strategies for meeting future institutional computing 
needs. Presenters also suggested ways to avoid or minimize potential conflicts between steps 
taken to satisfy immediate needs and designs for meeting long-range computing needs. 



FOSTER S. BUCHTEL (moderator), Executive Assistant to the President/Secretary of 

the Board of Trustees, University of Akron 
PHILIP WINSTEAD, Director of Institutional Planning & Research, Furman University 
JOHN A. SEELEY, Senior Associate & Principal, Formative Evaluation Research 

Associates, Inc. 



Although the need for planned change which integrates technological change with human 
resource development is apparent for higher education, colleges and universities have been 
slow in effecting change. A promising development is the growing interest in planned-change 
strategies with potential for human/technological change integration. Panelists representing a 
comprehensive public university, a small private university, an evaluation research firm, and an 
international "think tank" described successful planned-change programs in which they have 
been involved. Opportunity was provided for institutional researchers and planners to under- 
stand better their critical role in the planned-change process and human/technological advance- 
ment. Jon Olson, a research assistant with the Battel le Human Affairs Research Center, was 
unable to participate on the panel, but his remarks were read. 

25A CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (authors roundtables) 

HELEN M. GRADISAR (convener), Director of Institutional Research, Carlow College 
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PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING HUMAN RESOURCE 
CHANGE FOR NEW TECHNOLOGIES (panel) 
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25A(1) A CASE STUDY OF QUALITAT -U RESEARCH: METHOD!: AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE IMPACT 

JANE M. SCHOEN Director i ' -Research. Union for Expermenthg Colleges and 
Universities 

SEAN WARNER, Ass..* in! Dean, Un-un *:r Experimenting Coliaaes and Universities 
Over a fi .e -year period, this instn pi has offered a baccalaureate program to employees of a 
local division of a national manu;V ,^;in ■ .,ness. The in; titutional research office was asked to 
conduct an evaluation study of \n° imrv . '! d^gref orogam j-\ graduates and 'o assess 
employer benefits rrom the de^op program. Th? : . ..dem ; c <,,ogram'i were individually 
Jeb;c; cd. monitored, and exectj' k\ using institutional v busmess resof jes and stressed job 
relevance and acquisition ' ( i elated sk ; lls in th-; itoxt of a libera! arts education. The 
research office examined s :«\nt h r^H uc t bi ^ve 1 '-. d admmisterec a questionnaire, and 
interviewee graauates, the, - -s, ard risouce faculty within the firm. Qualitative 

methods wore found to bt ,r >>r_ ^nato for s stuuy. I'Jranistrafcvc* cuicomes include 
generation of mater al wnsch inert .sea visit . /'thin the oru • >af ; on ant hich related directly 
to Cedent recruitment. 

25A(2) A NEW TACK FOR OLL TECHNIQUE: THE OPINION ?0_L ON CAMPUS 

BARBARA PASCHKE. P ncipei Research / n&Jvst. Institutional Research & Planning, 
University of Kansas 

In todays uncertain economic climate, tnu informal or. retired \c make a ; mini strati ve decisions 
is a valued commodity as colleges and universities af'uggle s o pr: vid^ quality urograms and 
services wmm reduced or sev .Hy strained budgets, v'vhen direct ieedrjack from students will 
assist with management decisions, a owuv number of camp :ses a^e enveloping now reliance 
on an old technique — the opinion pol 3y combining r o;:ourcu.\ and expertise, polling programs 
can provide a cost-effective method gatht ny information The oackgrounj and {unction of 
thase progidms is discussed, e th su estioru 'or t^er development and implems' nation. 
HE 016 486 

25B CONTRIBUTED PAPfc^.S (traditional; 

RUSSELL C. C- XLME n . jnvene ). .'^rector ot institutional Research, Pima Com- 
munity College Disiric. 

CHARLES C. GILBERT : .au..*ator) Assistant Doctor of Institutional Research & 
Planning, Western l!!ino s University 

25B(1) RETENTION Pl AN: ACTION PLANS TO RE V*. ^ TftAOf 7IONAL AND 
NOKTRADiTIC'rJAL STUDENTS AT A REGIONAL UWViTftSITY 

MYRON J. LCN'VviG^E, Director o: Resea/ch. Came-or University 
/•n overall retention plan vvas developed to quantify .^nd qualify the attrition problems and to 
establish specif. c -ourses of ajticn to improve retention for a regional university. The regional 
ur,ivers:*y performs both senior university and community college roles. The attrition problems 
were difficult to identify necause of the largw number of students who attend college on a part- 
time basis, who work full lime, who attend for purposes other than to graduate, and who depart 
[ho area primarily for employment reasons. The methodology and the action plans considered 
the differing needs of t'ie :radi.«real and nontraditiona! students. 

• Note Presented by ARTHUR J. FRIDRICH, Researcher, Office of Institutional Research, 
Cirvohznd State University) 

Hv 016 51*3 
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258(2) RETENTION: V/HAT HAPPENS DURING THE; FRESHMAN YEAR? 

MARYANN 5. RUDDOCK, Research Associate, Planning & Institutional Research, 
Si. Edwards University 

CHERYL Y. WILKINSON, Lecturer, St. Edwards University 
With a majority of leavers withdrawing prior to their sophomore year, retention efforts are now 
focusing on what happens to students during their freshman year, as opposed tc studying pre- 
enrollment characteristics. Second-semester freshmen were surveyed regarding their social and 
academic perceptions of their freshman year and their degree of satisfaction with various 
aspects of university life. Results based on indention to return to or leave the university the 
following fall suggest differences between retimers and leavers. Males, undecided majors, and 
students who do not work are most likely to intend to leave. Differences between the groups also 
occurred for items which assessed whether or not the university is too religious, whether or not 
the courses are too easy, and whether c .~ not the catalog had accurately presented university life. 
Additional analyses compared the responses of students who actually returned for their 
sophomore year with responses of students who did not. 
HE 016 513 

25C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

EDWARD A. BRUSS (convener), Director of Institutional Studies, School of Medicine, 

Case Western Reserve University 
ALLAN M. BLOOM (facilitator), Assistant Director of Institutional Research. Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute and State University 

25C(1) A MODEL FOR UStR-DIRECTED DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

ANTHONY LOLLI, Jr.. Director of Student Informant Systems & Research, Cornell 
University 

The importance of an effective, flexible information system is a reality we each live with every 
day. Unfortunately, the truth of this statement is most apparent whan the system fails to provide 
that which is required. In order to prevent such proLiems, end . ers must begin to take the 
responsibility for directing system development. This paper presents a model for such an 
activity. Included are discussions of vehicles for cone pu<-i desic . -e'nl -Jeiign and implemen- 
tation, and policy consideration. The focus for discussion is th% {J r ~rsi of Ms Development 
effort rather than the resulting product. 

25C(2) A MODEL SIMULATING THE IMPACT OF REAGAN'S STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
PROPOSALS ON THE INSTITUTION 

JOHN D. PORTER, Associate Director of Management & Financial Analysis, Arizona 
State University 

JOSEPH J. MATT. Assistant Dire 'or of Management & Financial Analysis. Arizona 
State University 

The Reagan Administrations proposal to reduce funding for s:uden! financial aid programs wiii 
significantly impact postsecondary i.utitut'ons. The major question facing these institutions is 
determining where the impact v.-li be. This paper describes a model developed at Arizona State 
University to simulate the effects of Reagan's cuts in student aid in terms of programs and FTE 
load* at the college level. The model allows administrators to simulate the impact of various 
funding scenarios on the institution This provides management with a powerful tool to identify 
the colleges and departments that piobably will be hardest hit by the new funding levels. 
HE 016 485 




CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

JAMES O. NICHOLS (convener/facilitator), Director of Institutional Research & 
Plann'ng, University of Mississippi 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE INSTITUTIONAL, STRATEGIC, AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
DETERMINANTS OF ENROLLMENT DECLINE 

RAYMOND F. ZAMMUTO, Senior Associate, Organizational Studies Program, Na- 
tional Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
JACK KRAKOWER, Senior Research Associate. National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

A model examining institutional, strategic, and environmental factors related to year-to-year 
changes in college and university enrollments is presented. The results show that environmental 
factors are the most important contributor to enrollment change for the population as a whole. 
Analyses by type of institution reveal that the specific factors affecting enrollments vary 
significantly by type of institution. These findings suggest that, when experiencing declining 
enroling k different retrenchment strategies are required for different types of institutions. The 
d-.scui.suv, also suggests that this type of model could be used by institutional researchers to 
simulate enrollment change under different environmental and institutional conditions. Such 
simulation would increase the ability of administrators to develop contingency plans for 
alternative futures. 

25D(2) MEASUREMENT FOR DECISION SUPPORT 

BERNARD S. SHEEHAN, Professor, Faculty of Management, University of Calgary 
In order to explore possible impacts of changing information technology on the role of the 
decision support intermediary (that is. the institutional research analyst) three institutional 
research foundations (measurement, human information processing, and decision support 
technology) are examined. The results of surveys of institutional research directors at Canadian 
and United States universities indicate high levels of information tecinoloay implementation, 
including perceptible use of decision support systems on at least one-third of the campuses. The 
paper concludes that the role of the intermediary is probably not threatened by existing 
information technology but that the intermediary should expand traditional activities to include 
aid for management's user-driven computing for decision support. 

25E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

ERIC A. HILLMAN (convener), Director of Institutional Analysis, University of Calgary 
ELIZABETH F. FCX (facilitator), Dimmer of Institutional Research, University of 
Alabama-Birmingham 

25E( I) THE EFFECT OF MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY ON STUDENT DEM AlcD FOR 
LIBRARY BOOKS 

RALPH E. RUSSELL. University Librarian, Georgia State University 

JOSEPH S. STURGEON, Management Information Specialist, Office ofthe Registrar, 

Georgia State University 
JAMES E. GREENE, Jr., Registrar, Georgia State University 

JAMES E. PRATHER. Senior Research Associate, Institutional Planning, Georgia 
Srate University 

O.iuqh! N.-.v;;cn the rising costs of services and materials and the static income of a stagnant 
».-<;onop;y. jr. varsity administrators and librarians are concerned that maximum varus be 
glen' ^ Uwr- io:ary acquisition funds. This research examines the use of library collections; 
spec!tK,aily. n c^pio'es the relationship between major field of study and courses taker, and the 
demand tr,r hbu^y Looks by subject area by students. The research uses the Induced Course 
Load iV.U x ilCL.M- as a means of studying the relationship between major field of st, &j and the 
demand r ^rary books. The results reflect diverse interests among subject nvijors with 
specific secondary and tertiary interests identified. 
HE 016 511 
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25E(2) SELF-STUDY OF SUPPORT UNITS TO INFORM INSTITUTIONAL. PLANNING 

LARRY R. SEL..J, Institutional Research Associate, Southv.-L-s: Missouri State 
University 

LARRY C. GATES, Director of Institutional Research, Southwest Missouri State 
University 

Both in plar.iirtj and in the related literature, relatively little attention seems to be paid to the 
study of sapper* units. This study reviews and critiques the self-study of support units in a large 
regional university that is initiating its first experience with a comprehensive, systematic 
approach to planning. With the purpose of gaining insights to guid^ subsequent practice, I .is 
study focuses on the ability of support units to conduct self-studier questionnaire instrument 
utilized, and the incorporation of the resulting information into plr >\g decisions. 

HE 01C 520 

25F COMMISSION TO REASSESS THE PURPOSES AND 
OBJECTIVES 6F THE ASSOCIATION (open hearing) 
DONALD J. REICHARD ^chair), Commission Chair/Director of Institutional Research, 

University of North Carolina-Greensboro 
MEMBERS of the COMMISSION: Frank S. Black, John S. Chase, James W. Firnberg, 
Robert F. Grose, Stephen R. Hample, Richard B. Heydinger, Paul Jedamus, Lois 
E. Torrence, Robert A. Walihaus, Janis H. Weiss, and Robert Winter 

This session picvided AIR members with an update on the activities of the Commission to 
Reassess the Pjrposes and Objectives of the Association which was established by the 
Ex*jcut:vi Committee in September 1982. Members' views on questions relating to the charge to 
the Commission (included in the packet of annual business meeting materials) were sought in an 
open hearing format. The Cc.nmission wiii conclude, its work by the 1984 Forum. 

25G THE USk OF SURVEYS IN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
ISSUES >ND INNOVATIONS (panel) 

RONALD P. M.-'TROSS (moderator), Assistant Director of Student Support Services, 
University of Minnesota 

MiCHAEL J. KELLER, Research Specialist, Maryland State 3oard for Higher Edu- 
cation 

MICHAEL J. VALIGA, Program Associate, Institutional Services, American College 
Tf s!ir:q Program 

The use of surveys io support decision making has increased dramatically in both the public and 
private sector.. Mt the same time, survey technologies havs & sen changing rapidly, and the 
limitations ;: survey methods ':ave come under increased scrutiny. The panelists considered 
issues i i the selection of survey methods and the use of survey findings in higher education. 
Indue*, wore discussions of recen! innovations in polling technologies, the use of standardized 
survey instruments versus locally developed questionnaires, examples of uses and misuses of 
survey finJinns, and promising directions for developing cost-effective survey research 
;jr;-gr-'-;ns 
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25H PROGRAM REVIF7 (r,> 

DANIEL R. COLEMAN ■ Director of Institutional Research & Planning, 

University of Cent r ai 

CHARLES H. BELANC . .senter), Director of Institutional Research. Universite 
do Montreal 

LEONARD KAIL (presenter), University Secretary. University of Surrey 
VV.'LLIAM A. SIMPSON (presenter), Associate Professor, Michigan State Univeisity 
Institutional researchers confront some new issues when financial Cheney requires the 
reduction of tenured faculty members, clerical staff, optional courses, research activities, and 
service obligations. Among the issues are these: safeguarding quality rather than seniority, 
measuring research productivity, establishing a rationale for selective program reductions, 
recupm,, teaching resources from all degree programs, and protecting the rignts of non-tenured 
faculty and staff. At a recent meeting of the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, 99 of the 100 presidents attending a special session reported cuts in their 
university's budget; some presidents reported being in a fourth year of cuts. A prolonged reduced 
revenue expectation has significant consequences for academic program quality. 

25U FINANCIAL SELF-ASSESSMENT: DATA SHARING AT 
INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITIES (panel) 

JOHN A. DUNN. Jr. (moderator), Vice President for Planning, Tufts University 
SUE W BOLLMANN, Head, Office of Institutional Studies, University of Rochester 
DANILl. A. iiPDEGROVE, Director, Planning Model Activities, EDUCOM 
RHONDA M. GABOVITCH, Systems Analyst, Institutional Research, Brown University 
Attempts tu compare financial and other data with peer institutions for better understanding of 
ones own position are often frustrating, costly, and less than fully satisfactory because of the 
lack of common data definitions, flexible formats, and easy access. The panelists discussed and 
evaluated the efforts by several independent universities to overcone these problems through 
cooperative use of the Higher Education Data-Sharing Service provided by EDUCOM. 

26Z SPECIAL EVENT: FORUM BANQUET: MAYFEST— an evening 
at the Ontario Science Centre 

Approximately 450 Forum participants gathered at the Ontario Science Centre for dinner, 
exhibits demonstrations, entertainment, and dancing. 

28B PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH AND PLANNING (PNAIRP) (special interest group) 

STEKN D. 3LOOMHc^D (convener), Associate Director of Institutional Research, 
Oregon State University 

No^iwest institutional researchers gathered to learn of plans for the 19S - PNAIRP conference 
as wel> \s to review needs, regional problems, and prospects. 

28C SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
RESEARCH (SACCR) (special interest group) 

JANE FAULMAN ,'convene^ Coordinator of Institutional Research, Nortnern Virginia 
Community C iiege 

Southeastern community college resea-cners met brieMy t 1 jre joining " o SAIR mecng. 
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28D USERS OF COMPUTERS (special interest group) 

GARY W. GRAFF (convener), Director of College Planning A Research, West Virginia 
State College 

Computer users at this session discussed three topics: developing c^nputer literacy among 
faculty and administrators on campus; purchasing common or mixed brands of microcomputer 
equipment, including the problems of software compatibility and mainframe communications; 
and using data-based systems that are accessible to individual offices and which provide 
security and data consistency. 

28E SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
(SAIR) (special interest group) 

E, MICHAEL STAMAN (convener), Senior Principal Consultant, Systems & Computer 
Technology, Inc. 

The session included a brief business meeting and a panel-audience discussion on ways in 
wrvch SAIR could better serve its n,- ■ it>G ship. The panel was convened by Elizabo: Fox and 
chaired by James R Montgoipofy. Panelists were Margaret L. (Peggy) Moore, Maryann S. 
Ruddock, and Larry Jones. 

28F INSTITU7 !AL RESEARCHERS AND THE COURTS (special 
interest groiv 

STEPHEN R. HAMPLE (convener), Director of Institutional Research, Montana State 
University 

This Slo oermits a yearly exchange of note, and experiences for those instil il research 
staff wiose data are sometimes used in onrt cases (e.g.. discrimination, re^. .Jiment. or 
privacy act lawsuits). Better coordinate of this group, the possible establishment of a 
newsletter, information on statistical techniques beiny used, graphic methods, new areas of 
litigation, recent court decisions, and book reviews /vere amor.g topics scheduled for discussion. 

3qt FORUM ADDRESS: FUTU' rTS: r V ; ; "ECTS OF NEW 
MICROELECTRONICS ™s^, 

W. SAM ADAMS (chair), 1983-b-* Vf- u er .der- ssistant Graduate Dean, University 

of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
ALEXANDER SCHURE (spe ■■;», . v'"". New York Institute of Technology/ 

Chancellor. Nova University 

(The i ';/.t * j ri &ess oegins on page 14.) 

31 A COW7R5BUTED PAPERS {authors' round tab!:-;) 

R" Li- A* l;. BICOMH^LD (convener), >ssociate Director of Institutional Research, 
w.' fQu.t Sta*3 Univb/sitv 

31A(1) !NT£G^ATOR HOLE IN ACADEMIC COMPUTING 

ANDREW T. MASLAND, Assistant Professor/Research Associate, Pennsylvania 
State University 

Several decades after the introduction of computing, colleges and universit;es still struggle- 
integrate the resource into academic programs. Drawing on the study c the success 
implementation of compu o tc .^nnlogy in the business environment, this paper describes six 
specific facilitative and itcrmioi. \jnctions of an "integrator role" for academic computing: 
(1) missionary, (2) matura': n ■ jcing, (3) introductory training, (4) technical consulting, 
(5) techr.'cal translation. a r c .-ortware consulting. Evidence from research at five institutions 
illustrates the si* functions and supports the value of the integrator role. 

HE 016 523 
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31A(2) THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

DEBORAH J. TEETER, Director of Institutional Research & Planning, University of 
Kansas 

When higher education administrators are inundated by reams of computer output providing 
data to support decision liar ng, an information manager becomes a critical link between the 
producers of the data and rhe data consumers. This role is increasingly being filled by institu- 
tional researchers. Th a paper describes some of the responsibilities assumed by institutional 
researchers in their rcie as information managers and the implications of this role for both 
administrative computing and institutional research. The paper concludes with a discussion of 
the need for close cooperation between administrative computing and institutional research and 
identifies some of the barriers and perceptions which hinder cooperation. 

31B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

MARK MEREDITH (convener), Director of Management Information Exchange & 

Analysis, University of Colorado-Boulder 
JAMES L. LITWIN (facilitator), Director of Institutional Studies. Bowling Green Stat ? 

University 

3IB(1) OPTIMAL ADMISSION POLICY FOR A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 

ROBERT M. USSERY, Director of Institutional Research, East Carolina University 
W. H. COLLINS, Professor of Decision Sciences, East Carolina University 
C. B. COLLINS, Processor of Mathematics, East Carolina University 
Y. HSU, Professor of Decision Sciences, East Carolina University 
L. H. ZINCONE, Chairman of Decision Sciences, East Carolina University 
In an earlier study, the authors demonstrated the use of a Markov Chain to determine U.^ 
demand for -'udents in a four-year college. This demand took the form of an admission policy 
which woulu , .roduce a predetermined number of college graduates in the future and at the sa ;e 
time keep the rela'r* sizes of the classes constan: while maintaining a specified overall grov»:r 
rate. In this paper, this idea is applied to the admission policy at a case-study university In 
additici, regression analysis is used to determin3 the supply of potential students which will be 
provided by the market. The results of the regression analysis are then coupled with the results 
of the Markov Chain analysis and show the adjustment needed o accommodate the difference 
between the number of students ■ upplied and the number of students demanded. 

31B(2) RETURi: OF THE » r ^E- COLLEGE CURRICULUM: V7:U_ MINIMUM 
EDUC, TiONAL F * 'ATION REQUIREMENT-? :-'^L~? 

RANDALL W. DAhL, Associate Director for Policy Studies, Kentucky Council on 
Higher Educatic 

This paper is a policy anai, of proposed statewide minimum educational preparation 
requirements for admission to both two-year and four-y^ar public institutions of higher education. 
The analysis is based on a statewide study of the high school and rubsequent collegiate rocords 
of approximately 2000 recent high school graduates. Current levels of compliance with the 
proposed minimum requirements and the relative importance of specific components of the 
requirements are examined, differences based on owrapM .al region, type of high school, and 
selected student characteristics are identified, and p j'.'.zy iv:6 planning implications for schools, 
colleges, and statewide r.igher education agencies arc jis.. jssed. 
(Note: Thts paper was not presented but copies vssrc n.ade hi jt.\io!e I 

31C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

MARILYN K. BROWN (convener/facilitator), Director of Insicutrona' SMd-es. University 
of Maryland-College Park 
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31C(1) INCREASING THE PRECISION OF ESTIMATES IN FOLLOW-UP SURVEYS: A 
CASE STUDY 

SHELDON B. CLARK, Assistant Director, Bureau of Insitutional Research & Planning, 

University of Mississipp. 
JAMES O. NICHOLS, Director, Institutional Research & Planning, University of 

Mississippi 

The authors use data gathered in a survey of graduates of a teacher education program to 
demonstrate the superiority of a stratified random sampling approach, with follow-up, over a :me- 
shot mailing to an entire population. Sampling issues involved in such an approach are 
considered, particularly with regard to quantifying the effects of nonresnonse on the results. 
Comparisons are made between the two procedures, using the pieasion of estimates of 
population characteristics as the criterion. Much nam. -ver confidence bounds were associated 
with the stratified random sampling approach, even though a smaller number of questionnaires 
were returned. 

HE 016 493 

31C(2) ASSESSING THE RELIABILITY OF SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

MICHAEL J. VALIGA, Program Asscr'atu, . ,titu 4 .ional Services, American College 
Testing Program 

In recent years, college personnel increasing , have utilized survey instruments to collect a 
variety of data for administrative decision making. Due to this increased usage, the reliability of 
these instruments has become an important i^ue at many institutions. Traditional internal- 
consistency reliability indices (such as KR-20, KR-21, and coefficient a:) are often not 
appropriate for use with these instruments. This paper presents an alternative reliability index 
based on grouped student data. The statistical approach referred to as Generalizability Theory is 
employed in determining this index. The technique utilized in the study is suggested as a method 
of documer. ig survey reliability at individual institutions. 
HE 016 503 

31D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

JEAN J. ENDO (convener), Assistant Director of Academic Plan ;g & Analysis, 

University of Colorado-Boulder 
JOHN S. CHASE (facilitator), Director of Analytical Studies, Simon Fraser University 

31D(1) UTILIZATION OF PARTICIPATORY ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY IN GROUP 
COMMUNICATION AND DECISION-MAKING PROCESSES 

ADRIAN RAY R^ERTS, Associate Professor of Education, North Carolina Central 
University 

DEVENDRA P. GARG, Professor, School of Engineering, Duke University 
The focus of the paper is on participatory technological tools which can be utilized in aiding 
group communication/decision-making processes among various educational groups. Research 
on the impact of this technology on group planning, decision making, and discussion processes 
is assessed. A particular example of this type of technology was illustrated in the actual 
presentation to demonstrate its potential use. 

HE 016 530 
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31D(2) TELECOMMUNICATIONS DEVELOPMENT: THE ROL<= OF INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH 

SIMEON P. SLOVACEK, Director of Institutional Research, California State Umversity- 
Los Angeles 

Emerging telecommunications technologies offer colleges and universities enormous potential 
to restructure and expand their rotes. Some institutions are moving rapidly to combine the new 
technologies with their educational programs in novel ways. Several developments in telecom- 
munications which are being or could be used in education are reviewed, and the roles of 
institutional researchers in the telecommunications arena are explored. Possible roles include 
the following: identifying existing resources on campus; conducting market research on the 
needs of potential users; facilitating telecommunications planning efforts; keeping abreast of 
developments on other campuses and on cable-franchising activity within the institution's service 
area. Examples are drawn from efforts of California State University-Los Angeles. 
HE 016 497 

31E CONTRIBUTED PAPER (traditional) 

JANIS H WEISS (convenor), Associate Dean of Instruction, r\'cr;r, Hennepin Com- 
munity College 

JOHN BAKER, Jr. (facilitator), Vice President for Planning & Analysis. Alabama State 
University 

31E(1) DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS APPLIED TO BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

RICHARD G. DUMON i . Director, State Board of Regents Basic Skills Pilot Project, 

Tennessee Technological University 
JAMES T. JONES, Research Assist . Department of Educational Psychology, 

Tennessee Technological University 

The statistical technique of discriminant analysis is applied to selected developmental studies 
programs within a statewide system of higher education in the southeastern United States in an 
effort to explore that technique's potential for indentifying those student characteristics (varia- 
bles) which "discriminate" between those who are successfully remediated as a result of such 
programs and those who are not. The implications of the findings for better iP'jrrned poiicies and 
decisions regarding program planning, admissions, and advising are also discussed. 
Hp 016 522 

31F QUALITY OF ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: A SEARCH FOR 
MEANING (panel) 

JAMES W FIRNBERG (moderator), Director of Institutional Research, Louisiana 
State University System 

CAMERON L. FINCHER, Regents Professor/Director Institute of Higher Education, 
University of Georgia 

DAVID HOLT, Planning Associate/Assistant Professor, University of Virginia 

A. KAY STAUB, Director of Institutional Research, University of Alabama 
in thinking about the concept of quality, there is a great temptation to list quantifiable traits 
accompanying the presence of quality and to take for granted that these traits are measure- 
ments of qualuy itself. This is a serious erm< as in the past, however, state coordinating and 
accrediting agencies insist upon quantifying niiniuy because of current technology's ability to 
store and create quickly vast amounts of statistical information. A repeat of IEP? There is, then, 
the need to understand the concept of quality before techniques are developed and imple- 
mented to measure it. This panel addressed the issues of quality in terms of the concept itself 
and identified the underlying influences determined by political, educational, and accountability 
special interests. The intent was to expand the knowledge and understanding of institutional 
researchers concerning assessments of quality in academic programs. 
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31G COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS WORKPLACES (panel) 

ZELDA F. GAMSON (moderator), Professor, Center for the Study of Higher Education 

& Residential College, University of Michigan 
MARVIN W. PETERSON, Professor/Director, Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan 
ANN E. AUSTIN, Graduate Student, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 

University of Michigan 
JOAN S. STARK, Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 
This panel considered the topic of co'teges and universit ; as workplaces from both conceptual 
and applied perspectives. Two panelist s provided conceptual frameworks, discussing sociologi- 
cal dimensions as well as environmental and contextual factors affecting the nature of 
universities as workolaces. A third panelist reported results from a study of the work experience 
of middle admmistt atou at a major research university, and the final panelist presented a model 
01 commitment to tasks, institutions, and careers, with practical implications for universities as 
workplaces. 

31H PAST PRESIDENTS: REFLECTIONS A THE PROFESSION 

(seminar) 

BERNARD S. MAN (chair/moderator), Professor, Faculty of Management, 

University of Mry 

JOHN E. STECKLi£i.\l (presenter), Professor of Psychology Foundations, University of 
Minnesota 

RICHARD R. PERRY (presenter), Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
University of Toledo 

JOE L. SAUPE (presenter), University Director of Institutional Research, University of 
Missouri 

JAMES R. MONTGOMERY (presenter), Director of Institutional Research, Virginia 
T'olytec niv. Institute and State University 

Five years ago, the past presidents of the Association addressed the general question of actions 
needed to advance the profession oi institutional research. The specific sugp/i^lons included 
(1) a task force on professional development, (2) a committee of correspondent'- foi international 
activities, (3) white papers on the qualitative dimension of institutional research, and (4) a 
committee to support the activities of affiliated groups. All four suggestions have since been 
incorporated into the activities of the Association. In this session, a group of AIR past presidents 
suggested ideas for advancing the profession in the following areas: international activities, 
publications, research, communications, and service to the membership. 

31U INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESS IN INTEGRATED PLANNING 
FOR COl LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (panel) 

JACK E. FREEMAN (moderator). Senior Vice Chancellor for Administration, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

RAYMOND M. ! 'AAS, Vice President for Administration, University of Virginia 
O ROBERT S.'MHA. Director of Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Toddy s hird times find administrators iooking for solutions to their dilemma of managing with 
limited resources. This panel, composed of nationally respected leaders in the area of integrated 
planning (that is, processes and management strategies for academic, administrative, facilities, 
and financial planning whin institutions) shared sorm jfedients of success. Discussion 
focused upon (1) the elements required, (2) scheduling of r,, prung activities, and (3) building an 
integrated planning process for the institution. The implications of technology on human 
resources in the planning arena were demonstrated throunn examples at panelists' institutions. 
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32T AWARDS LUNCHEON (general session) 

MANTHA V. MEHALLIS (chair), AIR Forum Chair Director of Institutional Research. 
Broward Community College 

WILLIAM F. LASHER (presentation ol awards), 1982-83 AIR President/Associate 
Vice President for Budget & Institutional Studies, University of Texas-Austin 
Nearly 450 persons attended the luncheon where contributions of offices and committees were 
acknowledged. The Outstanding Service Award was piesonW n to ' ois E. Torronce and 
Distinguished Membership was awarded to Canmron L. Fincher "The traditional past president's 
plaque was presented to William L. Tetlow. Jell Holmes regalea th\. audience "vui comment-, 
about Canada, includinn these: "If it's Thursday, u must be ' , %' and We have i*.. 
seasons, Winter and August/' 

33A CONTRIBUTED PAPFR {authors roundtabie) 

JANA B MATTHEWS (convener), Direooi Direct Assistance Program, National 
Cer\>- for Higher Education Management Systems ' ICHEMS) 

33A(1) AP n l. ICATiONS OF A ' GMPUTER MODELING PACKAGE IN INSTITUTIONAL 

MARGT L. FORD. Director of institutional Research, University of Missouri-Kansas 
City 

MARY P. MARTIN, Institutional Research Associate, University of Mi.;: ouri 
Institutional research is an area of potential for the application of computerized simulation 
systems Successful model building requires that the problem can be quantified and that thu 
problem can be broken down into manageable components. Many issues in institute H 
research fit these criteria well. A model is defined iu project tuition and fee revenue basec a\ 
enrollment me^ ures and -ates of tuition and fees. Discussion focuses on the following mam 
areas; (I) using a computerized simulation model in institutional research for forecasting, also 
using "what if" questions, and (2) exploring the results of selected applications of the model, 
including the examination of the implications of its use 

33B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

BARRY J. CAMERON (convener), Registrar, Darling LMwns Institute of Advanced 
Education (Australia 

HEATHcH J. HABERAECKER (facilitdtoi ), Director of Budgets, Northeastern Illinois 
University 

33B(1) EFFECTS OF STATE TAX CAPACITY, TAX EFFORT, AND TUITION ON 
ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

WILLIAM B. ADRIAN Associate Professor of Educational Administration & Higher 

Education, Oklar State University 
ALI NAZARI-ROBAi , : ; unct Assistant Professor of Educational Administration & 

Higher Education, Oklahoma Stat^ ' ' ~ity 
JOHN J. GARDINER, Associate Pr iher Education/Director of Graduate 

Studies. Okianoma State Universit 

Changing economic and political parameters at the state level are altering the environment of 
public colleges and universities. This study examines the enrollments at public institutions in the 
50 states, for :he years 1975 and 1979, in relation to state tax capacity, tax effort, and tuition 
level It was found that these three factors influenced enrollment differently at various types ov 
public institution. Enrollments at community and junior colleges appeared to be more susceptible 
to changes m economic and political variables than did enrollments at other types of 
postsecondary institution. 
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33B(2) THE EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC VARIABLES ON TAKE RATES FOR PREDICTING 
NEW STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



AL-II P. FEDDERSFN, Principal Administrative Analyst, University of Colifornia-Los 

-MM f {EIFFEN, Research Fellow, Monash I .r.ursity (Australia) (on leave from 

1 J( 1 A) 

This univer it /■, , w enrollment depends on the number of applications it accepts. The number 
of application., i ,. in turn, determined by three components: the rate at which applicants are 
admitted, the r ate at which admittees state they will enroll, and the rate at which they actually 
enroll. The product of these throe rates comprises the "take rate." A significant factor related to 
new enrollment for a university is the effect of economic variables. A model has been devel oed 
that tests the relationship between economic variables and the three take-rate components. The 
model has been used to forecast new enrollees (freshmen and transfers) and was validated with 
actual outcomes with fair results The analysis suggests that this model is a useful tool to support 
forecasting when combined with the use of other information, experience and judgniei 

33C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

TIMOTHY H. SANFORD (convener), Associate Director of Institutional Research, 

University of North Carolina-Cnapel Hill 
DEBORAH J. TEiETER (facilitator), Director of Institutional Research & Planning, 

University of Kansas 

33C(1) RESTRUCTURING, REALLOCATION, AND RETRENCHMENT AT THE SAME 
T'ME: THE DUTCH UNIVERSITIES 

T . ^ANK G. DIJKMAN. Personnel Pla ag Departme.it, University of Utrecht 
B/.S S. SAVENIJE, Department of Planrung, University of Utrecht 

Dutch universities have a tradition of autonomy and an administrative structure characterized by 
decentralization and democratic procedures. They are now faced with increasing demands of 
public accountability, with severe budget cuts and strong tendencies towards centralization. 
Within the University of Utrect, this means the end of a mentality which equated autonomy with 
isolation. Instead of allocation procedures based on principles of "quantitative justice," plan- 
ning and budgeting procedures aimed at critical evaluation and selection of activities have 
been developed, while decentralized and democratic decision making are maintained. These 
procedures are discussed, together with t» -e pitfalls and paradoxes encountered in their 
implementation. 

HE 016 509 

33C(2) MEASUREMENTS OF QUALITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION: THE ROLE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

DEAN KAYE GAPEN. D-. >n and Professor, University Libraries, University of Alabama 
SUZANNE W. MORSE, Planning Assistant. Office of no President, University of 
Alabama 

Quality determinants in higher education have been used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
programs in meeting set goals and to determine comparative academic advantage relative to 
other programs. Quality is a subjective measure that must be based on some equitable 
standard. The comparative a wantage of quality programs is difficult to measure because of the 
requirements of different audiences (e.g., prospective students, granting agendo", accrediting 
groups). Each of these groups has different criteria for measurement. While criteria .lifter by type 
of institution and audience served, there are some common assumptions that must be included 
in determining quality. In th.o p c oer. different quality criteria are reviewed, uses of data collected 
for quality assessment are discussed, and the uses of students, faculty, finances, ard library 
resources as quality measures are evaluated. 

HE 016 525 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

BARBARA J. HIllMAN (convenor), Acaden, Analyst, i'nivorsity of Calgary 
PAUL JEDAMUS (facilitator), Professor ,*f rv: j. mo-it Scionce, University of 
Colomdo-Boulder 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND END-US^R COMPUTING: THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN INFORMATION CENTER 

MICHAEL STEVENSON, Director of Research & "ompu, r Education, Mount Hood 

Community College 
R. DAN WALLERI, Institutional Researcher, Mount Hcod Community College 
An information center b.ings together fourth-generation computer software, expertise in the use 
of this software, and the end-user in ah effort to increase tho productivity of data and information 
processing. This paper shares guidelines and experiences, drawn frcm the literature and a case 
study, for the development of an information center. The focus of tr.e paper is on the iuL "»f 
institutional research in the creation and operation of such a center and the ways in writ- 
spread of information centers within higher education is likely to influence the future <V '^p 
ment of institutional research. 

HE 016 501 

33D(2) MARKETING TECHNOLOGY, ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT, AND S7 
PLANNING: AN INTEGRATIVE MODEL 

DAVID W. BRADLEY, Associate Director for Research, Ofuce of Enn m s, 
Boston University 

ROBERT S. LAY, Director of Enrollment Management Research, Bosto 1 C 
This paper discusses the various elements that contribute to the development of ;in live 
planning organization. External market factors, market p<, ition, institutional ?im (| ltj(jn - 
nologies and resources, institutional objectives, organizational alignments, r iu ps. ~> • t- 
straints of the educational environment are related to planning models t?nvoi/v w j in the 
corporate sector. The presenters make extensive use of visual aids in de ,ig strategic 
planning models such as Industry Structure Analysis, Business System ...jlysis, Portfolio 
Analysis, Life Cycle Analysis, and Stakeholder Analysis, while contributing to the theoretical 
development of analogous educational models. 

33E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

CHARLES I. BROWN (convener), Associate Professor of Education, Fayetieville 
State University 

GUY GIRARD (facilitator), Agent de recherche, Conference des recteurs et des 
principaux des universites du Quebec 

3CE(1) USING COLLEGE PARTICIPATION RATES: OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS 

MELODIE E. CHRISTAL, Staff Associate, National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

Changes in the patterns of college participation rates are becoming of increasing importance to 
college and university administrators since enrollments are closely linked to the financial health 
and stability of educational institutions. This paper addresses the issue of participation rates of 
college studants at the international, national, state, and institution levels. At each level, potential 
data sources are introduced, problems associated with using the data are analyzed, some 
particvstior. rates are presented, and their applications to educational planning discussed. 
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33E(2) UNDERSTANDING EDUCATIONAL SATISFACTION 

DENNIS E. DOMER, Associate Dean/Acting Diroctor of Architecture, School of 
Architecture & Urban Dusign, University 01 Kansas 

Institutional rosoarchors often evaluate educational sntisfacticn without supporting thoir ovalua 
Hons with carofully tostod thoonos of satisfaction, This papor outlines the probloms of defining 
s.i h sf action and reviews significant literature on th'? subject. A thoory of satisfaction based on 
expectations and reality dissonance is tested witli data gathered from an alumni survey. 
Practitioners can use this theory and model in many kinds of oducational setting. More 
informative reports about oducational satisfaction may bo written when satisfaction is explained 
by analyzing expectations. 

33G THE COMPUTER TRANSLATOR — A NEW *CLE FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH (panel) 

FLETCHER F. CARTER (moderator), Director of Iriotitutional Research, Radford 
University 

RICHARD A. MANAH'VN, , ice President Tor Business Affairs, East Tennessee State 
University 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN, ,. ■ i.or Principal Consultant, Systems and Computer Technol- 
ogy, Inc. 

EDITH H. CARTER, Statistician, New River Community College 
MADAN CAPOOR, Director of Research & Planning, Middlesex County College 
JERRY L. GEHRE, Director of Un varsity Planning & Capital Budget, East Tennessee 
State University 

Computer technology has made a dramatic impact on higher education administration in the last 
two decades. There exists a sizeable number of administrators who lack the background to 
understand the culture arising from the growth of computer technology. The relationship 
between the computer technology and administrators may require the office of a translator. The 
interaction between administrators, computer personnel, and researchers will lead to new 
insights into a rapidly developing role for institutional research. 

33H DATA BASES FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (seminar) 

F. CRAIG JOHNSON (convener), Professor of Education, Florida State University 
RON C. LEVESQUE (presenter), Executive Secretary, Canadian Association of 

University Teachers 

This presentation included the criteria and some examples of data bases optimized foi collective 
bargaining from the perspectives of both the facu'ty and the management. The growth of 
collective bargaining in universities has brought with it der land for improved faculty data bases. 
Records must now be maintained to reflect staff needs in order to prepare the best case for 
salary negotr* as and for individual grievances. A properly organized data base provides the 
institutional researcher with more complete data and places the institutional research office in a 
better position to respond more fully to requests for information needed for making decisions 
about faculty members. The need to integrate human resources and technology is clear in areas 
related to the preparation of data bases for collective bargaining. 

33/ DATA BASE KNOW-HOW FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 

34J (workshop) 

LYNN BARNETT (director), Assistant Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education 

MARILYN SCUTT SHORR (co-director), Associate Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Higher Education 

This workshop introduced institutional researchers to computerised literature data bases, 
demonstrated their effectiveness and time-saving features, and instructed participants in 
immediate-access techniques. Participants became (1) familiar with the strengths and weak- 
nesses, (2) learned about several data bases of interest to the institutional research office, 
(3) identified procedures for negotiating a sucessful computer search, (4) devised a search 
strategy, and (5) observed and practiced computer searching. 



33/ ADVANCING COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTITUTIONAL 
34K RESEARCH TOWARD 1990: LINKING RESEARCH WITH 
STRATEGIC DECISIONS IN MANAGEMENT (workshop) 

RICHARD L. ALFRED (director), Professor of Higher Education/Director of the 

Community College Program, University of Michigan 
MANTHA V. MEHALLIS (co-director), Director of Institutional Research, Broward 

Community College 

GERLINDA S. MELCHIORI (co-director), Director of Research & Administration, 
University of Michigan 

With the close of the higher education growth period in the 1970s and ihe advent of reduction in 
the 1980s, a central issue in community college institutional research has been its role and 
function in institutional management. This workshop was designed to present new models lor 
the application of research to strategic decisions in management. Intended for community 
college researchers, planning specialists, budget analysts, and evaluation specialists, the 
expected outcome of the workshop was the development of institutionally tailored action plans 
forthe application of research to decision categories of institutional mission and goals, program/ 
service mix, clientele, resource allocation and procurement, and institutional policy. 

33/ QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY RESEARCH (workshop) 
34L/ 

W. KEVIN HUNT (director), Director of Research, Planning, & Data Services, 

Tidewater Community College 
RICHARD D. HOWARD (co-director), Director of Institutional Research, West Virginia 

University 

GERALD W. MCLAUGHLIN (co-director), Associate Director of Institutional Research, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
WILLIAM R. FENDLEY, Jr, (co-director), Associate Director of Institutional Planning & 

Studies, University of Virginia 

Institutional researchers are often requested to conduct surveys to provide information con- 
cerning their institutions. This workshop provided participants with information on the key 
components in the conduct of survey research: (1) isolation of the research question(s), 
(2) determination of the appropriate sample, (3) identification of the pertinent data items, 
(4) construction of the survey instrument, (5) implementation of the study, (6) analysis of the 
data, and (7) presentation of the findings. Defects and dangers of questionnaire survey research 
were discussed, along with procedures which can reduce these problems. 

34A CONTRIBUTED PAPER (authors roundtabie) 

ELIZABETH F. FOX (convener), Director of Institutional Research, University of 
Alabama-Birmingham 

34A(1) OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH: A TOOL TO HELP INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCHERS IN THE MARKETING OF THE INSTITUTION 

WILLIAM WELSH, Research Associate, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
CHARLES A. PARKER, Director of Planning & Evaluation Systems, National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology 
JANET E. MacLEOD, Research Assistant, Division of Career Opportunities, National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology 
A decline in the school-age population has, as is generally known, forced academic institutions 
to market themselves more aggressively. Benefits accruing from graduation from the institution 
must be shown as specifically as possible. The National Technical Institute for the Deaf at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology has conducted research on all former students (both 
graduates and withdrawals) and has enabled recruiters to point to very specific areas, (e.g., job, 
salary, pb satisfaction) in which graduates far surpass withdrawals. The paper details ways in 
which these results can be used as marketing tools. 
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34A(2) STRATEGIC MARKETING EVALUATION: A FOCUS AREA FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH 

EDWARD M. COOPER, Assistant Professor of Marketing, Metropolitan Sta'.<= Coiiege 
RUSTY GACKENBACH, Research Associate, Metropolitan State College 
The rapid infusion of marketing concepts into higher education has left the institutional 
researcher without a clear focus of a redefined and expanded role for institutional research. 
Based upon primary and secondary research encompassing over 200 institutional research 
offices, this paper clarifies the activities currently undertaken by institutional research offices. 
Using this data and the Strategic Market Evaluation Model. nt>w areas of research are added to 
those that are already carried by institutional research to suggest a refocusing of institutional 
research efforts in the future in strategic marketing evaluation. 

(Note: This paper was not presented because of a family emergency, but it is available throuqh 
ERIC). 

HE 016 508 

34B CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

A. NAMCY AVAKIAN (convener), Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 

University of Missouri-St. Louis 
JOE L. SAUPE (facilitator), University Director of Institutional Research, University of 

Missouri 

34B(1) PATTERNS OF INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

KIM CAMERON, Director of Organizational Studies, National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

This paper reports the results of an investigation of organizational effectiveness in colleges and 
universities from 1976 to 1980. Arguments are made as to why past approaches to assessing 
effectiveness in higher education (reputational rankings, starting salaries of graduates, cost and 
efficiency figures, etc.) are neither applicable nor useful to the majority of colleges and 
universities and why an alternative approach is needed. Results of these investigations include 
an identification of the strategies found to be most useful in improving effectiveness over time 
and the strategies found to be most effective in coping with decline in resources. 

34B(2) A CASE STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF LEADERSHIP ON THE PLANNING 
PROCESS 

JANYCE J. NAPORA, Director of Planning & Institutional Studies, University of 
Massachusetts 

This study Is an in-depth analysis of the impact of leadership and leadership styles on the 
planning process. It reports a ten-year case study of planning as a political process conducted at 
a major public university. The selected institution launched three distinct planning efforts during 
this time, offering a microcosm for study. Each subcase was evaluated according to both a 
process and a product definition of planning. The role of the leader in each sub-case was then 
analyzed and related to performance. 

34C CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

MARY P. MARTIN (convener), Institutional Research Associate, University of Missouri 

34C(1) A FACTOR ANALYSIS MODEL FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF FINANCIAL 
VIABILITY 

JEANNE E. BUDIG, Planning & Development Officer, Center for Research Libraries 
This paper reports on the results of a pilot study which attempts to adapt a factor analysis model 
developed for the United Methodist Conference Colleges to the public traditionally black 
institutions. Fall 1981 HEGIS financial and enrollment data provided by twelve public traditionally 
black institutions were analyzed using SPSS and SAS factor analysis algorithms. 
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34C(2) AN APPLICATION OF QUANTITATIVE TAXONOMIC METHODS TO UNIVERSITY 
BUDGETING 

GERALD R. THRASHER, Director of Institutional Research, University of Maryland- 
Central Administration 

Equity of resource allocation among competing academic departments is a concern of most 
administrators. Although there is an expectation that similar departments should be treated 
similarly, departments are frequently grouped together on the basis of intuition, organizational 
structure, or discipline. This paper explores the use of factor analysis, cluster analysis, and 
discriminant analysis to reduce this subjectivity and to increase the number of criteria which can 
be considered. 

34D CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

DON E. GARDNER (convener), Director of Institutional Research, Portland State 
University 

JOHN A. LUCAS (facilitator), Director of Planning & Research, William Rainey Harper 
College 

34D(1) A REGIONAL COOPERATIVE EFFORT TO DEFINE UNIVERSITY SERVICE 
AREAS AND RESPOND TO MARKETING QUESTSONS 

PONALD A. LEE, Director of Educational Resources Planning & Research, California 

State University-Long Beach 
CHARLES MOSMANN, Director of Institutional Research, California State University- 

Fullerton 

SIMEON P. SLOVACEK, Director of Institutional Research, California State University- 
i/w Angeles 

WILLIAM BLISCHKE, Director of Institutional Studies, California State University- 
Dominguez Hills 

THOMAS A. CARBERRY, Systems Analyst, California State University-Long Beach 
A prerequisite for any marketing strategy is accurate knowledge about the prospective 
population. This paper addresses a cooperative effort by four California State University 
campuses within the Los Angeles Basin to define their respective service areas and develop a 
capability for responding to marketing questions. Using the 1980 census data and integrating 
demography with technology, demographic profiles and market information can be displayed in 
tabular or map form using cross-referenca tables and computer-mapping software. Through 
appropriate overlays of the four campus service areas, individual and/or aggregate student 
density within selected geographical areas of census tracts, cities, community colleges, and high 
school districts can be displayed. These data support executive management' in the develop- 
ment of marketing strategies ano assess the impact of student populations on the surrounding 
communities 

34D(2) EVALUATING A FACULTY/ ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTER LITERACY 
PROGRAM 

JANET D. SMITH, Director of Educational Evaluation & Market Research Systems, 
Cuyahoga Community College 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN, Senior Principal Consultant, Systems and Computer Technol- 
ogy, Inc. 

A faculiy/administrative computer literacy program for a multicampus community college is 
briefly described. The purpose of the program was not to convey datailed, subject-specific 
information but rather to cause attitudinal changes, changes in participants' knowledge about 
various uses of computing, and, ultimately, longer term behavioral changes. In the final analysis, 
the goal is to have participants incorporate the use of computing into day-to-day instructional and 
administrative activities. The methodology used in the evaluation of the program and con- 
clusions about the effectiveness of the program in achieving its purposes and goals are 
presented. 
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34E CONTRIBUTED PAPERS (traditional) 

JULIA M. DUCKWALL (convener), Graduate Student, Florida State Univcisity 
THOMAS R. MASON (facilitator), President, MIRA Incorporated 

34E(1) WHO COMES, WHO DOESN'T COME, AND WHY? 

J. E. GONZALEZ, Research Associate, University of Texas-Austin 
BERNARD YANCEY, Research Associate, University of Texas-Austin 
With declining enrollments and decreasing availability of resources, institutions must take 
measures to assess and modify existing admission policies and recruitment strategies to 
improve their efficiency. Linked to the behavior of individuals choosing to matriculate, versus 
those who don't, is a difference in perception of that institution The perceptions of five samples 
of students were measured at a large southwestern university and used to assess the 
differences between students who were admitted and enrolled and those who were admitted and 
did not enroll. Significant differences were discovered, speaking to a need to better inform 
prospective students about the university and to make modifications in the structure and policies 
of the university itself. 

(Note: This paper was not presented, but copies we r e made available.) 
34E(2) STUDENT FLOW AND CURRICULUM MATRIX 

MICHAEL E. YOUNG, Director of Planning Studies, Ohio State University 
JOHN M. BOYER, Programmer/Analyst-Lead, Office of Planning Studies, Ohio State 
University 

MICHAEL J. HAIGHT, Consultant. Seattle, Washington 
This paper describes tne first use of public-domain software to produce enrollment forecasts via 
a Markov student flow model. The NCHEMS Costing and Data Management System (CADMS) 
is used in a new and creative way to produce outputs which are very useful to university planners 
and managers and are extremely inexpensive. The system consists of three steps: The first step, 
Student Flow Calculation, computes the relationship of enrollments by major and student level 
from one year to another. The second step is the construction of a historical Curriculum Matrix 
(CM). The third and final step of the system combines the outputs of the first two steps to 
produce Departmental Workload Forecasts. Following is a discussion of each component of the 
system. This paper concludes with recommendations regarding implementation strategies and 
cost estimates. 

HE 016 528 
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1983 Forum 

The dedicated efforts of the following individuals and institutions—who contributed to the 
success cf the 1983 Forum and the review of the papers that were generated by it-are 
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ERIC 



The Association for Institutional Resoarch was incorporated as a non-profit corporation under 
the laws of the Stato of Michigan on Fobruary 1, 19C6, with John Stocklein, Stewart Grout, and 
James Montgomery signing as incorporators. It is also registered as a "foreign corporation" in 
Florida and is a tax-exempt organization under Soction 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 



CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

(as revised 1982) 

Constitution 

Article I. 
Name 

The namo of this organization shall be the Association for Institutrnal Research. 

Article II. 
Purposes 

The major purposes of the Association for Institutional Research shall be to benefit, assist, and 
advance research leading to improved understanding, planning, and operation of institutions of 
postsecondary education. Research focused on a single institution and that concerned with 
groups of institutions both fall within these purposes. In keeping with the dynamic nature of 
institutions of postsecondary education, the Association shall encourage the application of 
appropriate methodologies and techniques from many disciplines. It shall also publish and 
exchange information with respect to institutions of postsecondary education and shall use such 
means as are necessary and proper to accomplish these objectives, including the raising of 
funds through gifts, devises, bequests, or otherwise. 

Except for the distribution of information, reports, and other similar documents to members and 
officers, no pari of the assets of the Association nor any income or gains to it shall inure to the 
benefit of its members or officers. Reasonable and normal compensation for services actually 
rendered and/or reimbursement of expenses properly incurred may be paid to members or 
officers. 

' Article III. 
Membership 

Section 1. Membership in the Association for Institutional Research and election or appoint- 
ment to any committee are not based on race, ethnic origin, sex, age, or religious conviction. 

Section 2. There shall be the following categories of individual membership: regular member- 
Ship, graduate membership, emeritus membership, and distinguished membership. Review of 
and action on applications for membership shall be the responsibility of the Secretary. 

Section 3. To be eligible for regular membership, a person must (1) be actively engaged in 
research leading to the improved understanding, planning, and operation of institutions of 
postsecondary education, or (2) be interested in the methodology and results of institutional 
research. 

Section 4. To be eligible for graduate student membership, a person must be actively pursuing 
a graduate degree, must not be employed full time, and must (1) be actively engaged inresearch 
leading to the improved understanding, planning, and operation of institutions of postsecondary 
education, or (2) be interested in the methodology and results of institutional research. 

Section 5. To be eligible for emeritus membership, a person must be retired and must have 
been an active member of the Association for a minimum of five years immediately preceding 
retirement. 

Section 6. Distinguished membership may be awarded to members or former members who 
have made distinguished contributions to institutional research. Nominations for distinguished 
membership shall be made to the Secretary. An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Executive 
Committee shall be required for the awarding of distinguished membership. Persons who 
formerly held honorary membership shall hereafter hold distinguished membership. 

Section 7. Only regular and distinguished members shall be eligible to vote on association 
business and hold elective office in the Association. 



Soction 0. The Exocutivo Committoo may, by affirmative} voto of two-thirds of tho mombors of 
tho Committor torminato tho momborship of any porson who bocomos inoligiblo for mombor- 
ship bocauso of changos in profossiona) activitiow or intorosts. 

Soction 9. Mornbors whoso duos aro not paid within four months aftor tho duo dato shall bo 
automatically droppod by tho Socrotary from momborship in tho Association. 

Article IV. 
Officers 

Soction 1 Tho officers of tho Association shall consist of tho Prosidont, tho Vico President, tho 
Treasuror, tho Socrotary, the Immediate Past President, tho Forum Chair, and tho Associate 
Forum Chair. 

Soction 2. President. The President shall chair tho Executive Committee and preside at tho 
busmes- meetings of tho Association. The Prosident snal! also represent the Association in 
relations with other professional and educational organizations, foundations, and governmental 
agencies. The term of office of the President shall be one year, or until a succossor takes office 

Section 3. Vice President. The Vice President shall serve as vice chairperson of the Executive 
Committee and shall represent the Prosidont when the latter is unable to perform the duties 
specified above. The Vice President shall succeed to the office of President at the termination of 
the one-year term as Vice President, or when a successor takes office. 

Section 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall be responsible for the receipt and disbursement of all 
funds of the Association and for the establishment and maintenance of appropriate records of all 
fiscal transactions. The Treasurer shall ensure that all expenditures are within the approved 
budget and have been properly incurred under the policies of the Association. The term of office 
of the Treasurer shall be three years, or until a successor takes office. 

Section 5. Secretary. The Secretary shall be responsible for the minutes of the meetings of the 
Executive Committee and of the annual and any special business meeting, the maintaining of the 
list of members of the Association, and the sending of notices. The Secretary shall be Member- 
ship Chairman. The term of office of the Secretary shall be three years, or until a successor takes 
office. 

Section 6. Immediate Past President, The Immediate Past President shall chair and convene 
the Nominating Committee. The term of office of the Immediate Past President shall be one 
year, or until a successor takes office. 

Section 7. Forum Chair, The Forum Chair shall be responsible for chairing the annual Forum, 
for organizing the program of the Forum, and for supervising the activities of the various 
committees and subcommittees established to support or develop Forum activities. The term of 
office of the Forum Chair shall be one year, or until a successor takes office. 

Section 8. Associate Forum Chair. The Associate Forum Chair shall assist the Forum Chair by 
carrying out duties and responsibilities assigned by the Forum Chair. The Associate Forum Chair 
shall succeed to the office of Forum Chair at the termination of the one-year term as Associate 
Forum Chair, or when a successor takes office. 

Article V. 
Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the Vice President, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary, the Immediate Past President, the Forum Chair, the Associate Forum 
Chair, and four Executive Committee Members-at-large. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall, acting in concert, have full authority to act for and 
on behalf of the Association, except as otherwise specified in this Constitution, any amend- 
ments, and in the Bylaws. The Executive Committee shall be responsible for recommending a 
budget for approval by the membership at the annual business meeting, assuring an annual 
independent audit of the financial records, such duties as are specified in the Constitution and 
in the Bylaws, and such other duties as are required for the management of the Association's 
affairs. 

Section 3. Two Members-at-large of the Executive Committee shall be elected each year. The 
term of office of each of the four Members-at-large shall be two years, or until a successor takes 
office. 

Section 4, For purposes of incorporation, the Executive Committee may also be known as the 
Board of Directors. 
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Artlclo VI. 
Dologatlon of Responsibility 

fho Exocutivo Committee shall havo tho authority to establish an offico for tho conduct of tho 
Association's affairs, to ouiploy an administrator, and to delegate to that porson such respon- 
sibilities as aro not in conflict with this Constitution, any anionclaionts, and tho Bylaws. 

Artlclo VII. 
Meetings 

The annual business mooting of tho Association shall bo hold in conjunction with tho annual 
Forum. Special businoss meetings may bo called by tho Executive Committee. 

Artlclo VIM. 
Nominations and Elections 

Section 1. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the Immediate Past President 
and five members elected by the membership. The term of office of each member of the 
Nominating Committee shall be one year, or until a successor takes office. 

Section 2. At least six months before the annual Forum, the Nominating Committee shall issue 
to the membership a call for nominations for the offices and positions for which the term is 
scheduled to expire. 

Section 3. The Nominating Committee shall prepare and report to the Executive Committee, 
for transmission to the membership, a double slate of candidates for the Nominating Committee 
and one or more candidates for each of the other positions for which an election is to be held. 

Section 4, The Executive Committee shall be responsible for ensuring the proper conduct of 
elections and for reporting the results to the membership. 

Section 5. At least sixty (60) days before the annual Forum, the ballot shall be mailed to all 
voting members of the Association. The ballot shall contain the slate forwarded by the Nominat- 
ing Committee and shall also make provision for writing in additional names for each position. To 
be counted, ballots must be postmarked no later than thirty (30) days and received no more than 
forty-five (45) days after the mailing date. 

Section 6. In the event of a tie vote for a specific elective office resulting from the mailed 
ballots, a majority vote of the full membership of the Executive Committee shall resolve the tie. 

Article IX. 
Vacancies 

Vacancies in any office or on the Executive Committee or the Nominating Committee shall be 
filled by appointment by the Executive Committee for the unexpired terms. 

Article X. 
Committees 

Section 1. The President, with the approval of the Executive Committee, shall establish such 
committees as shall be deemed necessary to carry on the activities of the Association. 

Section 2. There shall be a Publications Board which shall operate under terms of reference 
reviewed and approved annually by the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. There shall be a Professional Development Services Board which shall operate 
under Terms of Reference reviewed by the Executive Committee. 

Article XI. 
Affiliated Groups 

Regional, provincial, state, or other interest groups whose purpose is to advance the practice of 
institutional research among their membership in ways consistent with the purposes of tho 
Association may be recognized as affiliates. 

Article XII. 
Bylaws 

Section 1. The Association shall, for the conduct of its affairs, adopt bylaws not inconsistent 
with this Constitution. 
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Suction Bylaws and amendments to thorn may ho initiatod by any of tho following moans 

a. through action originating in tho Exucutivo Committoo and approved by a majority vote of 
that committee 

b. through a petition submitted by any voting member of tho Association and approved bv a 
majority of tho Exocutivo Committoo 

c. through a petition signed by twenty-five (25) or more members of the Association and filed 
with (tie Secretary. 

Section 3. Tho executive Committee shall bo responsible for printing any proposed bylaws or 
amendmont(s) to them, if duly and properly initiated, and for submitting them to tho votinq 
members for voto {by either of the following means): 

a. at an annual business mooting, provided that tho proposed change tins been filed with tho 
Seciotary thirty (30) days prior to tho annual business mooting, or 

b. by mail ballot. 

Section 4. A bylaw or amendment to tho Bylaws must bo approved by an affirmative voto of the 
majority of (one of the following): 

a. the mombors prosont and voting at an annual business mooting, in tho case of Section 3(a) 
above, or v 

b. those members voting whoso ballots shall have boon postmarked on or before the thirtieth 
(30th) day and received on or before the forty-fifth (45th) day after tho mailing of tho ballots 
in case of Section 3(b) above. 

Section 5. Changes in the Bylaws shall become effective immediately after approval. 

Article XIII. 
Amendments 

Section 1 Amendments to the Constitution may be initiated by any of the following means- 

a. through action originating in the Executive Committee and approved by a majority vote of 
the Committee 

b. through a petition submitted by any voting member of the Association and approved by a 
majority of the Executive Committee 

c. through a petition signed by fifty (50) or more voting members of the Association and filed 
with the Secretary. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall bo responsible for printing the proposed amend- 
ment, if duly and properly initiated, and submitting it to the voting members by mail ballot 

Section 3. An affirmative vote by two-thirds of those members voting, whose ballots shall have 
been postmarked on or before the thirtieth (30th) day and received on or before the forty-fifth 
(45th) day after the mailing of the ballots, shall be required for the adoption of the amendment 

Section 4. Amendments to the Constitution shall go into effect thirty (30) days after < . jption. 

Article XIV. 
Incorporation 

The Association shall be incorporated as a non-profit corporation. 

Article XV. 
Quorum 

Section 1. Twenty (20) members attending a business meeting of the Association shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 2, A quorum at any meeting of the Executive Committee shall consist of six (6) 
members. 

Article XVI. 
Dissolution 

Although it is intended that the term for which it is to exist is perpetual, in the event of dissolution 
all assets of the Association shall be distributed only to an organization or organizations with the 
same or similar purposes that qualify for exempt status under section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 19f4. 
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'Jylaws 



Section 1. Nolico (if Moohngs. 
Tho Socrolary shall bo responsible for notifying ;ill nioint>urs of thn datn ami placo of tho annual 
business mooting at loast sixty ((>()) days prior to thn Forum. Special business mootinqs may ho 
called by tho Executive Committee iipcjri giving sixty (GO) clays writton notice to all members. 

Section 2. Calendar. 

a Tho membership yoar shall bogin at tho orui of tho annual businoss mooting at tho forum. 
(Persons paying duos on a calondar-yoar basis for 1981 shall bo considered to ho inombois 
in good standing until tho end of tho 1902 annual businoss mooting.) 

b. Tho torm of offico for oach position fillod by election shall begin at tho end of tho annual 
businoss mooting at tho noxt Forum. 

c. Tho fiscal yoar shall bogin Juno I. 
Soction 3. Mornborship Foo. 

a. Tho mornborship foo structure shall bo roviowed periodically by the Exocutivo Committoo, 
and any proposed change shall bo submitted to tho voting members for consideration at tho 
annual businoss mooting or by mail ballot. 

b. A two-thirds vote of the mombors attonding and voting at tho annual businoss meeting or a 
two- hirds veto of thoso mombors voting, whoso ballots shall have boon postmarked on or 
boforo tho thirtieth (30th) day and received on or before tho forty-fifth (45th) day after the 
mailing of tho ballots, shall be require^ for change in tho membership feo structure 

Soction 4. Procedure. 

The latest edition of Robert's Rules of Order shall govern all mootings of the Association insofar 
as thoy are applicable and not inconsistent with the Constitution and Bylaws of the Association. 
Soction 5. Jui^ilines for Affiliation with the Association for Institutional Hesearch. 

a. To apply I- t . iliahon, the regional, provincial, state, or other group shall forward a request 
to the Se ?tary of the Association, to include: 

(1) a ste' »nt giving the name and purposes of tho group 

(2) a cu tho constitution and bylaws i mo group, if such exist 

(3) a It j-rent members, or participants if membership is informal 

(4) the ' a person from the group, who is also a member of the Association, 
desic - c erv? as liaison. 

b. The Exec vc nmittpe of the Association will act on all requests for affiliation. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AWARDING DISTINGUISHED MEMBERSHIP 



Article III. Section 6, of the 1978 Constitution of the Association for Institutional Research states: 
"Distinguished membership may be awarded to members or former members who have made 
distinguished contributions to institutional research. Nominations for distinguished membership 
shall be made to the Secretary, An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Executive Committee shall 
be required for the awarding of distinguished membership. Persons who formerly held honorary 
membership shall hereafter hold distinguished membership." 

General Policy 

Distinguished membership should be a meaningful recognition bestowed sparingly and only to 
those persons who have made significant and substantial contributions to the field of institutional 
research. Distinguished membership should not be used to recognize persons retiring from 
active service in institutional research, who perhaps may have earned "emeritus" rather than 
distinguished" membership. 

Distinguished membership status shall be awarded for the lifetime of the individual. 



A member or former member nominated for distinguished membership should meet the following 
qualifications: 

1 . Has contributed substantially to the field of institutional research over a long period of time, 
eitner as an active participant in institutional research or through a supporting role 

2. Through the work and/or research, the influence of this person has been felt on postsecond- 
ary education 

3. If active in institution*:-, .esearnh, has contributed to widely disseminated research and has 
been an active and contributing member of the Association for Institutional Research 

4. If in a "supporting" role (i.e.; president, college teacher, etc.), has widely publicized and 
supported the development of institutional research and has contributed to research in the 
field. 

Procedure for Selection 

1. During the fall of each year, members of AIR may submit nominations for distinguished 
membership to the Secretary. The Secretary will contact the nominee to obtain pertinent 
professional data. 

2. All nominations shall be screened by the Membership Committee and additional information 
obtained, if desired, on any person so recommended. 

3. Nominations for distinguished membership to the Executive Committee shall be made by a 
two-thirds affirmative vote of the Membership Committee. 

4. As specified in the Constitution, an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Executive Committee 
shall be required for distinguished membership, 

5. The occasion and manner of recognizing distinguished members shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

6. Criteria and procedures for selecting distinguished members shall be distributed to all AIR 
members. 

Membership Dues for Distinguished Members 

No membership dues nor Forum fees shall be assessed for distinguished membership. 



Criteria 
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GUIDELINES FOR AWARDING EMERITUS MEMBERSHIP 



Article III, Section 5, of the 1978 Constitution of the Association for Institutional Research states' 
To be eligible for emeritus membership, a person must be retired and must have been an active 
member of the Association for a minimum of five years immediately preceding retirement." 

General Policy 

Emeritus membership is a status awarded by the Executive Committee upon recommendation of 
the Membership Committee to a person meeting the criteria on emeritus membership. 

Emeritus members shall receive all rights and privileges of regular membership, except the riqht 
to vote or to hold elective office. 

Emeritus membership shall be awarded for the lifetime of the member. 
Criteria 

1. A member shall be considered to have retired when he/she has formally terminated his/her 
regular professional employment through retirement. Continuation or resumption of employ- 
ment on a part-time or non-continuing basis following retirement shall not affect eligibility for 
emeritus membership status. 

2. The five-year continuous a-\. -j AIR membership requirement shall be restricted to the 
regular membership category (including distinguished members). 

Procedure for Selection 

1. Each year at membership renewal time, members shall be given the opportunity to designate 
that they have formally retired. 

2. Members should notify the Association of eligibility for emeritus status 

3. The Executive Secretary shall monitor all requests for emeritus membership, insuring that the 
minimum membership requirement has been met. 

4. Emeritus members must notify the Executive Secretary annually to maintain membership 
benefits. H 

5. Criteria and procedures for obtaining emeritus membership status shall be distributed to all 
Association members. 

Membership Dues for Emeritus Members 

No membership dues nor Forum fees shall be assessed to emeritus members. 



GUIDELINES FOR THE AIR OUTSTANDING SERVICE AWARD 

An Outstanding Service Award (OSA) has been created to recognize members or former 
members who have made extraordinary and sustained contributions to the Association for 
Institutional Research for a period of at least five years. Nominations for OSA shall be to the 
secretary of the Association. An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Executive Committee shall 
be required for the award. The OSA may be awarded posthumously 

General Policy 

The Outstanding Service Award (OSA), bestowed sparingly should be a meaningful recognition 
of those individuals who have provided exemplary service and professional leadership to the 
Association for Institutional Research and who have actively supported and facilitated the qoals 
and constitution of AIR. 

The OSA is not intended to duplicate the types of individual membership categories specified in 
the Constitution, Article III. The OSA differs from the Distinguished Membership Award in that the 
former is restricted to members or former members who have exhibited outstanding service to 
the Association, whereas the latter is awarded to members or former members who have made 
distinguished contributions to the broad field of institutional research. The two awards are 
mutually exclusive; however, a member can be eligible for both awards. 
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Criteria 

The nominee for the Outstanding Service Award (OSA) must have been an AIR member for at 
least five years and not a member of nor a candidate for the Executive Committee during the 
year the person is nominated. In addition, the nominee must meet at least two of the following 
three general criteria categories: 

1 . Has been a member of an AIR committee or board as specified in the Constitution, Article X. 

2. Has been an officer of or a recognized leader in the establishment of a regional, provincial, 
state, or special interest group which is associated with AIR. 

3. Has made a professional contribution to AIR by being actively involved in a combination of the 
following: . 

a. Presented contributed papers at the AIR Forum 

b. Organized, offered, or acted as a primary participant in workshops at the AIR Forum, AIR 
regional workshops, or workshops sponsored by affiliated AIR groups 

c. Participated in seminars at the AIR Forum 

d. Chaired contributed paper and/or special interest group sessions at the AIR Forum 

e. Contributed in some other specific; and significant way which has advanced the profes- 
sionalization of AIR. 

Application of Criteria 

Tha criteria outlined above are largely quantitative in nature and serve as rrvmma for nominee 
consideration. A nominee meeting these criteria \snot assured selection. Rather, the spirit of the 
OSA has a qualitative dimension as well. The award is intended to recognize individuals who 
have made noteworthy personal contributions to the Association. Therefore, supportive nomina- 
tion letters should emphasize qualitative as well as quantitative assessments of the nominee's 
contributions. 

Procedures for Selection and Recognition 

1. During the fall of each year. AIR members may submit nominations for Outstanding Service 
Award to the Secretary. The Secretary will contact the nominee to obtain pertinent profes- 
sional data and specific information that the person meets the criteria outlined above. 

2. The primary nominator should ask at least two other AIR members to provide supporting 
letters of recommendation to the Secretary. 

3. All nominations shall be screened by the Membership Committee. 

4. An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Membership Committee shall be required in order to 
forward a nomination to the Executive Committee, 

5. An affirmative vote by two-thirds of the Executive Committee shall be required for approval of 
an Outstanding Service Award. 

6. The occasion and manner of recognizing the Outstanding Service Award recipient(s) shall be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 

7. Criteria and procedures for selecting Outstanding Service Award recipients shall be distrib- 
uted to all AIR members. 
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MINUTES OF THE 1983 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 



The Sheraton Centre, Toronto, Ontario 
May 25, 1983 



The following items are appended to the original of these minutes: 

A. Packet of agenda materials distributed to each Forum registrant, including the following 
items: 

1 . Agenda for the meeting (A 1) 

2. Minutes of the 1982 Annual Business Meeting (A 2) 

3. Written reports of the officers and committees (A 3-A 18), including preliminary 1983-84 
budget proposal (A 17) 

B. Revised budget proposal. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, William F. Lasher, at 7:35 a.m. A quorum 
was present. 

1. Minutes of the 1982 Annual Business Meeting^ 2) 

Action: Motion (Gerald Lunney) and second that the minutes be approved without 
correction. The motion carried without opposition. 

2. Reports of Officers and Committees 

The president asked that each officer or committee chair make a few brief remarks to 
highlight or amplify the written report. (Cnly items of import not included in the written 
report will be noted m these minutes.) 

a. President/Executive Committee (V,llam F. Lasher) (A-3): None 

b. Commission to Reassess the Purposes and Objectives of the Association (Donald J. 
Reichard) (A-4): Reichard called attention to a panel of past presidents and an open 
hearing, both of which would provide opportunity at the Forum for discussion of issues 
being considered by the Commission, and invited members to attend. 

c. Treasurer/Finance Committee (Hans H. Jenny): Jenny reviewed the year-end financial 
statement for 1981-82 (A-5), referred to additional material which he had prepared 
(Appendix B) which also showed 1982-83 budget and estimated actuals, a revised 
1983-84 budget proposal, and projections for 1984-85. 

Action: Motion (Jenny) and second to approve a revenue budget of $164, 100 and an 
expense budget of $161,200, as proposed by the Executive Committee. Discussion 
and a vote were deferred until later in the agenda. 

d. Executive Secretary/Executive Office (Jean C. Chulak) (AG): Chulak reported that the 
1982-83 Executive Committee had approved immediate purchase of a microcomputer 
for the Executive Office. 

e. Immediate Past President/Nominating Committee (William L. Tetlow) (A 7): None 

f. Vice President/Site Selection & Future Forum Arrangements Committee (W. Sam 
Adams) (A-14): Adams asked that persons interested in serving as Forum hotel 
negotiator refer to the call for proposals included in the Forum newsletter, The Morning 
Air. 

g. Secretary/Membership Committee (Jack E. Rossmann) (A-8): Rossmann requested 
input from members regarding methods for reaching and recruiting potential members. 

h. Publications Board (Marilyn McCoy) (A-9): McCoy expressed gratitude to Horace 
Griffitts and Paul Jedamus, whose three-year terms on the Board are expiring. Lasher 
presented to Richard R. Perry, retiring editor of The AIR Professional File, a resolution 
expressing appreciation for his six years of editorial service. 

i. Professional Development Services (PDS) Board (Cynthia A. Unhart in the absence of 
Laura £ Saunders) (A- 10): Linhart noted that she and Mark Johnson were completing 
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their terms on the Board and that Mary Martin Bryngelson and Jeff Seybert had been 
appointed to three-year term'; to replace them. 

j. Associated Groups Committee (Oscar T. Lenning, not present) (A11): Non© 

k. Higher Education Articulation Committee (Denise Strenglein) (A-12): None 

I. Committee for International Liaison (William L Tetlow) (A- 13): Tetlow noted that r major 
concern of this committee will be to determine the form of the AIR-international 
relationship. 

m. Forum Chair/1983 Forum Committee (Mantha V. Mehallis) (A-15): Mehallis noted the 
successful use of an electronic mail system between her office and local arrangements 
personnel. She reported that Forum registration was about 665 at that point in time. 
She urged members to visit those vendors who were exhibiting at the Forum— noting, 
however, that there were not as many as had been hoped for. 

n. Associate Forum Chair/1984 Forum Committee (Donald M. Norris) (A-16): Norris 
announced that the 1 984 Forum theme will be "The Revolution in Administrative Roles 
in Higher Education." 

He introduced Horace F. Griffitts, 1984 local arrangements chair, who enthusiastically 
invited everyone to Fort Worth for the Twenty-Fourth Annual AIR Forum, May 6-9 
1984. 

Griffitts noted hotel rates of $52 single and $32 double, per person, at the Hyatt 
Regency and $37 single and $22 double at the Metro Center. Upchurch Travel in Fort 
Worth will serve as the official travel agency. 

3. Proposed Budget for 1 983-84 (A 1 7 and B) 

Action: The president noted that Treasurer Jenny had previously moved approval of the 
revised revenue budget of $164,100 and expense budget of $161,200, as shown in 
Exhibit Five of Appendix B. The motion was seconded by Adrian Harris. Jenny made a 
few additional remarks; there was no additional discussion, the motion carried without 
opposition. 

4. Proposed 1984-85 Membership Dues Increase 

Action: Motion (Jenny) and second that the regular membership fee be increased by five 
dollars ($5), to forty dollars ($40), effective- with the 1984-85 membership year. 

Jenny noted that the relative weight of revenue from membership fees ls~quite small 
compared to the total budget (Exhibit Two, Appendix B) and that to a "disproportionate" 
degree we depend on revenues from the Forum. The motion carried. 

5. Old Business 

There was none. 

6. New Business 

There was none. 

7. Recognition 

Lasher recognized and expressed appreciation to all those who served the Association 
during 1 982-83. He particularly acknowledged Nominating Committee Members Charlos I. 
Brown, Joseph E. (Tim) Gilmour, Robert F. Grose. Margaret L. (Peggy) Moore, and 
Deborah J. Teeter; Executive Committee Members Oscar T. Lenning and Denise 
Strenglein; Forum Chair Mantha Mehallis; Treasurer Hans H. Jenny; and Immediate Past 
President William L. Tetlow. 




0. Report of the Tellers Committee (Lasher) (A 18) 

Lasher called attention tn the Certification of Election Results, 1983, in the agenda 
materials and introduced the following newly elected individuals: 
Vice President Marvin W. Peterson 

Treasurer John S. Chase 

Associate Forum Chair John A. Muffo 

Members-at-Large Martha Mayo 

Norman P. Uhl 

Nominating Committee Members A. Nancy Avakian 

Jeanne E. Budig 
Robert I. Lewis 
Mark Meredith 
Joseph G. Rossmeier 

9. Installation of the 1983-84 President 

Lasher officially passed the gavel to Incoming President W. Sam Adams who made a few 
remarks outlining some of his objectives for 1 983-84: 

a. To obtain recommendations from the Commission to Reassess, for implementation in 
1 984-85 (Lasher and Reichard) 

b. To establish a study committee to determine the feasibility and need for a Board of AIR 
Consultants (Uhl) 

c. To support and increase AIR's commitment to international development (Mayo) 

d. To hire a Forum hotel negotiator for 1987, 1988, and 19Q9 (Adams) 

e. To increase Forum attendance (Norris) 

f. To improve communication within the Executive Committee itself by wider use of 
interim telephone calls anJ use of a calendar (Adams) 

g. To increase membership through innovative marketing strategies (Rossmann and 
Chulak) 

h. To make the activities of the PDS Board more self-sustaining (Saunders) 

i. To reevaluate the speaker travel grants program for Associated Groups (Rossmann) 

j. To maintain a strong financial responsibility regarding the budget^— maintaining flex- 
ibility but being realistic (Chase) 

k. To maintain and enhance the relationship with other major higher education associa- 
tions (Adams and Peterson) 

I. To maintain and encourage the highest quality of AIR publications (McCoy) 

m. To survey the membership on Forum site selection questions (Adams). 

The meeting adjourned at 8:47 a.m. 
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APPENDIX A 



AGENDA AND BACKGROUND MATERIALS FOR THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
Tho Association for Institutional Research 
Annual Business Meeting 
Wednesday morning, May 25, 1983, 7:30 a.m. 
Grand Ballroom— The Sheraton Centre Hotel 
Toronto, Ontario 



c. 



, . Background— 
A 9 enda l,em A1 Packet Page No. 

1. Minutes of the 1982 Annual Business Meeting 2 

2. Reports of officers and committees 

a. President (W////am F. Lasher) 3 

—Executive Committee 3 
—Commission to Reassess the Purposes and Objectives ot the Association {Donate' J. Reichard) A 

b. Treasurer/Finance Committee (Hans H. Jenny) ' 5 

• Executive Secretary/Executive Office (Jean C Chulak) 7 

d. Immediate Past President/Nominating Committee (W7//am L cJow) 1 1 

e. Vice President (See Site Selection/Future Forum Arrangements) (W. Sam ddams) 

f. Secretary/Membership Committee (Jack E. Rossmann) u 

g. Publications Board (Marilyn McCoy) 12 

h. Professional Development Services (PDS) Board (Laura E Saunders) 14 

i. Associated Groups Committee {Oscar 7! Lenning) ... 15 

j Higher Education Articulation Committee (Denise Strenglein) 17 

k Committee for International Liaison (W////am L. Tetlow) 17 

I. Site Selection/Future Forum Arrangements Committee (W Sam Adams) iq 

m. 1983 Forum Chair/Committee (Mantha V. Mehallis) 19 

n. Associate Forum Chair (1984 Forum Chair) (Donald M Norris) 21 

—Introduction of 1984 Local Arrangements Chair Horace F. Ghffitts 

3. Proposed budget for 1983-84 (Treasurer Jenny) [Note: Additional materials will probably be 

available in the Forum registration area.) 21 

4. Proposed 1984-85 membership dues increase (Treasurer Jenny) N 0ne 

5. Old business Kl „ 

None 

6. New business None 

7. Recognition of outgoing officers, executive committee members, and others (President Lasher) ..... .None 

8 Report of the Tellers Committee/Introduction ot new officers, executive committee, and nominating 
committee members (President Lasher) 22 

9 Installation of the 1983-84 President (President Lasher) None 

10 Adjournment 

' .None 
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MINUTES OF THE 19J2 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 



The Denver Hilton Hq yl Denver. Colorado 
May 10. 190? 



The following items dm appendix) lo iho Ofigm,il ol Ihunu mmulos 
A Packet ol agenda matals riislnbutod lo oach Fofurn rwjisffant. including Iho IqIIowhhj 
items 

1 Agonda for tho meeting ^-rj 

2 Minutes ol th« 19(11 Annuiil Business Meeting /A ?) 

3 Wrifiun fwpofis ol the officers and committees (including 1981-82 financial mfoiiriaiion 
and 19B2-B3 prowled budget lor each area] |A-J!7) 

4 Proposed budget lor FY 1992-83 rp.igo 6) 

0 FY 1911-82 Dudrjol arid P^ecled AcluaiiFY 191)2-03 Budget Propoul Duvutopmpni 

The meeting wai called to order by the president, William L. Tallow, at 7:30 am A quorum 
wn preitnt. 

I. Mlnutai ol the 1981 Annual Builneu Meeting (A ?} 

k\m Melton (HI SVrrri SftCOmJ M the mulw te ap/W«ij wftouf 

II, Report* of Otftcerj and Committal 

Toltow asked thai oach oflicer committoo chair make ii tew brief remarks about hiiuw area 
ol responsibility or report ( Only jfems o/ wiporf ^of mctoded m /hose reports l)u notod 
ri«re I 

A President E«eculivu Committee fWHiid/nl fcffcw None ,4-3/ 

D Treasurer Finance Committee (rV%n L follow »n /fie absence ws<w Hani 

rf Jenny) None (A 4j 
C Evccutive Secretary Eurcutive Ohu Mtfan C ChufaV None |A-5) 
D Vice President cM/urn F liisfwj Lasher staled that he plans lo establish a blu^ 

ribbon" commission during his term ^ prusicjont— [o review Ihe lundamuntal purport 

(iriir role and scope) ol (he Association (No wriflen report) 
L Secretary Membership Committee (Jack £ Roumm) Rossmann announced that 

th« Executive Commmee had acted on the recommendations ol the Membership 

Committee and that three Outstanding Service Awards would be presented at the 

Awards Luncheon on May 19 He urged members to be thinking about nominations 'or 

neat year (A7) 

F immediate Past President Nominating Committee (George Qceffy, Jn None (A-6j 
Q Publications Board iWIm P FensfemacAe' in fha absence ol floa/rf Chair Paul 

Jkidmuy Fonstemachof noted that the Board had met on Sunday, May 16, |q mtow 

the status ol all board projects (A ft 
H Professional Development Services (POS] Board [f\wki J IbcNhD None /A [ h 
i AssrxiatLHj Croups Committee [formerly Regional Special Interest Groups Cornnite) 

/Oscar J ienmg) None 
J Higtw Education AssociaiHXi Articulation Comnnneei'Dcnfse Sfre^g/ernj None 
K Committee ol Correspondents (WhatnL kfiow lot Cartes H fle/ange/j The commit- 

toe met on May 1/ and will recommend that the committee name be changed to 

Committee 'or International Liaison (A- 12; 
L Site Selection [WMtom F Ujherj None (Al3) 
M Fiitute Forum Arrangements fW'am f Lashe/) None (A-Mj 
N 1982 Forum Committee (Owel fl Co/emanj Coleman announced tentative Forum 

registration ol 728 persons He asked lor leedback (to the 1983 Forum chair) on the 

new Forum components table topic and symposia sessions, SlG Fair, exhibits, added 

social mixers (A-J5J 

ERIC 



0 Associate Forum Chair (HjH1ftfi;/nC()flifPiflue---Afaflffta MeAatt Theihumud 
the 190] Forum wifl locus upon the migration ol human resources and technology It 
will be hold al the Sheraton Cenlre. Toronto. Ontario. May 23-26 [A-I6.I 

Mohallij introduced Damel W Lang, local afiangemeris vicn chair who issued an 
invitation lo Toronto Ho noted that the Forum coincides with a major Canadian holiday, 
Victoria Day, and that tho conturunce will be held Irjm Monday through Thursday 
(instead of Sunday -Wednesday! 

III. Propoied Budget (Warn i lm* jn fho absence of the tmsuwl 

follow relerred the members lo Page fi ol the Agond-i Packet and lo Appendii fl Vice 
President Lasher then assumed the chair so that Totluw could explain and answor quos 
tiens about the above items and present tho proposed budge! Overhead displays pre- 
sented 1981 - B2 and projected 1902-83 information n pie chart lormal 
km /Ifohon f ftobcrt Mftnfe/J aod second ffi^r Ihe p noposotf 1 9B?-B3 budgof ol S YS2.37S 
(Page fi, Co'umn 1 ol fho Ajenda Pac^of) be app'oved Wiefe was 5rro/ d/scu5Sion 

Mofjon (Gera'd H tunno^ j/k/ second fo ca" ' n e qiioslirjn vrxe vole, rho mof'on fo 
ca/l fni?quo5lion ca/«ed 

The mam motion, ^>ce vofe rarwd wtbou' ,'rm/ "no vofos 

IV Old Builneii (None) 

V. New Busineu (None) 

VI. Recognition ol Outgoing Otflceri 

Tetlow recogni/fHl the loliowmg persons who v/oro going oil the Eiocutive Committee 
George Oeatty. Jr (lo whom the traditional Past President s Plaque was presented). Daniel 
R Coleman 11982 Forum cnair). PauUedamus ■. member -ni- larger pubhcalions board chair, 
but not present), and Donald J Rcichard (member-al-targe.'profossional dovolopmert 
board chair] 

VII. Teller* Committee Report (Warn L hiiw lor Paul J Cmoy) 

Tetlow relerred members lo ttie vote tallies displayed m Append)* A-17 (constitutional and 
bylaw amendments dues increase, orfcer s) Ho then introduced the loliowmg newly elected 
ollicors W Sam Adams (vice president). Donald M Norns (associate Forum chair), Marilyn 
McCoy (memlwr-aMarge. bul not present), Laura E Saunders (membor-at-fargo) ( and 
nominating committee members Deborah j Teeter, Margaret L (Peggy) Moore, Chartos I 
Brown. Robert F Grose, and Joseph E (Tim) Gilmour 

VIII. Initiation of Officers 

The gavel was lormalfy passed lo William F Lasher, piusidenl lor 1982^83, who called for 
any additional business to come belorc the meeting There was none 

The meeting idjoumed it 6:57 a.m. 
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A3 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT/EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
William F. Usher 



Committee charge: To carry out tho Association's business nnd net on behalf of the Association oxcept as othorwiso 
specified in the constitution, any amondment, nnd tho bylaws. 

Committee members: William F. Lasher (presidentchair), W. Sam Adams (vice prosident), William L. Tetlow (im- 
mediate past prosident), Hans H. Jenny (treasurer), Jack E. Rossmann (secretary), Mantha V. Mohallis (Forum chair), 
Donald M Norris (associate Forum chair), nnd Oscar T. Lenning. Marilyn McCoy, Laura E. Saunders, and Deniso 
Strengloin (members-nt-largo) 

Original budget: $12,600 (including $500 president's discretionary fund). 
Activity 

At tho first meeting of the 1982-03 Executive Committee, held at the Denver Forum, I outlined fivo mam objectives for 
the year 

1. To get the Association bnck on nn even keel'' after two somewhat confusing years following the change in the 
membership year 

2. To further the work of the Professional Development Services (PDS) Board and to try to make its activities self- 
sustaining 

3 To continue to encourage state provincial/regional groups 

4 To continue to point towards the Annual Forum as the Association's showcase 

5 To launch a reassessment of the purposes of AIR. 

The results ol our efforts m these broad areas have been as follows: 

1 The business ' of the Association has gone very well this year. We have continued to manage the transition beyond 
the fiscal and member year changes begun two years ago. As you will see in the treasurer's report, the 
Association's Imancial position continues to be strong. Combining the fiscal and membership years has improved 
cash flow dramatically This should improve our ability to do sound financial planning. As you will see in the 
secretary's report, however, membership is down from last year The unusual seventeen-month length of that year 
is responsible lor some of this decline, but we are concerned with this situation, nevertheless. The Executive and 
Membership Committees are monitoring this situation continuously, and recommendations on marketing strategies 
will be developed as needed. 

2 A full range ol pre-Forum professional development opportunities (PDOs) have been developed under the auspice? 
of the PDS Board You yourselves will be able to evaluate the effectiveness of these programs. Other "non-Fo*um" 
opportunities are under development as well. Unfortunately, the goal of self-financing has not yet been r. ched. 
This will continue to be an objective in 1983-34. 

3 Regional institutional research groups are more important to AIR now than ever before. Our programs for affiliation 
and financial support have continued as in the past. I have long believed that the speaker travel grants are an 
important part of these programs. However, it is time to rethink this grant program to see if it provides the best 
support to regional groups. This revaluation has begun. 

4. The Annual Forum continues to be our most important event of the year. Again, you can judge firsthand the quality 
of the result of all the planning and arrangements by everyone involved in this tremendous and vitally important 



As you will read in the reports of the Future Forum Arrangements/Site Selection .Committee, the work to explore 
ways of improving Forum site planning and negotiations has continued. New guidelines have been developed, and 
efforts are under way to make the Association's site negotiations more consistent and more professional. 

5. Given the changing environment of higher education, an ad hoc commission of twelve highly respected' AIR 
members has been established to reassess the Association's purposes and objectives. The Commission will 
provide the Executive Committee advice and counsel concerning how the Association can help members and their 
institutions react to this changing environment, and how it can serve the different kinds of individuals now involved 
in decision making. The Commission has been working diligently to respon d to a set of specific questions contained 
in its charge. At this year's Forum, it will file an interim report with the Executive Committee and seek your, input 
concerning the issues with which it is dealing. This reassessment will continue into 1983-84. 

In addition to these natters, the Executive Committee nas also done the following: ! 

1. Developed and improved the Association's management information by working with the Fact Book Committee 



undertaking 
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(established Into last yoar). This project is proceeding mcoly, and the rosulling information is already boing usod to 
support policy and decision making. 

2. Reviewed and modifiod (whoro nocossary) the Association's insurance covoragou. 

3. Updated and improved associa'ion policios portaining to rofunds, handling charges, travel roimbursomont, salool 
mailing labols, omployoo holidays, and Forum loo waivors. 

4. Ronowod the publication contract for Research in Higher Education. 

5. Entored into a contract to ropublish tho lirst sixtoon jssuos of {ho AIR Professional File in a singio, bound volume 

G Accepted an invitation to become part of the NCHEMS Advisory Council. This body provides advice to tho 
NCHEMS board and managoment concerning priorities for rosearch and devolopmont for improving highor 
education planning and managoment, and ovaluatos NCHEMS products and sorvices. 

For other specific items, please rofer to tho various roports which follow. 

In summary, it has been a busy, productive yoar. Wo have tried to improvo tho Association in many areas, while boing 
sensitive to tho need for financial rostraint. We hope wo have succeeded. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budgot 

Line Item (Annual Meolincj) (E C Migs 9 02 A 3.83) (to como at Forum) | 0 r 1983-04 

Telephone 51.125 $1,125 $1 300 

Postage 25 25 '100 

Piling -0- -0- 50 

Travel/Per Diem 10,950 10,950 13,500 

Other Meeting Expenses -0- -0- 200 

President's Discretionary 500 1 00* 500 

Total SI 2.600 SI 2,200 S 15,650 

•During 1982-63, $400 was transferred for basic budget to the ad hoc Commission to Reassess the Purposes 
and Objectives of the Association Also, the Fact Book Committee was assigned a basic budget of S200 from 
general contingency. For 1983-84, the Commission has a separate proposed budget of S500. 



A4 

INTERIM REPORT OF 

THE COMMISSION TO REASSESS THE PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Donald J. Reichard 



Commission charge 

In completing its work by the 1984 Forum in Fort Worth, the Commission has been asked to answer the following 
questions: 

1 Should the Association's fundamental purposes be modified? If so. what should these changes be? 

2. What steps should be taken for the Association to become more visible to individuals who are not called institutional 
researchers but who are actually doing institutional research? 

3. Should the Association change its name? If so, to what? 

4. What should the role of institutional research be in the higher education environment of the 1980s and 1990s? 

Commission members; Donald J. Reichard (chair), Frank S. Black. John S. Chase. James W. Firnberg. Robert F 
Grose, Stephen R. Hample, Richard B. Heydinger, Paul Jedamus, Lois E. Torrence, Robert A. Wallhaus, Jams H 
Weiss, and Robert Winter. 

Budget: $400 (transferred from president s discretionary fund) 
Background 

The Commission to Reassess the Purposes and Objectives ot the Association was appointed by President William F 
Lasher in September 1982. As with the efforts which led to A Declaration on Institutional Research, authored by the 
late Sidney Suslow, and the Long-Range Planning Survey Report in 1978. the Commission has been asked to 
reconsider what institutional research actually is and the role which the Association should play in advancing the 
profession. 

Activity 

The Commission began its work with the exchange of correspondence and background material in October. A 
Delphi-like process was employed in furthe- rounds of correspondence initiated in November, January, and March 
which were intended to provide an opportunity for sharing initial thoughts and tactions to the statements of other 
commission members. 




Among ihu rnsiic- questions rotating to purposes ( ,f tho Association to Do cons.dorod aru (f ) dovulopmont ol a miliar 
emphasis relating to planning, (2) ctnrifyincj AIR's commitment to tho prolossional tJuvuloprnunt of its members in tho 
Associations statement of purpose, (3) provision of mumborship arni services to persons employed in institutional 
rosuarch sortings outsido of postsocondary oducation. (4) facilitating tho oxchanqo of mothodologios and tochmguoa 
rom individuals or organizations ongagod ,n institutional rosoarch-ralaled act.vitios in othur organizational suitings 
(5) relationship to othor individually or institutionally basod professional organizations, including thu possibility' of 
establishing a Washington. D C office, and ( G) recognizing AIR's commitment to tho dovolopmont of stato. regional 
and intornational alfihatod groups in thu Association s stalomont of purposo. 

In considering how tho Association might bocomo rnoro visiblu to individuals not lormally ongngod in institutional 
rcsoarch, tho Commission will solicit views from a numbor ol aroas including acadomic affairs offices (Moydmgor) 
budget and financial olf.cors (Winter), prosidonts (Firnberg). stato coordinating/governing boards/legislators (Wall- 
Maus), Washington organizations (Torrenco), plannors/planning (Jcdamus). registrars (Groso), and secondary oduca- 
tion. health organizations, and other non-postsocondary sortings (Black). 

Th 0 Commission decided to pass by the question ol a change in name for tho Association for tho mornont ponding 
outcomes associated with the consideration ol the othor questions posed in tho charge to tho Commission. 

Tho lourth question, relating to tho role of institutional research in tho higher education environment of the 1980s and 
1990s, is being pursued primarily by a subgroup of commission members including Paul Jedamus, Stovo Hample. and 
John Chase. Among quostions to bo considered are: (1)tho roles of institutional rosearchors/policy analysts/ 
information specialists in the luture, (2) the very survival of tho institutional resoarch function and institutional 
researchers as individuals in an increasingly politicized environment, (3) tho possible linkagos betweon institutional 
research and planning and/or planners, and (4) the possible implications which changes in technology and tho 
availability of increasingly complex data bases may have for AIR and its constituent interest groups. 

Objectives for 1983-84 

The exchanges of correspondence and phone calls prior to th 0 Toronto Forum have been valuable, but they are no 
substitute for th 0 face-to-face meetings ol commission membors at the Forum and open hearing which has boon 
scheduled m order to solicit input from the members The Forum meetings and the Commission s open hearing should 
result in finalizing a timetable and plan of action which will enablo the Commission to submit its report to the Executive 

Committee by the 1984 Forum 

Persons wishing to make their view^ known are urged to contact members of the Commission. 



A5 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER/FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Hans H. Jenny 



Committee charge: To assess proposed program and budget requests for their overall impact on the Association's 
finances and to make recommendations to the Executive Committee. 

Committee members: Hans H. Jenny (chair). William F. Lasher, William L Tetlow. W. Sam Adams and Manlha V 
Mehalhs (all ex officio). 

Original budget for the treasurer (included in the ' general administration 1- function): $200. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

LmC ttem (Annual Meeting) (E C Mtgs 9 82 4 a 83) (to come at Forum) for 1983-84 

Telephone $150 $l50 

Postage 25 25 

Printing 2 5 25 

Tot 3 ' S200 No Change . . $200 



As 1981-82 came to an end. so did the Association s transition fiscal and membership years. Revenue and 
expenditure patterns became more normal, and the Association showed a year-end surplus of $15,486 40 The ending 
Fund Balance (May 31, 1982) was $73,576.48 
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Tho financial condition is suinman/ftct in tho accompanying tables I ho iinoilmn ruport shows how monoy was spool 
in u.ich of lh« major program ama!. total rovonuos wnru Slb'UiL'l 97 (apprnxtmaloly $3!i.000 of which was from 
iinbudgotod sourcos such ;is Pomm ovnol lickols and workshop funs) Total oxponsos worn $ir»4,33S.57 (including 
approxirnaloly $HO,000 for t:orru;;ponding unbudqotnd nxponso). 

As pronusotj ono yoar ago, Iho Exoculivo Conimittm> mado a dolibnralo oflori to knop nxpondituro.'i its low as posuhlo 
in orcfor It) bring tho burbot t)a<;k into halanco by tho nod of 19HI -H2- -without an mcroaso in mnmborship duos tor that 
yoar Wo aro plnasml to ho .it)to tu loport th.it this ob|uc|ivo was achiovod 



Pioiist) nvttt Tho summary which follows ts busod on (hit axacutiva soaotary's ytxir ond financial roport -which doos 
not include c'loo.Wnn of salanos and waqos not in- kind rovonuo from Florida Statu University and its allocation Tho 
annual CPA auSit, done by Catledqo. Seniors and Sandurs. made a not adjustmant Ot • 5/ 00 to tho Fund tUUinco 
which is shown ,n this summary Tho audit roport also mdudud in -kind rtivonuooxponso as woll as allocation ot 
salaries and wages Copion of tho roport ar t > availnblo horn tho AIR fxecuhvo Olttcu 



FINANCIAL REPORT 
June 1, 1981 -May 31, 1982 



Table 1 

ASSETS, LIABILITIES, AND FUND OA' ANCE 



Petty Cish 

Checking Passbook Savings Accounts 
Certific.ilo of Deposit 
Heady Assets Trust (Merrill Lvnrnl 
Prepaid E uperisn 
Accounts Receivable 
Furnishings & Equipment 
less accumulated deprecation 

Total Assets 



S 5 3fi5 B1 
12 Mfl 05) 



Liabilities 

Account Overdraft 

Ta*es Payable (payroll excise sales) 

Subscriptions (RIHE) Payable 

Other Accounts Payable 

Deferred Dues Revenue dor 1982-83 year) 

Total Liabilities 
Fund Balance 

Total Liabilities and Fund Balances 




$ 623 16 
2,301 49 
1.409 00 
33.563 81 
__3904fljj3 

5 J^94_599 
S 73 f>'6 48 



Table 2 

CHANGE IN FUND BALANCE 

Fund Balance June 1. 1981 
Fund Balance May 31. 1982 
Change m Fund Balance 



S 58.090 08 
S 7 j_5r6 48 
$ 15.486 ■in 



T«bU 3 
REVENUE 



m]* } *d[tm«j BuHg»t j \nii 

19* 142 Qnq-n tl Hurtg«l ( VBD _ 



JIBJ? 1 19 
1136 00000 
*H90t000 



_*2"f_ a .L 5 Jl. 
rmw do 
to ooo 00 



too,- 

tlO0OtX)O0 



HJ-OOOO 



It r/5 69 
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A6 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY/EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Jean C. Chulak 



Charge: The executive secretary and the executive office staff are charged with providing administrative support to the 
officers committees, and activities of the Association. | n some cases, this is done with considerable direct working 
contact, m others, it is done quite independently, with delegated responsibility 

Original budget: Salaries wages contract services (unallocated) . ... $50,340 

All general administration line items (EO) $16 235 

Status and activity 

1 Office space and staff We continue to find adequate the suite of rooms (750 sq. ft.) which we occupy in the 
graduate education building at Florida State University (FSU). 

The office is staffed by the full-time executive secretary, a full-time secretary (Annabel Dick), a parl-tirr.e graduate 
assistant (Donna C Smith and Julia M Duckwall sharing the appointment, with Julia also helping u s on an 
AIR-pard. occasional basis throughout the year), and a part-time, clerk-typist (Paula J. Lumb. who is a student). I 
can t say enough about the positive qualities of our executive office staff— who work together with diligence, good 
humor, professionalism, and genuine care to handle what sometimes seems to be an incredible number and 
variety of requests and projects. Even the occasional complaint is handled with concern and tact. We all owe them 
Our thanks. 

AIR's arrangement with FSU was once again reviewed by both parties, was ratified by the AIR Executive 
Committee, and will continue without change for AY 1983-84. FSU provides AIR with the services of the graduate 
assistant, the office space and utilities, some limited word-processing services, and the loan of some furniture We 
maintain a small library of materials which are made available to university students and faculty. The relationship 
has been most satisfactory. F. Craig Johnson serves as the official liaison between AIR and FSU. 
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riofuwiuufl ,\ctivitta<; I altnruLd .i mooting of lint Naliolial Advi'.nry Ham! of Mm I I ll( ) ( liMringhomo nil I ImjIicii 
I duiahnMin Washington. DC in April 1 1>«» Hoard niiMih iiiu n a yo,, f In provide i oun-iiil tn Iho iIium t u ond -iloHo! 
thn Cln.miKjhnu'iii My louri iiHtond'i Ihmugh thn s| >i irig (if M>||4 

I conlinuo to benefit !com niy pnrsonal membership in thti Amitiir.in Sin inly ol Association I *o< ulivos (ASAf ) 
Alllunn|h I d<d not .itlmul in iy ol (ho ASAI W(»ksfu)ps or i onfoionros thiti yoar, I found IrjIIi Ihmr wntlno outonals 
and i oohal iiffu n Htsotm o-, valuable 



I / //mm<:/j/ ihf(!Hiu:tt,ttion Although thorn h;in not boon any subslanlial change m thn number ol .mimal firi.inri.il 
Imii'mK tum-i. the change in Iho mnmbori-hip and fiscal years has created a hiKivior volume ol spriiigtirno linancial 
activity thiin wo have had in Iho past Ihn overall offocls of Iho change (improved cash flow, combined 
momhorship/forum processing, etc ) far outweigh any disadvantages, but (as rn other areas) this year fins txmn 
ono of transition for us 



f ho arguiution of a microcomputer (included in our H4 Injrlcjol pro|X>sal) and thn subsequent com|>ulon/a- 
turn of our accounting function;} should greatly improve our ability to process this heavy volume of financial 
transactions without Iho need lo increase our stalf. 

Wo fiavo continued to work with tho Iroasuror and president to maximi/o earnings on excess cash In addition lo 
our continuing practico of operating our chocking account in laruiom with a savings or roady-assots account, wo 
havo made sovoral ottior rolativoly short-term invoslmonts. As you will soo from Iho treasurer's report, the 
Association continues to bo financially hualthy, 

4 Other qonoral ariministtatton activities. Working closely with tho officors and cornniittuo chairpersons, wo havo 
continued to bo responsible for preparing and distributing materials for mootings of Iho Exocutrvo Committuo and 
for tho Annual Bosmoss Moetmy Wo also havo tho responsibility for proparing minutos of thoso meetings 

Responsibility for maintenance of tho Pokey Manual rusts with tho Executive Office This is one ol many tasks 
which wo exp#»ct will he immeasurably easier when we are able to use in house word procossmg 

5. Nominations Balloting Our responsibilities and achvitios in this area have remained essentially the same as in 
previous years: sending the call for nominations (September 1); acknowledging and processing the responses, 
preparing and distributing rolovant materials to members of the Nominating Committee; preparing and distributing 
tho election brochure and ballot {February 15); and coordinating with the Tellers Committee Iho counting of ballots 
and certifying of tho election (April 4). 



6 Membership We have a 1982-83 year-end membership of 1627. As you will nole from the secretary's report this 
is down somowhat from tho total for that now-famous sevonteon-month. transitional. 1981 -82 membership M y«ar." 
Although I believe we should bo concerned with any decrease in membership, I do not believe this necessarily 
signals a continuing trend. Two possible contributing factors will be analyzed aftor the 1983 Forum: (1) whether a 
significant numbor of 1981-82 members were contused by the change in membership year and unintenlionally 
allowed their memberships to lapse (our hope being that they will have realized that they are no longer on our 
membership rolls and will have reinstated their memberships, either in conjunction with Forum registration or 
independently); and (2) whether a significant number of potential members register for the Forum as non- 
members but never actually join the Association (1983 being our second year to measure this). In addition to 
assisting with the analysis of those factors, the Executive Office will continue to try to respond quickly and 
effectively to requests for informa'.fon and to identify other potential new members and provide them wilh 
materials. We will be working with the membership chairman and regional leaders on this latter project. 

The Forum continues to be the Association's focal point and most powerful recruiting device. Because of bulk mail 
delivery problems whrch have been reported to us. we will review with the Executive Committee alternative means 
of ensuring that members and other potential attendees receive program and registration materials in a timely 
lashion. 



the first ^newal notice for 1983-84 was mailed io members with the election materials on February 15. 
Responses have been coming in well, I believe, and when combined with new membership, totalled approximately 
1000 on May 5. The new membership year begins on May 25, after the Annual Business Meeting. Non-renewed 
members will be sent a second notice, when cross-checking after the Forum has been completed- Those who 
have not paid after four ninths (September 25), will be removed from the roster. 

The 1982-83 (current) membership directory has just been distributed (AIR 1982-1983). Members will receive an 
update (only) to that listing in ean i fall (AIR 1983-1984), After this year, the directory will be produced (with the 
proceedings) in late summer/early | a ll and will contain both the complete membership from the previous year and 
an update of new members to publication time. 
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7. Placement. The Placement Service continues to (eel the effects of the recession— that is, there have been fewer 
positions listed and an increase in the number of individuals looking for a position. On April 30, there were 48 
individuals registered with the Service and two positions listed (compared to thirty and four, respectively, last year 
in April). During the ye™, 424 monthly bulletins were sant to 41 different individuals. We received a total of 25 
different position listings — the most in any one month being six in May 1982. 



8. Forum 1983 We have worked closely with the Forum chair and members of her committee in the develop lent, 
preparation, and distribution of program and registration materials as well as in planning for activity at the Forurn 
itself. A number of activities, projects, and problems have required our consultation with the attorney and 
preparation of contracts or other legal documents. 

I met in Toronto WI th the Forum chair and members of the Local Arrangements Committee as a side trip on my 
vacation las; .Hu^ust. I also met with the Forum chair, associate Forum chair, and contributed papers chair in Fort 
Lauderdale in November. At that meeting, final program decisions were made and the sessions scheduled. 

Materials prepared and distributed from the Executive Office have included the call for proposals, acknowl- 
edgements to the responses, packets of proposals to the re' iew committees, acceptance/rejeciion letters, 
instructions to participants, the program book and registration form, and tickets and other materials for the 
registration packets. 

Dui staff processes all registrations, monitoring general registration status (membership/postmark) as well as 
workshop. PDO. and special event attendance. Records must a'so be kept and monitored for those who do not 
pay at the time they submit their forms. Again, we expect the computerized accounting system to help us with this 

tfi the future. 

Annabel Dick and I will both be in Toronto to work on site with the Local Arrangements and Forum Committees. 



9 Forum 1984 The 1984 Fort Worth Forum chair and local - rnents committee form an eager group, and we 
have already worked with them on a revised call for precox/, d be mailed about July 1; deadline for proposals 
October 1). on a "critical k ^ths" document which outlines deisils of action and responsibility for the 1984 Forum, 
and on ether matters. Our intention is to continue to refine the critical paths document (actually begun in 1983) so 
that it becomes a truly functional, though flexible, working plan for Forum execution. 



10 Publications We have spoken briefly already about the planned production of the yearbook in late summer or 
early fan {including proceedings of the Forum just past, membership listing for the year just ended— plus an update 
of new members to publication time, and officer/committee/govemance information for the year choad). Its timjly 
production will require modification of priorities in the Executive Office to defer some less member-related items to 
the fall, but the result will be a more timely book which will, therefore, be more useful to members. (Please note 
a^am mat the first issue in this new timetable will not repeat the 1982-83 membership, which has just been 
distributed in AIR 1982-1983. but will include a listing of new 1983-84 members up to publication time.) 

In preparing the Forum proceedings section of AIR 1982-1983, we worked with the Forum publications editor and 
the general session speakers. We often find that the interesting, oven spellbinding, speech does not necessarily 
translate easily into a written document of continuing useful reference, r.n . unexpected amount of editorial time 
is required That was true in 1982. 

There have been two twelve-page newsletters (summer and fall/winter) and one eight-page spring issue (not yet 
in the mail as this is wntten. but copies being brought to Toronto for the information of registrants who do not 
receive it before they leave for the Forum).* 

Two Professional File issues have been distributed already this year, and two more are being maiied with the 
spring issue of the newsletter* We have worked closely with the editor of the series and with individual authors in 
the preparation of the manuscripts for publication. We have also been working with the editor on the planned 
republicat on of the first sixteen issues in a single volume. 

Sales of publications from our inventory have been steady, if not exciting, and we will more than make our budget 
this year We anticipate that the new Professional File volume wiil be popular, as our loose-leaf sets have been. 
We will shortly prepare a new publications list and order form and will enclose it with one of the upcoming mailings 
to members. Also in the area of promotion and sales, vve again prepared and distributed subscription cards for 
both Research m Higher Education (RIHE) and New Directions for Institutional Research (NDIR). Although we do 
not process any NDIR subscriptions .n this office, we do process payments for the special member subscriptions 
to HIHE — a total of 45i !or the 1982 series and 259 so far this year for the 1983 issues. 

■^ostscnpi These statements were too opt-mistic The spring issue ol trie newsletter was incorporaled inlo a sixteen-page summer issue 
Juiy 1983 Pro tes s on al F- 'i No 15 and No 16 were prepared and distributed al mat time also 
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1 1 . Professional development We have worked with the PDS Board chair and the Forum workshops and pre-Forum 
PDO chairpersons in the preparation of program and promotional materials as well as the scheduling of these 
sessions. This office monitors registration (since they have limited enrollment) and provides session leaders with 
information about the registrants and administrative instructions. 

1 2. Associated groups. Each year we make contact with all AlR-associated groups of which we are aware, requesting 
that they update information about their liaison with AIR, general meeting and conference plans, and plans/desires 
for meetings at the Forum or participation in the SIG Fair. The newsletter carries notices of their coming events and 
reports related to their activities. 

13. Site selection/ Future Forums. Although no hotel contract has been prepared this year, we have consulted with the 
committee chairperson regarding future site selection/hotel negotiation procedures. 

14. Other activity. The volume of miscellaneous requests for information, advice, and assistance continues to 
increase. We attempt to respond to requests as fully and helpfully as we can— within the bounds imposed by our 
limited staff, resources, and time. 

Conclusion and plans for 1983-84 

I expect that the acquisition of a microcomputer will cause us to make many changes in the way we do things in our 
office. We do. however, plan to make such changes cautiously and to continually evaluate their effectiveness. We will 
continue to call on the expertise of individual members of the Executive Committee and others as we make our 
decisions 

We like our small o.fice and small staff and will continue to try to fina effective ways— whether computerized or not— to 
meet the needs of the Association and its members without increasing either space or staff 

Some exciting things are being planned for the Association next year, and we look forward to being a part of them. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

L !£ ie .J te _ r r__... . . (Annual Mealing) (E C Mig3 9/B2 & 3/ B3) (tu com e a| F orum) for 1 9B3 -64 

A. Salaries/Wages $40,952 $40,952 "" $44722f 

Fringe Benefits 6.388 6,388 " '_ 7,042 

OPS/Temporary _ 3,000 __?L0O0 -_ 3!o00 

Subtotal A S50.340 _S50,340 $54,270 

B. Professional Services 52,400 $2,500 52,500 

Telephone 2.000 2.000 1^200 

Postage 750 750 750 



Printing 500 500 500 

Stationery/Supplies 2,700 1,516 2,500 

Computing Services 2,400 2,400 __ 1,800 



Advertising 75 75 -0- 

Publications/References 1 00 125 _ 125 

Travel/Per Qiem 2,500 2.850 750 

Meeting Fees 250 250 ____ 500 

Maint/Rent (fum/equip) 300 300 400 

Depreciation 

(furrVequip) 225 550 600 

Licenses/Insurance 1 ,000 1 ,000 _ 1 ,000 
Service Charges/ 

Penalties 35 35 25 

1.000 



Bad Debts 1 ,000 1 , 384 

Subtotal B ...$16,235 $16 ,235 _.. "$13,650 

Total A&B $66,575 „_$§6,575 , $67,920 
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A7 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT/NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
William L. Tetlow 



Committee charge: To prepare a slate of nominees for elective office. 

Committee members: William L. Tetlow (chair), Charles I. Brown, Joseph E. (Tim) Gilmour. Robert F. Grose Margaret 
L. (Peggy) Moore, and Deborah J. Teeter. 

Original budget: S1.BOO 

Activity 

The Nominating Committee conducled one meeting at the 1982 Forum in Denver for the purpose of reviewing basic 
criteria for potential nominees and deciding on the schedule and logistics for subsequent telephone conference calls. 
At that meeting, the Committee decided that the qualifying guidelines for various offices that had been adopted and 
refined by previous commiltees reflected the desires of the membership and would be continued. The Committee 
decided, to prepare a double slate for all offices, even though the constitution and bylaws do not require such for all 
offices. 

In addition to the call for nominations from the general membership, the chairman sought nominations from tne elected 
leaders of all AIR-affiliated groups. The Executive Office subsequently prepared a detailed information packet on alt 
nominees. 

Conference telepnone calls were conducted on November 17. December 8, and December 14. In the first call, potential 
nominees for all officer positions were determined. The chairman next telephoned each nominee for confirmation. Prior 
to the second call, a reference chart was developed which indicated the following information on all nominees: gender, 
institutional type and size, geographic region, position title, and prior AIR service. 

In the second conlerence call, nominees for associate Forum chair and at-large positions were determined and 
subsequently confirmed. The subject of the third call was the slate of nominees for the Nominating Committee. All 
those candidates were subsequently confirmed. 

Recommendation 

All members of the Nominating Committee felt that the conference call method was most effective, efficient, and 
inexpensive, and recommended its continued use. 



, in _ ltpm 0r, 9' nal Bud 9 et Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

Une l,em ,Ar:nu; " Mfd'ngj (E C Mtqs 9 82 & 3 83) (,0 come at Forum) for ,983-84 

Telephone S500 $510 

Postage 650 597 

Printing 650 g28 

Other Meeting Expenses -0- 15 



To, a' S 1.800 S2.050 



S550 
700 
935 
15 
$2,200 



A8 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY/MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Jack E. Rossmann 



Committee charge: To seek out new members for the Association; to ensure that current members receive the basic 
membership services; and to screen and recommend nominees for Distinguished Membership and the Outstanding 
Service Award. 

Committee members: Jack fc. Rossmann (chair), Eric A. Hillman. W. Kevin Hunt. Donald D. Kerlee Mary R Martin 
Thomas McAlpine. Thaly Nilsson. Steven F Schomberg. and Helen S. Wyant. 

Original budget for the membership function (including the Executive Office): $11,000. 
Activity 

1 . Ways to maintain and increase membership were discussed with the Executive Committee. It was agreed that state 
and regional association leadership would be asked to assist through personal letters and contacts 

2 Nominations for the Outstanding Service and Distinguished Member Awards were reviewed, and recommendations 
were made to the Executive Committee. 
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Count 



Membership type 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981-82 


1982-83 


Distinguished 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Emeritus 






3 


7 


10 


13 


17 


20 


Regular 


















New and reinstated 


341 


296 


400 


438 


473 


398 


455 


263 


Renewed 


782 


877 


901 


1047 


1166 


1283 


1324 


1285 


Graduate 


















New and reinstated 


17 


20 


25 


33 


30 


36 


40 


20 


Renewed 


9 


16 


21 


26_ 


27 


29 


28 


35_ 


Totals 


1153 


1213 


J354_ 


1555 


1710 


1763 


_1869* _ 


1627 


Percent increase (decrease) 




5.2% 


11.6% 


14.8% 


10.0% 


3.1% 


6.0% 


(12.9%) 



over previous year 
'1981-82 was a seventeen-month membership year. 



Recommendation 

New approaches to membership enhancement should be considered, implemented, and evaluated. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

Lir O Item (Annual Mooting) (EC Miqs 9/82 & 383) (to come at Forum) lot 1983-84 

Telephone $200 • $200 

r ostage 3,350 3i600 

Printing 7.450 7,200 

Total $1 1,000 No Change ... . . .... $11,000 



A9 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS BOARD 
Marilyn McCoy 



Board charge: To give direction and supervision to the publications activities of the Association. 

Board members: Marilyn McCoy (chair) (1984). Jean J. Endo (1985). William P. Fenstemacher (1984). Horace F. 
Griffitts (1983). Richard B. Heydmger (1985). and Paul Jedamus (1983). Ex-officio members are: Editors— Daniel R. 
Coleman (Forum Publications). Charles F. Elton (Research in Higher Education), Richard R. Perry (Professional File). 
Marvin W. Peterson (New Directions for Institutional Research); Associate editors— Cameron L. Fincher (Research in 
Higher Education). Gerald W. McLaughlin (Professional File), and Patrick T. ferenzini (New Directions for Institutional 
Research). 

Original budget: $18,000. 
Special note 

To recognize the many contributions, of Eugene C. Craven to the Association in general, but particularly to its 
publications activities— as editor of Fo.'um Proceedings, as an issue editor of New Directions, and as a member of the 
Publications Board — the special 1983 Forum issue of Research in Higher Education will be dedrcatsd to Gene. We 
miss him. 

New activity 

1 The Publications Board and the Executive Committee have approved the republication of the first sixteen issues of 
the Professional File as a single volume, as a cooperative activity with the John H. Russel Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of Toledo. Dick Perry, editor of the Professional File, is guiding this project and 
will provide the editor s comment and organization for the volume. Through this publication, ne hope to serve those 
members who wish to have a consolidated volume, to provide a useful publication concerned with practitioners' 
issues tor new members, and to make the valuable contributions of the Professional File available to others in 
higher education outside the Association. 

2. The Publications Board is developing a bibliographic guido to institutional research, an effort being spearheaded by 
Bill Fenstemacher. Members interested in this volume should contact him about content. 

3. The Publications Board is initiating a new "best paper " award, to be given annually at the Forum from among the ' 
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prior year's contributed papers. The Suslow Award Committee is drawing up procedures for this award. Also, the 
Suslow Award procedures are being revised to allow for other publications by AIR members, besides contributed 
papers, to be considered for this special recognition. With this change, the Best Paper Award will be annual and tied 
specifically to Forum contributed papers. The Suslow Award will continue to be a special, and often infrequent, 
award for ' original'' contributions of "significance" by members, but will include a broader array of publications than 
the Forum papers. 



The Publications Board is conducting a survey of a sample of AIR Forum registrants about their views/perceived 
needs for publications. There will also be an informal follow-up discussion of the results of that survey with 
respondents at the Forum. 



Continuing publications 

1 AIR 1983-84, edited by Dan Coleman with Jean Chulak's assistance. The yearbook (proceedings and directory) will 
be distributed this summer. With this issue, the timing of the yearbook will be modified to summer/fall rather than 
spring, to bring the proceedings, membership, and officers/committees into closer congruence. In this transition 
year. AIR 1983-84 will contain only an update to the list of members in AIR 1982-83 (distributed in April 1983). This 
means that for one year members will be working with two directories. 



2. New Directions for Institutional Research (NDIR). Marv Peterson, editor, along with Pat Terenzini, associate editor, 
is guiding this quarterly sourcebook for institutional research which is sponsored by AIR and published by 
Jossey-Bass Inc This publication is produced at no cost to AIR The 1983 issues, as well as the topics (and backup 
topics) selected for 1984, are detailed below: 

1983 issues 

• Pragmatics and Politics of Institutional Research (James W. Firnberg and William R Lasher) 

• Using Research for Strategic Planning (Normal P Uhl) 

• Applying Methods and Techniques of Futures Research (James Morrison) 

• Assessing the Impact of Faculty Allocation and Reallocation (Roger Baldwin and Robert Blackburn) 

1984 topic options 

• Microcomputing in Colleges and Universities 

• Impact of Changing State Budgeting Formula and Allocation Procedures 

• Decision Research 

• Quality of Performance 

• Tuition Pricing Strategies and Implications 

• Institutional Impacts of Changing Federal Role in Higher Education 

• Capital Replacement. 



3. Professional File. Dick Perry is the editor of the Professional File, now assisted by Gerry McLaughlin as associate 
editor. Dick has been responsible for the initial launching of the Professional File and the publication of sixteen 
issues to date. He is now editing the first sixteen issues in'o a single bound volume. 

Issues (and authors) published in 1983 and those planned for the future include: 

No. 14 A Methodological Approach to Selective Cutbacks (Charles H. Belanger and Lise Tremblay) (Winter 1983) 
No 15— Triage and the Art of Institutional Research (Donald M. Norris) (Spring 1983)" 

No. 16— Effective Use of Models in the Decision Process: Theory Grounded in Three Case Studies (Martha Mayo 

and Ruth E. Kallio) (Spring 1983)' 
No. 17— The Growth of Part-Time Faculty: Economic and Quality Considerations (Jesse U. Overall IV) 
No. 18 — Centralized Planning in Higher Education (Paul E. Lingenfelter) 
No. 19— Withdrawal from Social Security (Robert H. Linnell) 

No 20— Management Fads in Higher Education (Richard H. Allen and Ellen E. Chaffee) 

Dick Perry is planning to resign as editor of the Professional File this year. His leadership and insight will be sorely 
missed. Gerry McLaughlin will be assuming the editorial responsibilities. He has big shoes to fill. We look forward to 
his contributions. 



4. Research in Higher Education (RIHE). Under the continued leadership of Chuck Elton and Cameron Fincher. RIHE, 
published by Agathon Press, serves the Association both as a vehicle for publication of research papers by 
members and as a source of information for readers. The special Forum issue, which contains outstanding Forum 
contributed papers, is sent to members annually without charge. This year, a five-year renewal of the agreement 
with Agathon Press was signed, extending our commitment to RIHE. 

"Poslscnpt The numbers of those issues wete subsequenlly reversed. 
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Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

Line It em (Annual Mooting ) (E C Mips SV62 & 3/B3) [lo come at Forum ) lor 1983-B4 

Editorial Support $600 $600 $600 

Telephone 925 925 925 

Postage 465 465 . 455 

Duplicating/Printing 1 1,160 13,280 11,170 

Advertising/Promotion 680 680 _________ 650 

Travel/Per Diem 4.120 2,000 3,000 

Other Meeting Expenses o o _ 120 

Copyrights 50 50 _______.. _ 80 

Total Si 8,000 $18,000 __________ $1 7,000 



A10 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICES (PDS) BOARD 
Laura E. Saunders 



Board charge: To provide direction and supervision in meeting the professional development and continuing educa- 
tion needs of members of the Association, 



Board members: Laura E. Saunders (chair) (1984), Mark D. Johnson (1983), Donald C. Lelong (1984), Cynthia A. 
Linhart (1983). and Elaine L. Tatham (1984). 



Original budget: $3,000. 



Activity 

1982-83 saw a change in leadership in the PDS Board, as Don Reichard's term on the Executive Committee ended. 
The Board members, under the new chair, conducted their business by conference calls this year rather than in-person 
meeting. The terms of reference and operating agreements adopted by the Executive Committee the previous year 
guided their actions. 

The Board divided into four areas, each under the leadership of a Board member: (1) Forum workshops: Cynthia 
Linhart, (2) pre-Forum professional development opportunities (PDOs), both at the Forum and at regional meetings: 
Elaine Tatham, (3) development of curriculum materials: Don Lelong. and (4) information dissemination and exchange 
program activity: Mark Johnson. The latter responsibilities led to discussions with the Publications Board on preparing 
potential publications specifically oriented to professional development. 

Organization matters. The chair of the PDS Board is a member of the Executive Committee and took to thai committee 
a revised and edited version of the terms of reference and operating agreements, incorporating two appendices which 
spell out the details of workshop payment and pre-Forum PDO guidelines that had previously been separate items in 
the AIR Policy Manual. Executive Committee action added the chairman of the pre-Forum PDOs to the Forum 
Planning Committee. 

Forum workshops. Nine workshops wero selected for presentation at the 1982 Forum, and all were held. Another nine 
(not identical with 1982) were developed for the 1983 Forum and include increased emphasis on data-processing and 
computer-based technologies. The term of the chair of the Workshops Committee expires this year, and a new chair 
will be recommended to the Exocutive Committee. Cynthia Linhart has done an excellent job in this area over the past 
two years and deserves everyone's thanks for the fine workshops. 

Pre-Forum PDOs and regional workshops. No formal PDS-sponsored workshops were held this year in connection 
with regional meetings. Four pre-Forum PDOs are to be presented in connection with the Toronto Forum. Two are on 
general management techniques and, while they represent a departure from those presented in the past, they have 
been highly recommended to the PDS Board. These PDOs cover time management, impact of changing technology 
on postsecondary education, advanced microcomputers, and organizational productivity and the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. No formal newcomers' PDO is being offered this year, but a short workshop is included in the Forum 
workshop section. The Board decided that offering the longer Chase-Tetlow PDO for newcomers every other year 
might be sufficient. 

Curricuiar materials: Two general management courses from tho American Management Associations were pur- 
chased this year by the PDS Board. These are available from the Florida office of AIR on a rental basis by members of 
AIR and include cassettes and workbooks. While the material is oriented somewhat to the needs of private enterprise, 
the PDS Board wished to explore whether this self-paced material might be useful to middle-level managers in 
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institutional research and planning offices. Details about rental of the tapes are to be announced in the spring 
newsletter. Another project is the preparation of workbooks and cassettes based on some of the more successful of the 
AIR PDOs and workshops. Work on one such package on survey research has begun, and the Board is discussing a 
fact book project. The PDS Board will review all the workshops and PDOs from the Toronto R?rum for their potential 
development as learning packages. 

Information Exchange iDissemmauoniProfessional File activities. After reviewing the possibilities for information ex- 
change and dissemination, the PDS Board decided that this was not a major area to pursue. What did seem of more 
potential interest to AIR members was a publication program that focused on professional development topics 
Discussions with the Publications Board were held, and it may bo possible to select some of the Forum presentations 
that ate most relevant to professional development. These may then be developed into articles on professional 
development for the Professional File. 

Objectives for 1983-84 

The PDS Board will continue these present activities into 1983-84 and will strengthen ties with regional and affiliated 
groups. Specific objectives include: 

1. Coordinate the development of 8-10 1984 Forum workshops. 

2. Sponsor 2-4 1984 pre-Forum professional development opportunities (PDOs) on a self-supporting basis. 

3. Survey regional and affiliated groups to determine needs for workshop material, and coordinate their presenation to 
the extent possible. 

4. Prepare instructional material on the survey workshops and identify one other workshop for potential curriculum 
development. 

5. Evaluate the usefulness and utility ol the American Management Associations tapes, based on their use by AIR 
members. 

6. Identify papers from the 1983 Forum that have professional development implicates and examine them for 
potential publication in the Professional File (in conjunction with the Publications Board). 



Line Item 
Honoraria 
Telephone 
Postage 

Duplicating; Printing 
Advertising Promotion 
Travel. Per Diem 
Total 



Original Budget 

(Annual Meeting) 

s-o- 

500 
100 
100 
500 
1 .800 
$3,000 



Revised Budget 

(E C Migs 9 82 & 3.B3) 



Estimated Actual 

(to come at Forum) 



Proposed Budget 



No Change 



1983-B4 

$1,000 
750 
60 
1,010 
200 
•0- 
$3,020 



Note. During 1981-82. actual income and expense foi professional development opportunities were as follows: 

Income Expense 
$5,070.00 $5,265.57 
6.767.50 5,237.56 
2,847.50 2.366.63 
$14,685.00 $12,869.76 



Regional Workshops 
Pre-Forum PDOs 
Forum Workshops 

Total 



A11 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATED GROUPS COMMITTEE 
Oscar T. Lennlng 



Committee charge: To serve as liaison between the Association and regional or special interest groups; to make 
recommendations to the Association regarding policies designed to provide services to these groups as well as 
requests for formal affiliation; specifically, to extend the foundation work provided by the previous chair, Suzanne 
Larsen. and the 1980-81 committee by evaluating the activities and support provided to subgroups of the Association. ' 
Committee members: Oscar T Lenning (chair), Cdith H. Carter, Fletcher F. Carter, Virginia M. Feagler John M 
Finney, Barry R, Foord, Glen C. Forrester, W. Kevin Hunt, Gordon Jones. Peter P. Lau, Cynthia L. Luna Heidi L 
Mahoney, Jeffrey G. Reed. Robert M. Ussery, and Jeremy R. Wilson. 

Original budget: $1,215. 
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Goals 

The goals of the Committee are. 

1. To identify the criteria for support to affiliated groups that would be mosi advantageous to the groups as well as to 
the Association as a whole 

2. To encourage further organization of regional subgroups. 



Five state and regional groups were selected to receive keynote speaker travel and on-site expense support this 
year—the Mississippi Association for Institutional Research, the North East Association for Institutional Research, the 
Northwest Association for Institutional Research and Planning, the Texas Association for Institutional Research, and 
the Association for Institutional Research of the Upper Midwest. One group, the Illinois Association for Institutional 
Research, was granted formal affilialion status. Again, as in the past, mailing labels were made available free of charge 
to associated groups. 

A classification of AtR-associated groups was presented to and approved by the Executive Committee. As currently 
defined, an "associated group" is any group of individuals related to institutional research (IR) who share a common 
purpose, interest, problem, responsibility, or geographical area. Organization of the group and its relationship to AIR 
may be formal or informal. The rnapr categories of associated groups follow. (In case there is ever a need for a more 
specific categorization, subcategories have been identified.) 

1 Geographic IR groups— associated IR groups that are differentiated primarily on the basis of functional territorial 
boundaries, e.g.. local, state, regional, national, international groups. These groups can be either formally affiliated 
with AIR or unaffiliated. 

2 Common-interest IR groups — associated groups that are differentiated primarily on the basis of a well-defined 
interest, goal, problem, purpose, or mission rather than by geographic area. Examples are institutional-type groups 
such as community college institutional researchers; common-problem groups such as members concerned 
primarily with student attrition; human characteristic groups such as minority members or women members; 
methodology technique grrups such as those interested or involved especially in program evaluation or in 
multivariate analysis; and enterprise-related groups such as users of NCHEMS or products of particular govern- 
mental agencies. These groups can be either formally affiliated with AIR or unaffiliated. 

3. Geographic Interest IR groups —associated IR groups that are differentiated on the basis of both a geographic area 
and a common interest other than geographic area, such as community college IR people in the Midwest. 

4 Related-profession groups — groups of other than institutional researchers with which the Association may have a 
formal or informal relationship. Examples are groups that are primarily educational organizations, such as the 
American Association lor Higher Education or the American Council on Education, and groups that are primarily 
research organizations, such as the American Educational Research Association or the Operations Research 
Association. 

At a half-day meeting in Toronto, the Committee will be trying to reach some resolution about alternative support 
mechanisms for affiliated institutional research groups (including modifications to the current keynote speaker support 
program). The Committee purpose and goals will also be reexamined. At an invitational meeting the next day, liaison 
representatives from the AIR-affiliated groups will critique the Committee s conclusions and provide advisory input. 

1982-83 budget and expenditures 

All S1.000 of the keynote speaker support line item in the 1982-83 budget has been expended »o the five affiliated 
groups mentioned earlier. Telephone and postage budget money was diverted to cover the meeting expenses in 
Toronto. 



Plans/Recommendations 

It is recommended the keynote speaker support program be modified and the eligibility criteria changed so that 
fledgling groups will be helped In addition, new types of support services and relationships that are mutually beneficial 
need to be forged between AIR and various IR-associated groups 



Activity 



Original Budget 



Revised Budget 

(E C Mtgs 9 82 4 3 83 1 



Estimated Actual 

do come at Forum) 



Proposed Budget 

tor 1983-84 



Line Item 



;Annu.]l Meeting) 



Telephone 
Postage 



S100 
115 
1.000 



S100 

11? 

1.000 
$1,215 



Associated Group Support 
Total 



$1,215 



No Change 



1 



4 t 
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A12 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ARTICULATION COMMTTEE 
Demise i^rengleln 



Committee charge: To foster cooperation among organizations which have some mutuality of interest with AIR. Each 
of the members of this committee is also a member oJ anoth«r association or organization that has some connection 
with institutional Of educational research, planning, e/aluation, management information, etc. 

Committee members and their affiliations: Denise Strenglein (chair) (AIR), Charles R. Thomas (CAUSE), Jonathan 
D Fife (ERIC), Daniel A. Updegrove (NACUBO). Larry A. Braskamp (Joint Committee for Educational Evaluation) 
Sally S Naylor (Iowa Association for Research & Evaluation), Ruth A. Jass (AACRAO). Marvin W. Peterson (ASHE) 
Zita M Cantwell (AERA Division J), and Donald M. Norns (SCUP). 

Activity 

For three years, AIR has investigated closer cooperation with other organizations. Information has been gathered by 
direct contacts among board members of AIR and other organizations, correspondence, and through an open hearinq 
at the AIR Forum. 

In the final analys.s. there does not appear to be a great deal of interest in merging organization functions such as 
major meetings, publications, or central office staff. The logistics are, at present, too complicated to make any possible 
benefits worthwhile. 

Cooperation is possible m the area of professional development. Organizations show some interest in providing 
program space for separately budgeted workshops with shared faculty. Similarly, special publication projects, such as 
monographs tointly sponsored and edited, are also possible, provided that funding can be found for them. Regional 
associations have had some outstanding successes holding joint meetings. AIR members can also organize special 
interest grcup meetings with formal institutional research programs at the annual meetings of other organizations, 
although such activities can best come from within those other organizations. 

To summarize, the role of the Higher Education Articulation Committee is now more to locate and dtrect individual 
cooperative efforts than to meet as a group and recommend or in some way carry out policy. 

The second function of the Higher Education Articulation Corrrrittee has been to provide policy analysis However 
there seems to be a consensus that, as an international organization, it is not appropriate to take a stand on purely 
national issues. Yet. the major policy ,ssues facing higher education which affect institutional researchers tend to be 
political, and hence national, in scope. 

It appears that the work of this committee is at an end . It has pointed the direction which organizational cooperation can 
take This proves to be along lines which can best be handled by individual AIR officers or by other standing 
committees such as associated groups, publications, or professional development. The policy analysis function can 
best be handled by the president on an ad hoc basis as serious issues arise. 

I wish to thank a„ of those people, both within and outside the committee, whose efforts have helped to successfully 
complete the work of analyzing interorganizational cooperation. Special thanks this year go to Richard Mann, who 
attended CAUSE and reported on subjects of interest to institutional researchers. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

UnG liem lAnnu.il Meotmq) (E C Mtgs 9 62 & 3 b- do come 31 Forum) for 5983-84 

Telephone S1 10 S1 10 No Budget 

TravGl -0- 326 Requested 

Total si 10 S436 



A13 

COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL LIAISON 
William L. Tetlow 



Committee charge; To develop and maintain liaison with individuals in countries other than the United States of 
America who are interested in promoting the functions of institutional research in their geographic regions. 

Committee members: William I. Tetlow (chair), John Iva Anderson. Charles H. Belanger. John Calvert Michel G 
Hecquet. Hunnberto Lopez-Delgadillo, Martha Mayo (Hinman). Thaly N.lsson. Zuhair Warwar. and Robert Winter. 
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Activity 

Tho basic objective of this committee's activities is to encourage the exchange of information and interaction of 
professionals in institutional research on a wordwido basis. Tho Association, as an international organization, is 
committed to assisting and advancing the functions of institutional research for the benefit of postsocondary education 
in any country. Tho activities of tho Committee towards those ends wore as follows: 

1. Tho Fourth Annual European AIR Forum was held in Uppsala, Sweden, during the period 25-27 August 1982 under 
tho expert guidance of Thaly Nilsson. Some limited assistance was provided by committee members and by tho 
AIR Executive Office. A total of approximately eighty individuals — from nearly all western European countries. 
Canada. Japan, and the United States of America — attended the conference. 

John Stecklein. Distinguished Member and first president of AIR. officially represented AIR on behaJf of the 
Committee, since the chairman was prevented from attendinj.by professional obligations. 

2 Plans were made for the Fifth European AIR Forum, to be hold at the University of Limburg in tho Netherlands on 
17-19 August 1983. under the leadership of Peter de Rooij and Jan J. Schrijen. Advertising and editorial support 
services were provided by the AIR Executive Office. 

3. Efforts continue towards scheduling a Forum aimed at tho institutional research needs of Latin American countries. 

4. Correspondence was maintained with individuals from many countries who are engaged in promoting institutional 
research in their country or geographic region. In addifon. the chairman met with many international visitors who 
were traveling in North America and who desireo more information about the conduct of institutional research. 



Future plans 

Various alternatives for the location and scheduling of an "international congress" on institutional research are being 
explored 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 

Line Item (Annual Moetmgl (EC Mlgs 9,82 & 383) (to come at Forum) tor 1983-84 

Telephone $50 $50 $50 

Postage 50 50 . 50 

Duplicating. Printing -0- 50 __ „ -0- 

Travel. For Diem 500 500 500 

Total S600 $650 .. $600 



A14 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SITE SELECTION/FUTURE FORUM ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 

W. Sam Adams 

(Note: The two committees were combined during the year.) 



Committee charge: To develop a comprehensive and thorough revision of existing policies, procedures, and 
practices; to determine the feasibility of employing an external professional management firm to negotiate future 
(1986-1989) Forum host hotel contracts which would result in savings to AIR members. (Current methods of 
contracting havo raised concerns about our ability to negotiate the most competitive prices.) 

Committee members: W. Sam Adams (chair). John S. Chase. Robert W. Starkey. Janis H. Weiss. Risdon J. Westen, 
Michael E. Young. Gerald H. Gaither. Robert I. Lewis. John A. Muffo. Deborah J. Teeter. Daniel R. Coleman, and 
Martha Mayo t Hinman). 

Original budget^$250 

Activity 

1. Revised site selection guidelines were approved. 

2. Forum host hotel requirements were accepted as operating criteria. 

3. Future Forum operating guidelines were accepted as planning tasks. 

<+. Contact was made with several educationaf professional associations to determine how they have negotiated host 

hotel contracts for their national meetings. 
5. The American Society of Association Executives was contacted: they suggested fifteen firms to contact for 

proposals. . 
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6. Ton firms rospondod with proposals. 

7. Tho Silo Selection/Future Forum Arrangements Committee evaluated the proposals. 

8. Proposals ranged in fees from 53,100 to $10,000 a year. 

9. Since Orlando had already beon selected for tho 1986 Forum, none of tho responsible professional firms choso to 
bid on 1986. The Executive Committee subsequently approved a recommendation that Daniol R Coleman 1986 
local arrangements chair, finalize an agreomont with tho Sheraton Twin Towors at $48 a niqht sinqlo $56 a nioht 
double. » » • a 

10. Tho Executive Comriittoo approved the recommondation that proposals bo solicited from AIR mombors and 
professionals who would bo interested in negotiating future Forum hotel contracts. The years to bo considered are 
1987 and beyond. 

1982-83 budget and expenditures 

Because of tho special efforts to solicit proposals, tho budgot was increased twice during tho year 
Plans for 1983-84 

1. The Site Selection/Future Forums Committee will make the initial review of nominees for negotiator and recom- 
mend the top six candidates, based on experience with hotel contracting (cntoria to be specified by the Committee) 

2. The Executive Committee will select a negotiator for a two- to three-year contract. 

3. The date for hiring a hotel negotiator will be fall 1983 (at the Executive Committee meeting). 

4. The Site Selection/Future Forum Arrangements Committee will become a standing committee ol AIR Terms of 
office and composition of the Committee will be developed by the fall of 1983. 

Proposed 1983-84 budget 

It is unknown, at this point, what .1 will cost to hire a hotel contract negotiator. Therefore, no 1983-84 budqet will be 
proposed until a realistic estimate is received. 



Original Budget Revised Budget Estimated Actual Proposed Budget 



I mo linm ni-iuui r i upuocu UUU 

L,ne iiem (Annual Meeting) ( E C Mtgs 9 82 & 3,83) (to come at Fo'um) f or 1983-84 

Telephone $'l25 S27 5 $125 

75 
50 



Postage 75 1 75 

Duplicating -rj- 50 

Travel 50 50 -o~ 

To,al $250 . $550 _ .... ""$250 



A15 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FORUM COMMITTEE 
Mantha V. Mehallis 



Committee charge: To plan and supervise the Association's Annual Forum; to present the best Forum oroaram 
possible K a 

Committee members: Mantha V. Muhallis (chair). Donald M. Norns (associate chair). Edward K DesRosiers (local 
arrangements). John A. Muffo (contributed papers). Eric A. Hillman (panels). F Craig Johnson (seminars) Patrick T 
Terenz.n. (symposia). Edith H. Carter (special interest groups). Cynthia A. Linhart (workshops). Daniel W Lanq 
(evaluation), and Daniel R. Coleman (Forum publications). 

Activity 

The 1983 Forum Commtttee did an outstanding job in preparing for the 23rd Annual Forum at the Sheraton Centre 
Toronto. Ontano. May 23-26. The theme of the Forum was "'Integrating Human Resources and Technology" Donald 
Norns served as associate Forum chair and chaired eleven informal table topics. Edward K. DesRosiers chaired the 
Local Arrangements Committee which did a superb job of preparing for all the on-site details and logistics connected 
with the Forum. Local Arrangements worked directly with the Sheraton Centre hotel personnel in preparing for special 
events, room set-ups. coffee breaks, meal functions, spouses' program, and contracting for audiovisual aids Although 
only two members of the Local Arrangements Committee actually live in Toronto, the group met regularly and worked 
well as a team. Special arrangements were made with Congress Canada to hold an exhibit show in connection with the 
Forum. This was the first formal attempt by AiR to present an exhibit show to its membership. The major events for the 
Forum, which were arranged by the Local Arrangements, included; spouses* program to the art gallery of Ontario 
browsing and lunch at Village on the Grange, and a visit to Black Creek Pioneer Village and lunch at the Old Mill 
Restaurant; tour of the CN Tower; tour of Ontario Place; and the Forum Banquet which was the Mayfest 3: the Ontario 
Science Centre. Besides overseeing the coffee and rolls for the morning sessions, Local Arrangements Committee 
also made arrangements for the Forum wind-up party. 
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Joan Chulak, exocutivo socrotary ol AIR, and tho Forum chair mol wilh Iho Local Arrangomonts Committoo in Toronto 
in August, 1902, to establish Iho plans for tho onsuinq yoar. Ris Woston, local arrangomonts chairman of 1902, 
functionod as a consultant to tho Local Arrangomonts Committoo. In Novombor 1902, tho Forum chair mot with tho 
executive socrotary, associato Forum chair, and conlributod papors chair in Fl. Laudordalo, Florida, to proparo tho final 
program and assign rooms for tho various sossions. Arrangomonts wore also initiatod to soloct Air Canada as tho 
official airlmo, with tho Aloha Travol Agency providing discount ratos to AIR mombors for travel to tho Forum 

Tho Contributed Papors Committoo was chairod by John Mulfo. Every paper was "blindly" roviowed by four committoo 
mombors, with Muffo intorvening as a fifth ovaluator whon nocossary. Tho resulting program included matorials from 
both tho areas of human resourcos and tochnology. 

Erie Hillman chaired the Panels Committoo, and Craig Johnson coordmatod sominars. Panels woro also roviowod by a 
committoo, and seminars were established to cover aroas in which tho momborship had shown concern. For tho first 
time, a Symposia Committeo was established and chaired by Patrick Terenzmi. Tho purpose was to bring specific, 
in-depth coverage of particular topic aroas by experts in tho field to tho AIR membership. 

The Workshop Committeo, chairod by Cynthia Lmhart, oversaw workshops scheduled on the first and last aftornoons 
of the Forum Elaine Tatham, a member of the Professional Dovolopmont Services Board, was responsible for the 
pre-Forum professional development opportunities (PDOs). 

Edith Carter chaired tho Special Interest Groups Committee which scheduled tho groups which met in early morning or 
i ite afternoon time periods. In addition, a SIG Fair was held during the opening day of the Forum to give the special 
interest groups an opportunity to attract new interested members. 

Daniel Lang chaired the Evaluation Committee which worked long.'hard hours in the final days of the Forum to preparo 
an evaluation which could be utilized by the 1984 planning committee. The Forum Publications Editorial Advisory 
Committee was chaired by Dan Coleman. 

Tho keynote speaker for the Forum was Dean Berkley, Irom the School of Education at Indiana University His topic, "II 
Ain't All Bad," sot the stage for the theme concerning the hurvn dimension in our technical pursuits. 

Ian Macdonald. president of York University and chairman of the IDEA Corporation, presented the Forum address on 
Technological Innovation and Strategies for Investing in Human Capital." The second Forum Address was made by 

Alexander Schure. chancellor of New York Institute of Technology and Nova University. His address focused on 
Futures: The Effect of New Microelectronics.'' The beginning sessions, such as the President's Address, were given 
pomp and circumstance" by fifes, drums, and bagpipes. 

Tho f-orum wind-up party included dancing to the tunes of a banjo band and allowed a moment of re'axation before the 
1904 planning committee began its plans for the next year. 



Recommendations 

1 i- -crease tne monies for major speakers at the Forum so that hig^ quality persons can be attracted. 

2 Reevaluate the need for a consultant to the Local Arrangements Committee annually. 
J Develop an exhibitor show for the Forum starting in June of the prior year. 

4 Continue to develop discounted air travel arrangements to the Forum for AIR members 

5 Continue iu cn^jre that Forum committees have representation from all types of institutions (universities, commu- 
nity colleges, private colleges), ethnic origin, male/female, and regional. 



Line item 
Honoraria 
Telephone 
Postage Shipping 
Printing/ Typesetting 
Stationery Supplies 
Computing Services 
Advertising Promotion 
Travel Per Diem 
Other Meeting Expenses 
Rental (furn equip) 
Total 



Original Budget 

I Annual Meftmq) 

S2.750 
1.775 
3.420 
9.455 
1.500 

500 
2.000 
6.450 
4.350 

800 
S33.000 



Revised Budget 

(E C Mtgs 9 B2 & 3 83) 
S2.750 
1.775 
3.420 
9.455 
1.500 
500 
2.000 
6.950 
4.350 
800 
S33.500 



Eslimated Actual 

(to come .11 Forum) 



Proposed Budget 

for 1983- B4 
S5.000 

2.650 
3.600 
9.900 
1,575 
-0- 
2,500 
6.100 
5.000 
840 
$37,165 



4 o 
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A16 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 1903 ASSOCIATE FORUM CHAIR/1904 FORUM CHAIR 
Donald M. Norrls 



Charge: To assist the t903 Forum chair by carrying oul dulios, ns assigned; t 0 begin planning and organizational 
activities lor the 1904 Forum 

Original budget: includod in tho Forum bi'dgot. 

Activity 

Tho associate Forum chair was activo m tho following ways during the year 

I Assisted Mantha Mohallis, Forum chair, in planning activities for tho Toronto Forum, as she saw fit; was includod in 
most decisions a s preparation for noxt yoars responsibilities; participated in program decisions, slotting of papors, 
and genoral planning a t a fall mooting in Fort Laudordalo, 

2. Mot with Fort Worth local arrangomonts poople in February to discuss activities and plans. 

3. Constituted tho 1984 Forum Planning Committee in Fobruary lo initiate planning. Membership includos: Donald M. 
Norns (chair), John A. Muffo (associalo chair). E. Michaol Staman (general sessions/symposia), Jana B. Matthews 
(sommars), Doborah J. Tootor (panels), Elizabeth F Fox (conlributod papers), Cynthia A. Unhart— to be succeeded 
by a now appointee to tho PQS Board (workshops), Horace F. Griffiths (local arrangemonts), Nellie T. Haroy (special 
interest groups), Marsha Ivery (evaluation), and Daniel R. Coleman (Forum publications). 

4. Decided not to utilize a local arrangemonts consultant for the Fori Worth Forum. 

5. Discussed thomat.c direction with the 1984 Forum Planning Committeo and tho Executive Committee; decided to 
link symposia and general sessions around tho thematic threads of advancos in information systems, docision 
support, and a new rolo for institutional research as vehicles for rejuvenating highor education— all gatherod under 
the title, The Revolution in Administrative Rolos in Higher Education." 

6. Proposed now options for improving on exhibits capabilities. 

7. In conjunction with Jem Chulak and Horace Griffitts. prepared a critical time schedulo of activities and a full outline 
of responsibilities. 

The Fort Worth Forum will build on the solid tradition of previous successful programs. Most of the program will bo a 
potpourri of papers relating to the full range of analysis of planning activities. Howevor, general session/symposia/ 
seminar speakers will be sleeted to addrets the major tnreads of the theme. Tho budget proposal includes an increase 
in honoraria to ensure that uniformly high quality speaker? are selected. Genoral inl'ationary incroases are also 
reflected in tho budget proposal. 



A17 

BUDGET PROPOSAL FOR FY 1983-84 
Hans H. Jenny, Treasurer 



When the Finance and Executive Committees met in Fort Worth in late March, a major agenda item was to review the 
status of current budgets and prepare a preliminary budget proposal for 1983-84. 

Regarding 1962-83 „ 

1982-83 revenue projections were adjusted to reflect (1) a leveling off of membership revenues following the unusual 
seventeen-month membership year, (2) greater interest/dividend income because of generally high interest rates and 
a more favorable cash-flow pattern than had been anticipated, and (3) slightly greater revenue from miscellaneous 
sources The revised estimate would return a modest amount to reserves. 

Because the Association was still within its heaviest expenditure period, no attempt was made at that meeting to 
actually revise expense budgets. The Committee will review both revenue and expense at its pre-Forum meeting and 
will attempt to present to the membership realistic estimates of 1982-83 actuals. 

Regarding 1983-84 

Detailed budget requests and rationale statements were submitted by officers and chairpersons to the treasurer in 
advance of the Fort Worth meeting A first budget draft, prepared by the treasurer, was considered by the Finance 
Committee, and suggestions for modification were formulated. 

The Executive Committee considered this first draft, adjusting and revising the request to produce the preliminary 
budget proposal which follows This proposal will be reviewed (and perhaps revised) once again at the pre-Forum 
meeting of the Executive Committee, and the final proposal will be presented to the membership both at the Budget 
Briefing on Monday afternoon and at the Annual Business Meeting on Wednesday morning 

The proposal includes a capital item of S5.000 to purchase microcomputer hardware for the Executive Office. It is 
proposed to pay approximately 25% of this amount from current revenues and to take 75% from reserves. 
The proposed operating budget (excluding capital items) represents a 6.1% increase over the budget for 1982-83. 

m ^9 
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for Fiscal Year 1063-1084 
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A18 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TELLERS COMMITTEE 
James H. Haynes 

Committee charge: To count ballots and certify the results of all elections and referenda held during the year. 

Committee members: James H. Haynes (chair), KarenAnn Kievit. and Howard W. Stoker 

Activity 

The Committee counted ballots and certified the results of the spring 1983 election on the evening of April 4, 1983. 




Aoril 4, nR3 



THE ASSOCIATION FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



CERTIFICATION OF FLECTION RESULTS. 1983 



•he under-sinned, certify that the following is an accurate record of the votes cast 
f n^ election of officers held in late winter, 1983. 



» Vice President ( 1 ) 
Larry G. Jones 
S'/y w arvin W. Peterson 
<S Other 

Elected: ^fy uu~ 

r 'j^M surer ( ] ) 
Jtf/John S. Chase 
/lf_ John A. Dunn. Jr. 
0 Other 

for Associate Forum Chair 
JOO John A. Muffo 

E . Michael Staman 
0 Other X/ 

E lected: 



for Nominating Committee Member (5) 

^jVi^A. Nancy Avakian 
c^T^Stefan D. Bloomfield 

3f3 Jeanne E . Budi g 

/^/Gerald H. Gai ther 

* J2 I Richard D. Howard 

S/y Robert I . Lewis 
->/7 Gerald H. Lunney 
° ?9l Mark Meredi th 
*2£S" Joseph G. Rossmeier 
^if_ Daniel A. UpdeOrove 

J) Other/] 

I1L 

(4) 
(5) 




for Merrbe r-_a NLarqe (?) 

Richard B. Heydi nger 
-^/Martha Mayo (Hinman) 

W. Kevin Hunt 
J/y Nornan P. Uhl 

4^/ tut 



Elected: 



(2) ftat tb. Vbyi 

H. Haynes / (CarenAnn Kievit 



J /rip-. H . Haynes 

1 r and Cha i rperson 



Teller 



Vul ballots mailed: /o^5"9 



Total ballots counted: 




"*in accordance with Article VIII, Section 5 of the AIR Constitution, baliots postmarked 
after March 17, 1983, were not counted. 
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APPENDIX B 



EXHIBIT ONE, 



AGGREGATE REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES; 
CHANGE IN FUND BALANCE. 



A. 


REVENUES ; 


1981/2 


1982/3 






1983/4 


1984/5 






Actual 


Budget 


Estlaate 


Budget 


Projt. 




Operating Budget 


5 135.4 


S 155.2 


5 


152. 


,4 


5 164.1 


$ 174.4 




Other Kevenuflfl 


34.4 


36.0 




35. 


.2 


38.0 


39.0 




. Tot«l 


+ 169.8 


+ 3 91.2 


+ 


187. 


,6 


+ 202.7 


+ 213.4 


B. 


EXPENDITURES ; 


















Operating Budget 


$ 121.0 


$ 150.4 


5 


139. 


, 7 


$ 160.2 


$ 175.6 




Capital I tea* 


-0- 


2.0 




6. 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 




Other Expenditure* 


30.0 


32.8 




31. 


,0 


35.0 


36.0 




Total 


- 151.0 


- 185.2 




177. 


,2 


- 196.2 


- 213.1 


C. 


Raattlctad Expend. 


3.3 


- 3.2 




4. 


,8 


- 6.5 


5.0 


D. 


A - (B+C) 


+ 15.5 


+ 2.8 


+ 


5. 


,6 


-0- 


4.7 


E. 


Fund Balance; 


















Beginning 


58.1 


73.6 




73 


.6 


79.2 


79.2 




End lng 


73.6 


76.4 




79 


.2 


7^.2 


74.5 


J. 


Meoberehl p Fee 


5 25.0 


5 35.0 




35.0 


5 35.0 


5 40.0 




Average Forua Rev. 


129.0 


127.0 




127.0 


135.0 


135.0 




Action recoanended : 


(■) Adopt 1983/4 Budget 


aa auRsurlxed 


above. 












(b) Approve a.-* lncreaee 


In meabsrahlp 


fee 


of 


5 5.00 


for 1984/B5. 





EXHIBIT TWO : REVENUES BY SOURCE, 





1981/2 




1982/3 




1983/4 


19D4/5 








Budge t 


Estimate 


Budget 


Projt. 






Z* 




I* 


I* 


X* 


Member ship Fees 


5 34.9 


20 


$ 61.3 


$ 53.5 29 


5 57.8 29 


5 66.0 31 


Forua Fee a 


90.3 


53 


89. 4 


89.4 48 


97.9 *8 


97.9 46 


Publications 


1.8! 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Inveatmen t Income 


7. a; 


26 


3.0 


,;:!» 


6.4 23 
38.0 


8.5 23 
39.0 


Other Revenue* 


34.5! 


36.0 


Mlacell. Actlvltes 


.6! 




.5 


.5 


1.0 


1.0 


Total 


169.8* 




191. 2 


187.6* 


202.1* 


213.4* 


fro* (+), to (-) Reav. 


-0- 




- 2.8 


- 5.6 


-O- 


+ 4.7 


Total, net 


$ 169.8 




5 188.4 


$ 182.0 


$ 202.1 


5 218.1 



Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



1 5 J 
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EXHIBIT THREE : EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION, 



in 9 '000 



1991/2 
Actual 



1992/3 
Budget Eatloate 



19L3/4 
Budget 



1984/5 

Projt . 



Ce ne ra 1 Administration 


S 67 


9 45 


S 79 


4 


5 74 


0 


42 


$ 84 


2 


43 


Hon I na t ing/flallotlng 


2 


4 2 


1 


8 


2 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Menbe rahlp 


10 


8 7 


11 


0 


9 


5 


5 


11 


0 


6 


Publications 


11 


1 7 


19 


0 


• 16 


0 


9 


17 


0 


9 


Fo rum 


24 


3 16 


33 


0 


33 


5 


19 


37 


2 


19 


Other Comalttees 


4 


5 3 


7 


2 


4 


7 


3 


B 


6 


4 


Capital Items 


-0- 




2 


0 


6 


5 


4 


1 


0 


1 


Other Expenditures 


30 


0 20 


22 


8 


31 


0 


19 


35 


0 


IB 


Total 


5 151. 


0 


S 185 


2 


$ 177 


2 




$ 196 


2 





$ 93 


3 


44 


2 


5 


1 


12 


0 


6 


IS 


5 


9 


40 


0 


19 


6 


3 


3 


1 


5 


1 


39 


0 


IB 



EXHIBIT FOUR : EXPENDITURES BY TYPE. 



Pe rsonoc 1 
Non-Pe rsonne 1 
Capital Items 
Other Expenditures 

To tal 





X 














I 








Z 








$ 46. 2 


31 


$ 


53 


7 


S 


51 


0 


29 


$ 


60 


9 


31 


$ 


65 


B 


74.8 


50 




96 


7 




98 


7 


50 




99 


2 


51 




106 


8 


-0- 






2 


0 




6 


5 


4 




1 


0 


1 




1 


5 


30.0 


20 




32 


8 




31 


0 


18 




35 


0 


18 




39 


0 


5 151.0 




$ 


195 


2 


$ 


177 


2 




$ 


196 


2 




$ 


213 


1 



X 

31 
50 
I 
18 



Percentages may not odd to 100 because of rounding. 



EXHIBIT FIVE : PROPOSED J983-8M BUDGET. 



Rfvfnu c s , 



Tutal Ope rat ions Hem. Fees Forua Pull 1 Cat . I nvestrata. Mlac . Ottie r Reserves 

1992- 93 Estimates ( 5. 27 .93 ) $187,57* 51 5 2 , 375 553, 4 50 589. 3 75 51,000 58,000 5 500 535,200 ($5,600) 

1993- 94 Propos. Budget* 202,100 164,100 57.800 97,900 1,000 6.400 1.000 38,000 -0^ 
1984-95 Projection* 213.400 174,400 66,000 97,900 1,000 8.50O 1.000 39,000 4.7O0 



roundeJ to nearest 5 100. 



Ttble 2. 


Exp 


end 1 lures 


. { 5 signs o»lt t ed) 








Cs t ego r le a. 


Total 


Cen. Ad. 


Kunlnat. Hemberslt. Public. 


Forun 


Prof. Dev. 


Other Com. Cont. Capital 


Sal /Wjges 


44.279 


44.279 










Benefits 


7,042 


7,042 










Other Person 


. 3.000 


3.000 










llono ra rls 


6,600 




600 


5,000 


1.000 




Subtotal A 


60,970 


54,2 70 


600 


5,000 


1.000 




Pro. Svcs. 


2,500 


2.500 










T< 1 ephone 


B.000 


2,650 


550 200 925 


2,650 


750 


275 


Pustage, etc 


. 9.530 


875 


700 3.600 455 


!!,600 


60 


240 


Printing. *' 


30. 790 


575 


935 7,200 11 , 1 70 


9,900 


1,010 




St at lonary 


4.075 


2.500 




1.575 






Computing 


1.800 


1 ,soo 










A.lvert . 


1. 150 




<>50 


2,500 


200 




Public. 


) 25 


125 










Travel pD. 


24,900 


14, 250 


3,000 


•■.lOo 




1.550 


Other AIR 


5.335 


200 


15 i20 


5,000 




Meeting Fees 


500 


500 










>Ulnt. Rent. 


1.240 


400 




840 






Deprec. 


600 


600 










tnsur .etc. 


1.0B0 


1,000 


90 








Serv. Ch. 


25 


25 










BaJ Debts 


1,000 


1 ,000 










Subtotal B 


94,850 


29,000 


2,200 11,000 .16.400 


32. 165 


2.020 


2.065 


Subtotal A+B 


155,720 


B3.270 


2,200 11,000 >17.000 37. 165 


3,020 


2.065 


Capital 


1,000 










Contingency 


4.4HO 


3. 710 


/ 






1»000 


Total 


161 ,300 


97.000 


2.200 11,006 17,000 37.165 


3,020 


750 

2.815 1.000 
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AIR COMMITTEES 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

This committee is a constitutional entity 
charged with caring out the Association's 
business and acting on behalf of the Associa- 
tion except as otherwise specified in the consti- 
tution, any amendment, and the bylaws. 

W SAM ADAMS (president) (1985) 
Assistant Graduate Dean 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
Graduate School 
Oshkosh, Wl 54901 

Telephone : (414) 424-1223 

MARVIN W. PETERSON (vice president) 
(1986) 

Director and Professor 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 

University of Michigan 

2007 SEB 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 

Telephone: (313) 764-9472 

WILLIAM F. LASHER (past president) (1984) 
Associate Vice President for Budget & 

Institutional Studies 
University of Texas-Austin 
106 Main Building 
Austin, TX 78712 

Telephone: (512) 471-3727 

JOHN S. CHASE (treasurer) (1986) 
Director of Institutional Analysis 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6T 1W5 

Telephone: (604) 228-5611 

JACK E. ROSSMANN (secretary) (1984) 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, MN 55105 

Telephone: (612) 696-6160 

DONALD M. NORRIS (Forum chair) (1984) 
Director of Policy Analysis 
University of Houston-University Park 
4800 Calhoun, 203 E. Cullen 
Houston, TX 77004 

Telephone: (713) 749-7521 

JOHN A. MUFFO (associate Forum chair) 
(1985) 

Director of Special Studies 

Indiana Commission for Higher Education 

143 West Market Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Telephone: (317) 232-1900 



MARTHA MAYO (member-at-iarge) (1985) 
Executive, Research & Measurement 
Sandy Corporation 
1500 West Big Beaver Road 
Troy, Ml 48084 

Telephone: (313) 649-0800 

MARILYN McCOY (member-at-large) (1984) 
Director of Planning & Policy Development 
University of Colorado System 
914 Broadway, Campus Box B-4 
Boulder, CO 80309 

Telephone: (303) 492-6294 

LAURA E. SAUNDERS (member-at-iarge) 
(1984) 

Director of Planning & Capital Budget 
University of Washington 
193 Administration AF-35 
Seattle, WA 98195 

Telephone: (206) 543-6277 

NORMAN p. UHL (member-at-iarge) (1985) 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Mount Saint Vincent University 
Halifax, N.S., Canada B3M 2J6 

Telephone: (902) 443-4450 

COMMISSION TO REASSESS THE 
PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 

This commission was established to provide 
the Executive Committee with advice, coun- 
sel, antf recommendations on questions af- 
fecting iho tuture of the Association. 

DONALD J. REICHARD (chair) 
Director of Institutional Research 
University of North Carolina-Greensboro 
304 Mossman Administration Building 
Greensboro, NC 27412 

Telephone: (919) 379-5930 

FRANK S. BLACK 
Murray State University 

JOHN S. CHASE 
University of British Columbia 

JAMES W FIRNBERG 
Louisiana State University System 

ROBERT F. GROSE 
Amherst College 

STEPHEN R. HAMPLE 
Montana State University 

RICHARD B. HEYDINGER 
University cf Minnesota 



PAUL JEDAMUS 
University of CcJorado-Roulder 

LOIS E. TORRENCE 
University of Connecticut 

ROBERT A. WALLHAUS 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 

JANIS H. WEISS 
North Hennepin Community College 

ROBERT WINTER 
Florida International University 

FACT BOOK COMMITTEE 

This committee has been charged with com- 
piling management information to be 
included in a document for use by the Execu- 
tive Committee and other committees for de- 
cision making, policy development, and long- 
range planning. 

JAMES 0. NICHOLS (chair) 
Director of Institutional Research & 
Planning 

University of Mississippi 
205 Lyceum Building 
University, MS 38677 

Telephone: (601) 232-7387 

STEVE W BATSON 

East Texas State University 
ALTHEA J. BECK 

University of Connecticut 

HORACE F. GRIFFITTS 
Tarrant County Junior College District 

GERALD H. LUNNEY 
Council of Independent Kentucky 
Colleges & UniverF ; *ies 

GLYNTON SMITH 
Georgia State University 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

This committee assesses proposed programs 
and budget requests for their overall impact 
on the Association's financial well-being and 
makes recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. 

JOHN S. CHASE (chairlAIR treasurer) 
Director of Institutional Analysis 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6T 1W5 

Telephone: (604) 228-5611 

W. SAM ADAMS (AIR president) 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 



MARVIN W PETERSON 
University ot Michigan 

WILLIAM F. LASHER (past president) 
University of Texas-Austin 

DONALD M. MORRIS (Forum chair) 
University of Houston-University Park 

1984 FORUM COMMITTEE 

This committee is charged with planning and 
supervising the Association's annual Forum. 

DONALD M. NORRISfc/7a/r; 
Director of Policy Analyis 
University of Houston-University Park 
4800 Calhoun, 203 E. Cullen 
Houston, TX 77004 

Telephone: (713) 749-7521 

JOHN A. MUFFO (associate chair & table 
topics) 

Indiana Commission for Higher Education 

MARY MARTIN BRYNGELSON (Forum 
workshops) 
URS-Berger 

DANIEL R. COLEMAN Chorum publications) 
University of Central Florida 

ELIZABETH F. FOX (contributed papers) 
University of Alabama-Birmingham 

HORACE F. GRIFFITTS (local 
arrangements) 

Tarrant County Junior College District 

NELLIE T. HAR DY (special interest groups) 
North Carolina State Department of 
Community Colleges 

MARSHA K, IVERY (evaluation) 
University of Texas-Austin 

JANA B. MATTHEWS (seminars) 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN (general sessions, 
symposia, & demonstrations /exhibits) 
Systems & Computer Technology 
Corporation 

ELAINE L. TATHAM (pre-Fcrum PDOs) 
ETC (Elaine Tatham, Consultant) 

DEBORAH J. TEETER (panels) 
University of Kansas 
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Forum Local Arrangements 

This subcommittee is responsible for arrange- 
ments related to the Forum hotel, special 
events, and other matters requiring local 
coordination, 

HORACE F. GRIFFITTS (chair) 
Director of Research 
Tarrant County Junior College District 
1500 Houston Street 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 

Telephone: (817) 336-7851 Ext. 218 

VICKI D. MASON (associate chair) 
Tarrant County Junior College District 

STANLEY I. ADELMAN 
Amarillo College 

ROBERT C.CULLINS 
Tyler Junior College 

SU-ZAN HARPER 
University of Texas-San Antonio 

JIMMIE R. NAUGHER 

North Texas State University 

ANN C. SEWELL 
Texas Christian University 

ROJEAN STARKE 
Texas College & University System 

(Additional committee members to be 
appointed.) 

Forum General Sessions and Symposia 

The coordinator of this function is responsible 
for assisting the Forum chair in selecting 
speakers and coordinating arrangements for 
general and symposia sessions. 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN (coordinator) 
Executive Director, Administrative Data 
Processing 

Systems & Computer Technology 
Corporation 

Western Michigan University 
Administrative Computing Center 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49008 

Telephone: (616) 383-1700 



Forum Seminars 

777/s subcommittee is responsible for recom- 
mending and arranging for seminar presenta- 
tions at the Forum. 

JANA B. MATTHEWS (chair) 
Director, Management Services Division 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
P.O. Drawer P 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Telephone: (303) 497-0345 

MAXINE B. ALLEN 
Norfolk State University 

MARYK. KINNICK 
Kinnick & Associates 

G. RICHARD WYNN 
Earlham College 

MICHAEL E. YOUNG 
Ohio State University 

Forum Contributed Papers 

This subcommittee is responsible for reviewing 
contributed paper proposals and recommend- 
ing presentations to be scheduled at the 
Forum, 

ELIZABETH F. FOX (chair) 
Director of Institutional Research 
Institutional Studies & Services 
University of Alabama-Birmingham 
University Station 
Birmingham, AL 35294 

Telephone: (205) 934-3254 

JOHN BAKER, JR. 
Alabama State University 

DAVID A. BOOTH 
Williams College 

ANNE BOUCHER 
University of Alabama-Huntsville 

MELODIE E CHRISTAL 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

FRANK G. DIJKMAN 
University of Utrecht 

AARON DONSKY 
Dutchess Community College 

FREDO. DUKES 
California State University-Northridge 

ROBERT WAYNE ECHOLS 
Alabama Commission on Higher Education 



FRANK H. FRIEDMAN 
Vincennes University 
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CHARLES C. GILBERT 
Western Illinois University 

DENNIS F. GLOVER 
Morris Brown College 

DENNIS D. HENGSTLER 
University of North Carolina-Asheville 

FRANCINE HUDGINS 
Norfolk State University 

CAROL A. KAY LA 
West Virginia University 

IRA W LANGSTON 
University of Illinois 

JAMES L. LITW1N 
Bowling Green State University 

CYNTHIA L. LUNA 
University of Texas-Health Science Center 

GERALD H. LUNNEY 
Council of Independent Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities 

JOHN D. PORTER 
Arizona State University 

MARYANN STEELE RUDDOCK 
Saint Edwards University 

LAURA E. SAUNDERS 
University of Washington 

CAROL C. WALLACE 
College of DuPage 

R. DAN WALLER I 
Mt. Hood Community College 

MARY K. BARATTA WILDERS 
Moraine Valley Community College 

Forum Panels 

This subcommittee is responsible for the review 
of panel proposals and the solicitation of panels 
to recommend for presentation at the Forum. 

DEBORAH J. TEETER (chair) 
Director of Institutional Research & Planning 
University of Kansas 
Box 2211 

Lawrence, KS 66045 

Telephone: (913) 864-4412 

JUDITH I. GILL 
Evergreen State College 

HEATHER J. HABERAECKER 
Northeastern Illinois University 

JAMES P. OLOMON 
University of Montana 

GARY M. OYLER 
University of Utah 



ANN MAR IE SHIRA2I 
South Oklahoma City Junior College 

JOHN A. (TONY) WILLIAMS 
Xavier University of Louisiana 

Forum Table Topics 

The coordinator of this function is responsible 
for recommending and coordinating arrange- 
ments for table topic sessions (informal discus- 
sions) at the Forum. 

JOHN A. MUFFO (cooroVnaror; 
Director of Special Studies 
Indiana Commission for Higher Education 
143 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Telephone: (317) 232-1900 

Forum Demonstrations/Exhibits 

This subcommittee is responsible for recom- 
mending and coordinating arrangements for 
demonstrations and/or exhibits at the Forum. 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN (chair) 
Executive Director, Administrative Data 
Processing 

Systems & Computer Technology Corporation 
Western Michigan University 
Administrative Computing Center 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49008 

Telephone: (616) 383-1700 

ROBERT C.CU LLINS 
Tyler Junior College . 

HORACE RGRIFFITTS 
Tarrant County Junior College 

DONALD M.NORRIS 
University of Houston-University Park 

Pre-Forum PDOsfSee Page 160.) 

Forum Workshops ('See Page 160.) 

Forum Special Interest Groups 

This subcommittee is responsible for coordinat- 
ing requests from regional and other special 
interest groups for time slots at the Forum and 
for providing coordination and logistical as- 
sistance on site. 

NELLIE T. HARDY (chair) 
Coordinator of Institutional Planning 
North Carolina Department of Community 
Colleges 

116 West Edenton Street 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

Telephone: (919) 733-3995 
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GEORGE BEATTY, JR. 
G. B. Enterprises 

EDITH H. CARTER 
New River Community College 

MELODIE E. CHRISTAL 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

NATHANIEL L. FELDER 
North Carolina Central University 

TIMOTHY R. SAN FORD 
University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 

WALTER N. VAUGHN 
University of Guelph 

Forum Evaluation 

This subcommittee is responsible for providing 
an assessment of the Forum in time for it to be 
of value to the Forum committee for the next 
year. 

.MARSHA K. IVERY 

Director of Institutional Studies 
University of Texas-Austin 
202 Main Building 
Austin, TX 78712 

Telephone: (512) 471-3833 

BJI CASH 

Andrews University 

JUDITH I. GILL 
Evergreen State College 

ANNIE R. HAYES 
University of the District of Columbia 

CYNTHIA L. LUNA 
University of Texas-Health Science Center 

MICHAEL J. VAL1GA 
American College Testing Program (ACT) 

BERNARD YANCEY 
University of Texas-Austin 

Forum Publications (See Page 161.) 

FORUM SITE SELECTION COMMITTEE 

This committee is responsible for recommend- 
ing to the Executive Committee future Forum 
sites, Forum hotels, and local arrangements 
chairpersons. It is also charged with reviewing 
the site selection process and making recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

W SAM ADAMS (chair) 
Assistant Graduate Dean 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
Graduate School 
Oshkosh, Wl 54901 



DANIEL R. COLEMAN 
University of Central Florida 

JOHN A. DUNN, JR. 
Tufts University 

GERALD H. GAITHER 
California State University-Northridge 

ROBERT I. LEWIS 
University of Arkansas-Little Rock 

ROBERT W. STARKEY 
University of California-San Diego 

DEBORAH J. TEETER 
University of Kansas 

JANIS H. WEISS 
North Hennepin Community College 

RISDON J. WESTEN 
U.S. Air Force Academy (ret.) 

MICHAEL E YOUNG 
Ohio State University 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 

This committee is responsible for encouraging 
a netwoik of international persons interested in 
institutional research and making recommen- 
dations designed to increase the Association's 
involvement, activity, and assistance to the field 
of institutional research outside of North 
America. 

MARTHA MAYO (chair) 
Executive, Research & Measurement 
Sandy Corporation 
1500 West Big Beaver Road 
Troy, Ml 48084 

Telephone: (313) 649-0800 

Austria 

(To be announced) 

Australia 

JOHN 1VA ANDERSON 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 

Belgium and France 
MICHEL G. HECQUET 
Universite Catholique de Lovain 

Canada 

CHARLES H. BELANGER 
Universite de Montreal 

Central America 

HUMBERTO LOPEZ-DELGADILLO 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 

Germany 
(To bo announced) 



Telephone: (414) 424-1223 
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North America 
ROBERT WINTER 
Florida International University 

The Netherlands 
(To be announced) 

Scandinavian Countries 
THALY NILSSON 
University of Uppsala 

South America 
ZUHAIR WAR WAR 
Universidade Estadual de Campinas 

Switzerland 
(To be announced) 

United Kingdom 
JOHN CALVERT 
Loughborough University of Technology 

MEMBERSHIP/ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
COMMITTEE 

This committee, under the chairmanship of the 
secretary, is responsible for initiating andlor 
overseeing programs and procedures de- 
signed to retain and recruit membership, for 
ensuring that current members receive the 
basic membership services, and for screening 
and recommending nominees for the Dis- 
tinguished Membership and Outstanding Ser- 
vice Awards. The Committee also functions as 
liaison between the Association and regional or 
special interest groups (the "associated 
groups"). It makes recommendations to the 
Association regarding policies designed to 
provide sen/ ices to these groups. 

JACK E. ROSSMANN (chair) 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, MN 55105 

Telephone: (612) 696-6160 

STEPHANIE LAFOREST BPOWN 
Coppin State College 

EDITH H. CARTER 
New River Community College 

CLAUDE COSSU 
University de Paris I 

GLEN C. FORRESTER 
British Columbia Research Council 

CYNTHIA L. LUNA 
University of Texas Health Science Center 

GERALD H. LUNNEY 
Council of Independent Kentucky Colleges 
& Universities 

STEVEN F. SCHOMBERG 
University of Minnesota 



LOUIS M. SPIRO 
State University of New York College- 
Brockport 

JEREMY R. WILSON 
Northwestern University 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

This elected committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the immediate past president, is a 
constitutional entity whose purpose is to pre- 
pare slates of candidates for elective office. 

WILLAM F LASHER (chair/past president) 
Associate Vice President for 

Budget & Institutional Studies 
University of Texas-Austin 
106 Main Building 
Austin, TX 78712 

Telephone: (512) 471-3727 

A. NANCY AVAKIAN 

University of Missouri-St. Loui? 

JEANNE E. BUDIG 
Center for Research Libraries, Chicago 

ROBERT I. LEWIS 
University of Arkansas-Little Rock 

MARK MEREDITH 
University of Colorado-Boulder 

JOSEPH G. ROSSMEIER 
Northern Virginia Community College 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES (PDS) BOARD 

This board is a constitutional entity whose 
purpose is to provide direction and supervision 
in meeting the professional development and 
continuing education needs of members of the 
Association. 

LAURA E. SAUNDERS (chair) 
Director of Planning & Capital Budget 
University of Washington 
193 Administration AF-35 
Seattle, WA 98195 

Telephone: (206) 543-6277 

MARY MARTIN BRYNGELSON (1986) 
URS-Bi rger 

DONALD C. LELONG (1984) 
Institute of Higher Education Management 

JEFF SEYBERT (1986) 
Johnson County Community College 

ELAINE L TATHAM (1984) 
ETC (Elaine Tatham, Consultant) 
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Forum Workshops (a subcommittee of the 
PDS Board) 

This subcommittee is responsible for the review 
of workshop proposals and the solicitation of 
workshops for presentation in conjunction with 
the Forum. 

MARY MARTIN BRYNGELSCW (chair) 
URS-Berger 
1704 Thomes Avenue 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 

Telephone: (307) 634-3075 

FREDA. CURRAN 
University of Vermont 

SISTER JEANNETTE LESTER 
Saint Mary's College 

C. NEIL RUSSELL 
Manitoba Department of Education 

TIMOTHY R. SAN FORD 
University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 

JACQUELINE M. SKUBAL 
South Carolina State College 

MIKE R. STEVENSON 
Mt. Hood Community College 

Professional Development 
Opportunities (PDOs) 

This subcommittee is charged with soliciting 
and reviewing proposals for professional de- 
velopment opportunities (workshops, seminars, 
institutes, etc.) to be presented in conjunction 
with the Forum or at other times throughout the 
year. 

JEFF SEYBERT (co-coordinator) 
Research & Evaluation Specialist 
Johnson County Community College 
Overland Park, KS 66210 

Telephone: (913) 888-8500 Ext. 442 

ELAINE L. TATHAM (co-coordinator) 
Planning Consultant 
ETC (Elaine Tatham, Consultant) 
701 North Walker 
Olathe, KS 66061 

Telephone: (913) 764-0814 

PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

This ad hoc committee has been charged to 
study the feasibility of establishing an AIR 
board of consultants and/or other organiza- 
tional entity to provide professional advice to 
institutions of higher education. 
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NORMAN P. UHL (chair) 
Professor of Educaujnal Psychology 
Mount Saint Vincen: University 
Halifax, N.S., Canada B3M 2J6 

Telephone: (902) 443-4450 

STANLEY I. ADELMAN 
Amarillo College 

CHARLES H. BELANGER 
Universite de Montreal 

CHARLES I. BROWN 
Fayetteville State University 

ROBERTH. FENSKE 
Arizona State University 

R. SUE MIMS 
University of Michigan 

JOE L. SAUPE 

University of Missouri' 

PUBLICATIONS BOARD 

This board is a constitutional entity which is 
responsible for the publications cf the Associa- 
tion and for ensuring that they meet the Asso- 
ciation's professional standards. The Board 
calls upon severa 1 editorial and advisory 
groups. 

MARILYN McCOY (chair) (1984) 
Director of Planning & Policy 

Development 
University of Colorado System 
914 Broadway, Campus Box B-4 
Boulder, CO 80309 

Telephone: (303)492-6294 

JEAN J. ENDO(7985; 
University of Colorado-Boulder 

WILLIAM P FENSTEMACHER (1984) 
University of Massachusetts-Boston 

STEPHEN R. HAMPLE (1986) 
Montana State University 

RICHARD B. HEYDINGER (1985) 
University of Minnesota 

PENNY A. WALLHAUS (1986) 
Illinois Community College Board 

EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 

Forum Publications 
DANIEL R. COLEMAN (editor) 
University of Central Florida 

New Directions for Institutional Research 
MARVIN W. PETERSON (editor) 
University of Michigan 

PATRICK T. TERENZINI (associate editor/ 
alternate) 
State University of New York-Albany 



Professional File 

gerald w. Mclaughlin (editor) 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute & 
State University 

Research in Higher Education 
CHARLES F. ELTON (editor) 
University of Kentucky 

CAMERON L FIN CHER (associate editor/ 
alternate) 
University of Georgia 

Forum Publications Editorial Advisory 
Committee (1983 Forum) 

The members of this committee assist the editor 
of Forum Publications in reviewing contributed 
and other papers presented at the Forum which 
are submitted for publication. 

DANIEL R. COLEMAN (editor) 
Director of Institutional Research & Planning 
University of Central Florida 
P.O. Box 25000 
Orlando. FL 32816 

Telephone: (305) 275-2351 

ELIZABETH F. FOX (1985) 
University of Alabama-Birmingham 

FRANK H. FRIEDMAN (1985) 
Vincennes University 

STEPHEN R. HAMPLE (1984) 
Montana State University 

DENNIS D. HENGSTLER (1985) 
University of North Carolina-Asheville 

IRA W. LANGSTON (1985) 
University of Illinois 

ROBERT S. LAY (1984) 
Boston College 

JOHN A. MUFFOf7984; 
Indiana Commission for Higher Education 

JEREMY R. WILSON (1984) 
Northwestern University 

New Directions Editorial Advisory i\ 

The members of this board advise the editor 
regarding content of the monograph series, 
New Directions for Institutional Research. 

MARVIN W. PETERSON (editor) 
Director and Professor 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
University of Michigan 
2007 SEB 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 
Telephone: (313) 764-9472 



PATRICK T. TERENZINI (associate editor) 
State University of New York-Albany 

FREDERICK E. BALDERSTON 
University of California-Berkeley 

HOWARD BOWEN 
Claremont Graduate School 

ROBERTA D. BROWN 
Arkansas College 

LYMAN A. GLENNY 
University of California-Berkeley (ret.) 

DAVID S. P. HOPKINS 
Stanford University 

ROGER G. SCHROEDER 
University of Minnesota 

ROBERT J. SILVERMAN 
Ohio State University 

MARTIN A. TROW 
University of California-Berkeley 

Professional FHq Advisory Committee 

The members of this committee review man 
uscripts and advise the editor on matters re 
lated to the content of the series. 

gerald w. Mclaughlin (editor) 

Associate Director of Institutional Research 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State 

University 
128 Smyth Hall 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Telephone: (703) 961-7923 

CHARLES I. BROWN 
Fayetteville State University 

CYNTHIA A. LINHART 
University of Pittsburgh 

JOHN A. LUCAS 
William Rainey Harper College 

LINDA K. PRATT 
North Carolina Central University 

JACKE. ROSSMANN 
Macalester College 

E. MICHAEL STAMAN 
Systems & Computer Technology 
Corporation 

ROBERT A. WALLHAUS 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 
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Research In Higher Education Consulting 
Editors 

Tho consulting editors, half of whom must bo 
AIR members, assist the editor in maintaining 
the high standards of a professional rose 
journal. 

CHARLES R ELTON (editor) 
Profossor of Higher Education 
University of Kentucky 
111 Dickey Hall 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Telephone: (606) 258-2627 

CAMERON L. FINCHER (associato editor) 
University of Georgia 

JOHN R BEAN 
Indiana University 

LARRY A. BRASKAMP 
University of Illinois 

ROBERT BROWN 
University of Nebraska 

KAREN W. CAREY 
Berea College 

JOHN A. CENTRA 
Educational Testing Service 

MARY E. CORCORAN 
University of Minnesota 

DAVID L DeVRIES 
Center for Creative Leadership (N.C.) 

GERALD M. GILLMORE 
University of- Washington 

THOMAS GUSKY 
University of Kentucky 

JOHN R. HILLS 
Florida State University 

RICHARD D. HOWARD 
West Virginia University 

DONALD R HOYT 
Kansas City University 

EDWARD KIFER 
University of Kentucky 

EDMOND MARKS 
Pennsylvania State University 

MARILYN McCOY 
University of Colorado System 

gerald w. Mclaughlin 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
& State University 

JOHN A. MUFFO 
Indiana Commission for Higher 
Education 
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HARRY G.MURRAY 
University of Western Ontario 

ERNEST T. PASCARELLA 
University of Illinois-Chicago 

JACK E. ROSSMANN 
Macalostor College 

ERNEST RUDD 
University of Essex 

CHARLES D. SALLEY 
Atlanta, Georgia 

JOE L. SAUPE 
University of Missouri 

JOHN C. SMART 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
& State University 

LEWIS C. SOLMON 
Higher Education Research Institute 

JOAN S. STARK 
University of Michigan 

PATRICK T. TERENZINI 
State University of New York-Albany 

WILLIAM TOOMBS 
Pennsylvania State University 

KENNETH M. WILSON 
Educational Testing Service 

LEE M. WOLFLE 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
& State University 

TELLERS COMMITTEE 

This committee is responsible for counting bal- 
lots and certifying the results of all elections or 
referenda held during the year. 

JOHN M. KALB (chair) 
Coordinator of Institutional Research 
Budget & Analysis Department 
Florida State University 
318 Wesicott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 

Telephone: (904) 644-4203 

CLINITA A. FORD 
Florida A&M University 

ARCHIE B. JOHNSTON 
Tallahassee Community College 

HENRY J. HECTOR 
State University System of Florida 
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AFFILIATED REGIONAL/SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

Note: Regional or special interest groups may request affiliation with AM by followinu the 
gmdahnos in tho oylaws (Soction b). J 



AIR OF THE UPPER MIDWEST (AIRUM) 

TIMOTHY J. DELMONT (liaison) 
Assistant Chief Analyst 
Managomont Planning Division 
University of Minnesota 
100 Church Street, SE 
406 Morrill 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 
Telephone: (612) 376-7258 

CALIFORNIA AIR (CAIR) 

ROBERT T. LITTRELL (liaison) 
Director of Institutional Research 
California State University-Long Beach 
1250 Behf lower Boulevard 
Long Beach, CA 90840 

Telephone: (213) 498-4191 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF PLANNERS 
AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 

EDWARD M. COOPER (liaison) 
Associate Professor of Marketing 
Metropolitan State College 
1006 11th Street 
Denver, CO 8O204 

Telephone: (303) 629-3307 

ILLINOIS AIR (IAIR) 

FRANKLIN L. DUFF (liaison) 
Associate Director of Planning & Budgeting 
University of Illinois 
409 E. Chalmers 
309 illini Tower 
Champaign, IL 61820 

Telephone: (217) 333-66O0 

LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH OFFICERS 
(LAIRO) 

DONALD J. SIMON (liaison) 
Director of Information Systems 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
USL Box 41770 
Lafayette, LA 7O504 

Telephone: (318)231-6841 



MISSISSIPPI AIR (MAIR) 

RICHARD R. GRUETZMACHER (liaison) 
Rosoarch Associato 
Univorsity of Southorn Mississippi 
Southern Station Box 5167 
Hattiosburg, MS 39401 

Telephone: (601) 266-4059 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING (NCRP) 

EDITH H. CARTER (liaison) 
Statistician 

Now River Community College 
Box 1127 
Dublin, VA 24084 

Telephone: (703) 674-4121 Ext. 250 

NORTH CAROLINA AIR (NCAIR) 

ROBERT M. USSERY (liaison) 
Director of Institutional Research 
East Carolina University 
Fifth Street 
Greenville, NC 27834 
Telephone: (919) 757-6288 

NORTH EAST AIR (NEAIR) 

ROBERT S. LAY (liaison) 
Director of Enrollment Management 
Research 
Boston College 
Lyons Hall 106 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 

Telephone: (617) 552-3288 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
AND PLANNING (PNAIRP) 

STEFAN D. BLOOMFIELD (liaison) 
Associate Director of Institutional Research 
Oregon State University 
Office of Planning & Institutional Research 
Corvallis, OR 97331 

Telephone: (503) 751-2001 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AIR (RMAIR) 

RICHARD H. CADY (liaison) 
Director of Institutional Research 
University of New Mexico 
Scholes Hall 306 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 

Telephone (505) 277-5115 

SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
RESEARCHERS (SACCR) 

EDITH H. CARTER (liaison) 
Statistician 

New River Community College 
Box 1127 
Dublin. VA 24084 

Telephone: (703) 674-4121 Ext. 250 

SOUTHERN AIR (SAIR) 

RICHARD D. HOWARD (liaison) 
Director of Institutional Research 

We" Virginia University 
Pui.r :on House 
Morcantown. vW 26506 

Telephone: (304 ) 293-4906 



SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY GROUP OF 
25 (SUG-25) 

JERRY J. BAUDIN (liaison) 
Director of Budget & Planning 
Louisiana State University 
311 T. Boyd Hall 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803 

Telephone: (504) 388-1231 

TEXAS AIR (TAIR) 

JOSEPH J. SZUTZ (liaison) 
Director of Research 
Texas College & University System 
P.O. Box 12788-Capitol Station 
Austin, TX 78711 

Telephone: (512) 475-2599 

VIRGINIA AIR (VAIR) 

W. KEVIN HUNT (liaison) 
Director of Research, Planning & Data 

Services 
Tidewater Community College 
State Route 135 
Portsmouth, VA 23703 

Telephone: (804) 484-2121 Ext. 345 
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Hew 1983-84 Members— 
listed alphabetically 



Only new 1983-84 members arid very 'ate renewals are shown on these 
pages. See AIR 1982-1983 for the alphabetical listing 0 f 1982-83 members; 
the listing by state, province, country, and institution; and the membership 
count by state, province and country. 



Note: Throughout this section, 
the following special keys are used: 

graduate student member 
■ distinguished member 
- emeritus member 



Important note: The listing of information about members of AIR is for their 
personal and professional use only. Appropriation or use of the list for other 
purposes (such as mailings or solicitations), without the express written 
consent of the Association, is strictly prohibited. 
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ABBOTT* "ANTE E # (MpS) 

DIRECTOR* GRANTS SERVICES 

CA11S IUS COLLEGE 

J001 AAIH STREET - 

BUFFALO NY 1*208 

PH— « 716 > 8B3-7000 FX T 70' 



AOUINQ, FELIX J . 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDFNT 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY COLICGE 

»AYS LANDING NJ 09310 

PH- (609) 625-1111 EXT *15 



ABU— £ IN ADA, A. H. (OR) 

SUP ERVSR» DE*T STUD IE5 *HR GA NZ TN 
KTNG SAUD UNlVFRSITY 
PO BOX 2*5* 

RIYADH SAUDT ARAB IA 



ARNOLD » DREw J* O r ) 

ASST PROS PSYCH «■ BEHAvRL SCI 
K E u< A COLLEGE 

KEUKA PARK NY 1**78 

PH- (615) 536-**ll EXT 309 



ADA M S # DORCAS N . (MS) 

DAT A MANAGEMENT «• PSCH ANALYST 

"idlanos technical College 

PO BOX 2*C9 

COLUMBIA Sc ?9?02 

PH- (80*) 738-1*00 EXT 32 3 W 



A S>( E 5 A A PD » LEWIS 1. ( DP ) 

D IR » INSTITUTIONAL 3SCH ♦ HNG 
NARY BALqwIn COLLEGE 

STAUNTON VA 2**0l 

PH- (703) B85-OB11 E* T 2ZR 



aguero* robert ( dr ) 

assistant to the president 
southwest texas junior cdlle g e 
Earner field road 
uvalde tx 7bboi 

RHj- * 5 I ? > 2^8-**°l E XT ?36 



• AUSTIN* ANN E. (MS) 

GRADUATE STUDENT 

UNI/ERS nr OF MICHIGAN 

1225 SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

ANN ARBOR MI t8104 

PH- (31 3), 763-5950 



ALBRO, PAUL 

COORD, INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
CASTLETON STATE CqLLEGF 

CAS TLETOM VT 357 33 

RH- (B02) *68-56ll FXT 2*0 



BAjjrL SNIy » JOHN U » (DP) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, PSYCHOLOGY 

AMERICA* COLLEGE 

270 *RYN M AW R AVENUE 

flRYN MA WR p A 19010 

*H- (215) 896-*6*0 



AMER t NABIL AHMAD ( D R ' 

ASSOC PROF* COMPARATIVE EDuC 
AIh-SHANS UNIVERSITY 
- 3» MAHAL EE* STREET. APT 53 
RQXY-H E LIOPOLlS# CAIRO EGyPT 
PH- 606257 



BARDSLEV, W. NETL ( DR) 

INSML RESt>RCH/ACA0 AFFAIRS 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INST TE c H 
KENT STREET 

BENrLEy* WA 6102 AUSTRALIA 
PH- (091 350- 7 63* 



ANNAS* ^TOmHY 

ASST VICE CHANC FOR I Ns TL RSCH 
SUMY c ^N Tr At ADMINISTRATION 
STATE UNIVERSITY PtAJA 
ALBANY MY 1*2*6 

PH- (5iB> *73-*830 



BARON* PATRICIA B. (MSt 

ASSISTANT TO ASSOC ACADEMIC VP 
NORTHERN ARIZONA UNIVERSITY 
BQX A0B3 

FLAGSTAFF A 7 B6011 

PH- (602) 3*3-*3*B 
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BAUNANp CURTIS Q. 

R E Gl $ T R AR/ 01 R» INSTNl RESEARCH 
CEDAR CR€5T COLLEGE 

ALLEnTDHN PA 1610* 

M- (215) 437-*471 E *T 3* 6 



BRACKETT, CAll B . (HPS) 

BUDGET office 

STHN ILLINOIS UN I V-C AR R OHO AL E 
15 ANTHONY HALL 

CAR BQN DALE I L 62Q01 



BEC<» C. L. 

IMSTTT'J TIONAL RESEARCHER 
LINOSEY WILSON COLLEGE 
?10 LIlDSEY tflLSON STREET 
C0LU13IA <y 477?* 

RH- ( 50 2) 35A-21 ?6 EXT ?13 



breen, edward f. ( dp ) 

director of rfsfarch 
naCoib cohnunity college 
44575 garfield road 

HOuNT CL MENS MI 40044 

RH- (313) ?86-2057 



PEDSOLFp 0 AN (OR) 

OFAN, FOUCATlTNAt. pcsOLPCfS 
AUSTIN CnLLEGF 
900 NT D T H GRAND 

SH?R*AN TX ?5090 

RH- (214) 892-9101 F X T 393 



B U CHAN» DOROTHY J. (QR ) 

UEAN OF LIBERAL ARTS 

ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

666 JOHNSON STREET 

ALPPNA m j 4q 707 

PH- (517) 356-9021 EXT 253 



BELL » WIlliaM 

PlRp PLNG ♦ INSTtTuTlONAL PSCH 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
300 HC^AHOS H 4 l L 

WASHINGTON DC ?0064 

PH- (202) 635-;: 12 



B'JCYp OAVID *. 

DI«» PLNG ♦ I N ST I TtIT T ON fc l psch 
OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 

CORVALLIS OP 97331 

PH- (503) 754-4133 



BE LL UC C T » J. T. (OR) 

CIR» INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
WILKES COLLEGE 

HL*ES-9ARPE PA la 7 66 

RH- ( 717 ) 824-4651 EXT 432 



bjsch, charles randall 

instnl planning ♦ dev officer 
lee College 
po box bib 

8AYT0MN TH 77520 

PH- (713) 427-5611 E XT 208 



BENlTEZ-DELGADO» SAPA (*S) 

CIR» PLNG ♦ dEVElDRNENT OFFICE 
HU**CAO UNIVERSITY CPLLEGE 
CUh STATION 

HUN AC Aq pp 00661 

RM- (809) 852-2525 FXT ?0 -j 



CALDrfELL» ANNETTE H. (mS) 

SENIOR ANALY5T» BUOGET+PLANNING 
SYRACUSE UNIVER S ITY 
SKYTOP OFFICES 

SYRACUSE NY 13210 

PH- (315) 423-421* 



BlSSONNETTE, KATHLEEN « . (OR) 

ASSOC OIR» INSTITUTIONAL RSCF 
V€S7 VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
209 RU R I NT ON HOUSE 
NORGANTOrfN UV 26506 

PH- (304 ) 2 93-4g06 



CANERON , DAVID H • ( OR ) 

EXEC D I R EC TOR » P OL I C Y *R L ANN I N G 
DALHlUSlE UNIVE«SfTY 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
HALIFAX, NS» CANADA B 3H 4H6 

RH- (902) A24-2511 
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CHAN, SUSY S. (DR> 

DIR» INSTITUTIONAL PLNG ♦ RSCH 

DEPAuL UNIVERSITY 

25 EAST JACKSON BLVDf «00r 1561 

CHICAGO 1 1 

PH- (112 ) 321-7694 



CURRYf QENIs J. 

deputy coordinator p 0 b fhance 
wash council fop mstsec educ 

*, Q n E 4 st FIFTH A V E KU E » Etf-li 
CiYNOlA WA 195C4 

PH- (206) 753-1765 



CH AVE AS » RICHARD y. 

coqRO* institutional research 
reading area community college 

PO BOX 1706 

REAOING P* 19603 

PH- ( 215) 372-4721 E XT 32* 



DAM«FYFRf JO AN 

aohini strattvp assistant 
Chester inst of tech 
one lonb memorial drivf 
rochester ny 14623 

PH- (716) 475-2258 



CHEN, HAY K. C. (OR ) 

DIRf INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
BETHANY COLLEGE 

LINDSBORC *S 67456 

PH- (913) 227-3311 EXT 202 



PAVlS, HARRV P. 

SUPV*» INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
UNiV OF TENNESSEE 
111 STUDENT SERVICES BUILDING 
KNOXVILLE TN 37996 

PH- (615) 974-6611 



CLAOO jnrELYN C. MS) 

GRAO'JAf F STUDENT 
MASSFIELD UNIVERSITY 

MANSFIELD PA 16931 

P H- (71 7) 662-4401 



ESSER» PATRICIA R » (US) 

AC TG COORO + RSCH AM LY ST-I R +RP T G 
LANAR UNIVERSITY 
PO BOX 10020 

beauhont tx 77706 

PH- (409) B3B-B095 



CREIGHTON, SUSAN DAbNEY (MS) 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHER 
MIDLANDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
PO BOX 2*09 

C0LU«P.IA SC 2o?0? 

pH- (803) 73«-1400 EXT 32^0 



FlORlNO, ELEANOR ("Rs> 

SENIOR PROGRAM COORDINATOR 
HUNBER CUl OF APPLD ARTS*-T E CM 
KUNBtR COLLEGE BOULEVARD 
RExDALE, ON, C AN AO A M9W 5L7 
PH- (416) 675-3111 EXT 566 



Cfiini*', SlSTEP »At.jREF N P. 
Ac^nr PR OvriST ' DTP » TkStnl »f M 

''MI VCQ <l T Y OF SAN Olefin 
ALCA14 <>|pk 

SAwni c >n r * ? m C 



F I TZG FR AL f> » PETER H. (DP) 
VICE CHANCELLOR OF AD MJNI STRTN 

un i v of houston-univ park 

*8D0 CALHOUN BOjLEvARD 
HOUSTON TX 77004 

PH- « 7 13) 749-7529 



cpnsprt jAmEs 



PL"E» ")ENtSE J, 



r-S) 



CPAD'J4T F ^T'JCSNT 

MICHIGAN STATE UNrV?P5TTY 

- g2ll S A* P c ^ I T 0 WAY 

r ALL *S Tr 7 *>?1^ 

PH- (>14) 32"- 7 96C 
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OTPECTOP OF tfcSE ARCH 
MIHNES1TA TQIVATF COL COUNCIL 
500 CETAP *T»91Q CA<>mL SC *G 
SAMT > AUL **N 55101 

t>H- (512> 2?»-9061 
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np, j i hm l . 

OlPt INSTITUTIONAL RFSEARCH 
WESTERN *ewtu:ky 'JNIV c pSITY 
111 JETHE»RY ON IN BUILDING 
BOWLINE G p F F N *y W101 

h- (5)?) 7^5-n'5e f t t 33 



GAYLOPOt THOMAS A. (PR) 

STATEWIDE BUDGET OFF ICE 
UNIVERSITY OP ALASM SYSTEM 
UNIV QP ALASKA, GpUFNING 8TH *l 
FAIRRANKS A* 33701 

PH- ( q07 ) *7*-7S9l 



pr e:: fro, yvohne (« si 

DIP. INSTNL RcSEARCH/dEGISTrar 
S"lTH CrLLEGF. 

NORTHAMPTON MA 01363 

PH- 1*13) 58*-?700 6 x T ??46 



GMGFP , JOSEPH J . 

ASST TO VICE ddfs POP /DMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHL^pAnC SYSTPM 

Campus inx 

POULOFR Cf ^ 0309 

PH- (301! *92-f>?oe 



FRIEDMAN, M[NOY (DR ) 
ASST OF AN. STUUPNT A F PAIRS 

8ENTL E Y ctllege 
BFAyER AND FO RE s T STREETS 
WALTHAH h a 0225* 

PH- (6l7) 83i- 2l 61 



FREEMAN, IqHN F. 



(OR) 



ASST To VlCf PRfcS FOP FINANCE 
UNIVERS ITY OF WYOMING 
OLD MAIN *0*# FImAp^CE OPFICE 
LARAMIE WY 9 2071 



GPLP81-BG, FRANK 



(OR) 



ASST OPAN POP [NSTNL ^TtJOI^S 
NORTMUFSTERN UNIVERSITY 
CP A 0 UA TP. SCHOPL 

FVANSTON I L 60201 

PH- (31?) *9?-7?6* 



GOO 0 t PICHAPO M. 



( PP ) 



ASSOCIATE OIR^CTOP 

UN TV OP MARYHMO-COLLEGE PARK 

?110 TURNIP LA^nBftTQDY 

COLL EGE oapk hh 20 t *2 

PH- (301) *5*-5M0 



FRlDkKH, ARTHUR J« 

INSTITUTIONAL R£SEA«C H 
CLEVELAMO STATE UNIVERSITY 
901 FENN TOWER 

CLEVELAND nH ^115 

pH- (216) 687-^700 



gabqvitch* Rh^^oa «• 



( MS) 



SYSTEMS ANALYST 

BROWh unIv€«sity 

BOX 1*11, INSTITUTION AL RS(;H 
PROVIDENCE RI 02912 

FM- (%Oll 863-2386 



CALLOt JUP7 A. 



( MS) 



SECRETARY, INSTITUTIONAL r s Cm 
INDIANA IJHIV OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUTTON hall C-l 

INDIANA PA 1 5705 

PH- ( M ? » 3^7-3001 



GREE R, L I NDA R , 



(0° ) 



PI«» INSTIVUTIPNAL 0 E SE ARC 4 
CLAYTON JUNTOP COLLEGE 
PO BO* Z P5 

MORROW G A 30263 

PH- UD*) 961-3*18 



HAL L 9 ELEANOR ROSS 



( PR) 



d SCH SPEC tMlHORTS/OIS »OVGO CTR 
UNIV OF WISCONSIN- MILWAUKEE 
PO 80* *13 

NRWAUKEF wl 53201 

PH- ) 963-5**5 



* hal wac h i » jalil hassan (mr) 

graouate Student 

university of s t i r l i n6 

9 grange loan gardens 

fdi nburght eh9 2fb scotland 

PH- (031 ) 6672703 
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HAMILTON, SHARON P. (f)R) 

ASSOC OlRp INSTITUTIONAL RSCH 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1600 HO LL n W* Y AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 9*132 



heverly* nary ann or) 

resear: h associate 

delaware county com* college 

HE 0 1 A oa 19061 

PH- (2131 393-5*00 EXT 406 



H A 0 * r S > V I e r > I N I A «. r?») 

DIR FC TO P OF Go AHTS 

S AC R c D HFAoT iJ^IV^RSrTY 

PO ht» f,^^o 

«Rn3?P(?RT 0*)^0b 
OH- ('03) 371-795 1 } 



HICKSON, JACK 0. 

SYSTPHS ANALYST 

GEORGE NASON UNIVERSITY 

MOO UNIVERSITY DRIVE 

FAIRFAX VA 22030 

PH- (703) 323-2132 



HASKA» CHR IS TINE h. i~Q) 

RES C AI?: H ANALYST 
TULA^F UNIVFP5ITY 
3'7 GM S ON HALL 

N"=W ORLFANS LA 7011^ 

OH- (50A) q<S5-3?60 



HQHELLf JAMES 0. (OR) 

DIR» INST I TUT I ONAL RESEARCH 
PALH BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
A200 CONGRESS AVFNU P 
LAKE WORTH FL 31A61 

PH- (305) A39-60*A 



HAYFSp ANNIE o. (OR) 

PIR C CT0R» PL A N N T N 0 ♦ PES r AOCH 
UNTV OF THE OIST OF COLUMBIA 
- IT)* DHLCE ORIVF 
AH N AS DA LE VA 22003 

»H- ( ?0 2) ?3?-75^ 



HUOGINS* FRANCINF (MS) 

RSCH ASST/ASST DIRp AFFRM ACTN 
NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 
2*01 CORPREW AVENUE 
NORFOt* VA 2 350A 

PH- 1*01) 623-6679 



HEALEY, RH^ERT J i 



CALIP STATE PHLYTFCH 'M-PQMPM 
3*D1 WE<T TPfOLE AVENJE 
PO«ONA CA <U7%« 

PH- (714) 59B-A59? FXT *92A 



HTJL M E » OANA 



MS) 



DIR, INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
HOOD CCLLFGF 



FREDERICK "0 21701 

PH- (301) 663-3131 FXT 39* 



HF M*F T c 0, JTMH T. 



(OR ) 



DIR» INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
UN IV OF TENNFSSEF 
A A 0 COMMUNICATIONS 3UILTINT, 
KNOXVUt* TN 3799ft 

PH- (M 5) 97A-A173 



TKENBERRY, R . 



f OR ) 



INT ASSOC 0IR» INSTNL RESEARCH 
EAST TENNESSEE ST*T? UNIV 
PO BOX ?3 # 9BoA 

JOHNSTN CITY TN 3761A 

PH- (615) 929-A236 



HESENANN, JOHN o. (QO, ) 

INFORMATION ♦ RESEARCH 0 FF IC FR 
EDISON STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
1971 ED ISON OR IVE 
»I QU* OH A5365 

PH- (51?) 77J-B600 EXT 206 



JACKSON. BETSY E. (*S) 

RESEARCH ASSOCIAyE 
MAR Y HOL"ES COLLEGE 
PO DRAWER 1257 

WFST POINT H< 3^773 

PH- (601) A94-6820 EXT 6l 
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JOHNSON, ELIZABETH H . (MPS) 
COMMISSIONER 

OR TCHP STN0R0S*PRACTICFS CmSN 
*0 B0» J36 

RFQ^ON 0 op 977«b 

p H~ ( 503) 5*8-3186 



KIHINSKI* CAROL ANN (f)P) 

DIP* INSTITUTIONAL *ESF*Pr.H 
ALA«0 :nnnUnITY C TL L F OE MST 
1300 SAN PEOPT AVEN'JE 
SAN ANTONIO T* 7r?«<» 

PH- C 51 2) 733-2139 



JOHMSrjN, RKHARO A. (PROF) 

ASSOC VTCE-»RES(PLMS*ANALYSIS) 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
209 ADMINISTRATION 9 UILDING 
WINNIPEG, NB» CANADA R3T 2N2 
PH- (20*) *7<>«10B 



LANGLOIS, ELEANOR ( MS ) 

PRINC IP AL AOMIN ANAL YST 
UNIV OF' CALIF-BERKEL EY 

w can* bell hall, instnl psch 

BERKELEY CA 9W20 

PH- (*1 5) 6*2-6523 



^AROLEWSXI , TERESA 

RESEARCH ECONOMIST 
G c 0» BPPWN CpL»ApPL0 ARTs*TFC^ 
P3 B3x 1015* STATION n 
TORONTO, ON, CANADA M5T 2T9 

PH- U X 6) 967-l 2 l 2 Ex T 23U 



LEE* MARTHA 



SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE UNIV 
PLiNMlNG ♦ ANALYSIS 
SAN MARCOS TX 78666 

PH- (512) 245-23B6 



KAYNQP, ROBFPT K. 

ASSOCIATE PLANNING OFFICER 
MASSACHUSETTS INST OF TECH 
77 MASSACHUSETTS AVE.PM 12-156 
CAM9RI0GE hA 02139 

PH- ( 61 7) 2 53-5831 



LEFEBVRE. ALBERT C. 

DIRECTOR* ACADEMIC SERVICES 
UNIV OF MASSACHUSETTS-BOSTON 
COLLEGE OF MANAGEMENT 
BOS T ON ma 021 25 

PH- (617) 929-B100 



<EPP. < E I T H P. 

mGhT InFO SYSTEMS SPECIALIST 

we*e* state college 

PLACING ♦ INFO S^STEHS. X006 
OGOES UT 8*408 

PH- (801) 6?6-61H 



lennox* Carol 

oir» computing ♦ instnl psch 

mills college 

"000 nacarthup boulevapo 

Oa"LAH D Cf 9*613 

p H- f*15) *30-2237 



"ERSTETTE?, PHni» »• 

asst to vice pres pop research 
galla uo et coll ege 
boo clopioa avenue, ne 
Washington pc 2000? 

^-JJ$S) 651-5030 



LOVE* A. PICHARnSON 

DIR# INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
OAVIDSON COLLEGE 

DAVIDSON NC 28036 

p H- (70*) *92-?000 



KLINGflE 11, SIGRIO 

SCIENTIFIC "EMBER 

BAVARIAN STATE INST RSCH HI EO 

aRabellastrasse 1 

0-8000 mun chen 81 we s t germany 

PH- (089> 92H-21BB 



• LOVERY, SANORA K. 

GRAOUATF student 
UNIVERSTTY OF HTChIGAN 
- 17356 BEFCHWOOO 
BIRMINGHAM -I 
p H- (313) 646-568? 
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LUEDnf kc , GFOR G* o . 

HE AD t INSTRUCTS RFSOURCF C T R 
MOH * UK COLLEGE 
135 FCNH^LL AVENUE WEST 
HANILTHN* ON, C AM A DA L M IT? 
PH- «*16) 399-**M E*T 580 



mCCauley, jOah e. Ms) 

dir» planning +p0l ic y analysis 

university of kentucky 

206 administration 1uil0ing 

LE X I NO T r " KY *D506 

Ph> CftO 57-6395 



LYNN t SANDRA J. i*S) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
INDIANA U*IV °F pFNNSYLVANTA 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH OFPICE 
INDIANA P* 15705 

PH- (*1?) 3-J7-3001 



niddaugh. michael f- (or) 

asst to prEs-instnl rsch *plng 
sunt college 0 f techn^^y 
911 court street 

UTiCA NT 13502 

PH- (315) 792-3553 



M AC 5 T A5» S I GF R EDO (OR) 

ASSOC FXFC SeCR c 1ARY-ACADEMlCS 
80AR0 0 P EDUCATIONAL F IN AM C F 
1068 CERRILLOS ROAD 
SANTA PP N« 97501 

PH- (505 ) 9?7-8300 



Mi N GL E » J AME 5 R- (DP) 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
SOUTHERN REGnNAL EOUC 9PAR0 
1^0 SPRING STREET, NW 
ATLANTA Ga 30309 

PH"" (*0*) 975-9211 



MASTERS* GUY N* 

ASST TO PRES-INSTNL RSCH *P L N G 

IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

NORTH HA T N SHEET 

MT PLEASANT IA 526*1 

• H— (319) 385-8021 EXT HO 



MINOR » JAM eS A. <DP ' 

assistant professor 
university hf south Dakota 
- ii* high stree t 

VERMLL ION SO 57069 

pH> (605) 677-5011 



MATTHEWS* VIRGIL M • 

VICE PRES FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
L ON MORRIS COLLEGE 

JACKSONVILLE Tx 75766 

PH- (210 5*6-2*71 EXT ?5 



MORE* 0E90RAH SCOTT (*S> 

dir»«aNagement information SYS 

OAEMEN COLLEGE 

4380 MAIN STREET 

AMHERST NY U226 

PH- ( 716) 839-3600 E XT Z\2 



MATTICE » NANCY J . < MS ) 

RFSEARCh ♦ PLANNING ASSOCIATE 

IJNI/ERSITY QF HARTFOPn 

9 L ODNF I El r> AVFNUf 

W?ST HA9TFQRD CT 0*117 

»H- (?03) 2*3-4*09 E<T ^08 



»«0«MAN» STSTFR MARILYN n. 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO PRES 

9ARRY UMIVERSTTY 

11300 HE SECOND AVENUE 

P I A W I F L 33161 

PH- (305) 758-3392 EXT 31* 



M-CA^TY» RICHARD C. 
DIR» INSTITUTIONAL R E SEARCH 



C q LL EG E 



SMITH G-6 
LPC* HAVFN 
PH- ( 71 71 893- 



PA 177*5 



2*52 



7') 



* NEALr MAUREEN T. 

HP ADU ATP STUDENT 
UNIVERSITY O c MTCHlGAN 
- 191 OTTAWA 

PQNTIAC "I *9053 
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NORMAN, ANNE S. MS) 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
BOX 5 99 

AP'LETCIN WI 5*912 

°H- HIS) 735-6521 



PACKrfOlOi GENE Or) 

ACTING OIR i RESEARCH OEVLPMT 
DELTA : OLL EGE 

UNIVERS IT Y CENTER H I AR710 

PH- (M7) 686-9216 



NUNE7, NYDlA ( M$ ) 

DIRECTOR, OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
^RICUA COLLEGE 
- 1B6 NORTH SIXTH STREET 
9R00KL YN NY 11 2C6 

OH- (21') 782-2200 EXT 261 



PASZEli JOHN JOSEPH 

OEPT HEAOi INSTITUTIONAL DEV 
STATE TECH INSTITUTF-^E*PHIS 
5993 MACON COVE 

MEMPHIS TN 3313* 

*H- (93 1) 377-AlW 



O'HARE. DANIEL (OR) 



C I R E C T OR 

NATIONAL IHST FOR HIGHER EOUC 
CLASNEVIN 

DUBLIN 9 IRELAND 
PH- (01) 370077 



PELTAi HAROLD NILS 



rfsear: h asmstan ■ 
ghssb3r0 state college 

BOLE A»4NE)( 

GLASSBORO NJ 0R02« 

PH- ( 60 9) A*5-70?l 



O'RIELLY, KATHLEEN A. 



PETERSON, RDNALO 



- 1 5 ROBBINS S TREF T 
WALT H*h ha 
PH- (617) B9A-05A5 



0215* 



DlRi PL NG ♦ INSTITUTIONAL RSC" 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIV-MED CTR 
1**0 CfcNAL STREETi SUITE 15?1 
NEW 19L FANS LA 70112 

M- (504) 56B-*55l 



ORC Z YK » CYNTHIA L. (MS) 

GRADUATE STUDENT 
UNIVERSITY QF Hf C HI GA N 
CENTER FOR STUDY OF HIGHER ED 
ANN ARBOR MI A8109 

PH- (313) 76A-9A72 



P I NKH AM , KAREN LEA (OR) 

INSTr TJ TIONAL RESEARCH COORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA S Y S TF M 
*05 1A? SH AVENUE 

RENO HV 3950^ 

»H- (732) 78A-A022 



OROBANERi bark J . 

0€ AN— f L A NN I NG f RSC H* E V ALU A T I ON 
HUDSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COL 
900 BERGEN AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY ^ Ml 07306 

PH- (201) 656-2020 < EXT 10A 



R AC c » LLOYD A. 



systems analyst 

Calif state univ-northrioge 

- 19553 CITRONIA STREET, 25 
N3RTHRI DG C CA 91325 

RH- (213) 885-32*1 



PR IEOE • JANI S 



<MR) 



RESEARC H ASSOCIATE 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE DF BUDGET ♦ PLANNING 
0EKAL8 IL 60115 

PH- ( Bl 5) 753-1506 



RRITCHA ROi BETTY 



OIRECTIRi COMMUNITY RESEARCH 
MACOMB COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
AA575 S ABF IELO ROAD 
MOUNT C LENENS MI A BO A A 
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QUAZIr SAEEO 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

ONTARIO INST FOR STUDIES IN HE 

25? BLOOR STREET WEST 

TORONTO* ON, CANADA N 3S 1V6 

PH- (416) 491-4246 F X T 333 



RUBINO* DAVID A. (DP) 

ClR* PLNG* BDGTNG ♦INSTNl RSCH 

GANNON UNIVERSITY 

UHIVEPSITY SOUARE 

ERIE PA 1 6541 

•H- «B14) 871-7000 FXT 464 



RAINEY* GLORIA R. (DO) 

DIRECTOR, PLANNING RESEARCH 
WI L B ER FOR C E UNIVERSITY 

WILBERFORCE OH 4 5384 

PH- 1511' ?76-29U cyr 249 



RUBINO* MICHAEL H. (QP) 

0IR» INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
SUFP1LK UN IVFRS ITY 
BEACON HILI 

BOSUN 1 A 02114 

•H- (617) 7?i-4700 E < T 628 



RICE-ARNQLD* ELIZABETH (US) 
INSTITUTIONAL R FS F AP C HFR 

paharishi International unjv 



FAIRFIFLO IA ^2556 

PH- (515 ) 472-5D31 E*T 135 



RUFF* DAN G. 



DIRECTOR, F (_ a NNI N » ♦ RES C ARCH 

"IOLA^l* TE C M N IZ A L ! H L L P G E 
P3 BTX 2408 

C 0L J M fl I A SC ?920? 

PH- (503) 738-1400 E t T 3237 



RINCON, EOWARO T. 



(DP) 



INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH ANALYST 
SOUTHERN METHODIST IJNIVE"S!"Y 
HlLLCRF^T AT mCKINGBIRD 
DALLAS TK .'5*'5 

PH- (214) 692-36D1 



SAL LEY* CHARLES OIOLEY (OP) 



- PO BO * 54719 

ATLANTA G A 30.08 

PH- ( 40 4) 233-83 24 



ROBERTSON* OAVIO J. 

PLANNING 0 F F j C £ R 

ALSONOtJlN COLLEGE 

1385 wOODROFce AVENUF 

OTTAWA* OH* CANADA K 2G \yB 

PH- (613) 725-7333,7321 



SAMCHEZ , CLARENCE (00 1 

OlR* INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
NEW MEXICO HIGHL4N0S 'J W IV 

LAS VEGAS N N 87701 

H- ( 505) 425-7511 EXT ?77 



R0G E » IE AN H. (NS) 

ASST DIR* ADMINISTRATIVE S TO S 
UNIV OF ILLINQI S-CHICAGO 
PO BOX 6990/715 S V00D,20l A SB 
CHICAGO JL 60680 

PH- I 312 ) 996-9050 



SCH1I DT » STEVEN P. 

NANAGENFNT INFO SPECIALIST 
IDAHO STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
650 WE ST STATE STREET 
BOISE ID 03720 

PH- ( 208) 33W270 



ROLF, CAROL J , 



(»S ) 



SEWELL* TON (OR) 



DIRECTOR* ACADEMIC BUDGETS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLOrIOA ■ 
42D? EAST FOWLER AVE* AD *N 226 
TAHPA F L 33620 

PH— (813) 974-2154 



75 



CHANC ELLOR 

SAN JACINTO COLLEGE DISTRICT 
4624 FAIRNONT PAR*WAY» STE 2DI 
PAsAOFNa TX 77504 

PH- (713) 476-1B12 
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SEY*ERT» JEFF (0°) 

R E S E A RC H/ EVALUATION SPECIALIST 

Johnson cnuNTf coiH'jNirr cnu 

OVERLANO PARK KS 66210 

PH- (913) OftO-8500 EXT **2 



stenton* paul 

peseapch hfficer 

Ontario council on univ affrs 

70d hay street* 7th floor 

TORONTO, ON, C AN AO A NJG \ j b 

PH- (*16) 965-5233 



SHARM.A, RAJ (NR) 

PLANXIMG OFFICER 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INST 0? TECH 

5 KELLETT GROVE. <Erf 

IE L BO UP NE , VrC 3101 AUSTRAL I A 

PH- ( 03 > 3*1-2061 



STFRN# LARRY N, (OR) 

OTP; INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
MARS HILL COLLEGE 
*D BOX ?79 

MARS HILL NC 2^75* 

PH- (70*) 689-H10 



SKAGGS. C. ThOWAS (OR) 

director, testtng f re * e ar c h 
lniv of mainf-orqno 

?C1 FER ? ALD H ALL 

CPONO *E 0**6<? 

PH- (207) 531-1*10 



5TURT7J, ALAH J. (OR) 

DIRt INSTNL RSCH, PLNG «• 0EV 
SOUTH CENTRAL COMMUNITY COL 
60 SARGENT 0*IVF 

NEW HAVEN CT 06515 

PH- (203) 789-7030 



SK 03 J AX , ^ERN A r) E TT EL. - : ' > 

rOORDt PwANNrNGfPQLrCY SU PPf lRT 
ROCHESTER INST OF TECH (MTIO) 
PO BOX 98*7 

ROCHEST? P NY 1*623 



TARPL£Y» DOUGLAS 8. (Dp) 

DIRECTOR* RESEARCH ♦ PLANNING 
DYEPS8UPG STATE COHM COLLEGE 
LAKE ROAD 

DYERSBUPG TN 3002* 

PH-(901) 265-6910 EXT 210 



SH[TH, OARYL G. IPR) 

VICE P"ES POP PLANNING f RSCH 
5CRIPPS COLLE^F 
BALCH H*LL 

CLARE^ONT CA ^1711 

PH- (7HI 621-fl22* 



Taylor • oesnonQ d. 

he ad# planning ♦ research 
vfCTo^i* college 

662 BLACKBURN ROAD 

CLAYTON* VIC 3168 AUSTRALIA 

PH- (03) 5*2-7236 



5HITH» DOROTHY K , |H<) 

(NTRM 0IRtBOGT»PEP SONMFl**NlYS 
UNIVERSITY OF M I C H[GAN -FLINT 

FLINT «[ *8502 

PH- (3l3) 762-3327 



TESHt CATHERINE T. (H*YJ 

SENIOR STAFF ASSOCIATE 
UN[V oE WISCONSIN SYSTE* 
1223 LINDEN DR » 15*6 VAN HtSE 
NAD I SON WI 53711 

PH- ( 60f) 262-2023 



SNITHt HEATHER C. (*S) 

Cin. INSTNL RECORDS ♦ PESEARCH 
CENTPL N E n cNglaNO :0L OF TECH 
768 NAIM STREET 

WORC ESTER HA 01610 

PH- (617) 755-*31* E > T 285 



TESCH» PENATA (OR) 

ConPO# Systens analysis f plng 

FIELDING INSTITUTE 

2?6 EAST OE LA GU ERR A 

SANTA 8APRAPA C* 93101 

PH- (805) 963-6601 
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TOMPKINS* loren o. 



EMPORlA sTATfc UNIVERSITY 
1200 COMMERCIAL' 328H EO/pSYCH 
EMPORIA KS 66801 

( li 6> 34 3-1200 



WEEKS, INN A. 



DIR. INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
OUTCHFSS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
- INNS&Rl'CK BOULEVARD 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION NY 12533 



VAN SLYKEp AN^ON 

INSTITUTIONAL RSCH ASSISTANT 
DALLAS PAPTTST COLLEGE 
7777 V K IE S T BLVDp STRICKLAND 
DALLAS TX 75?U 

PH- (214) 3 3 1-63 11 EXT 172 



WEFKSp SUSAN F , (*S) 

C03R D IN A TDRf PLANNING STUOIES 
OREGON STATE SYS 0 F HIGHER EO 
PO BOX 1175 

FUGFNE 00 97401 

PH- (503) 686-4154 



VATTAhAnIuKi WALTER J. (OR) 

ACTING r I RE C TOR 
SlMQN F RASE R UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF ANALYTICAL STUDIES, 
CDOUITLAN, BO CAN*!)* V5 A 1 S6 
PH- (604) 291-3600 



WEINER, GEORGE 0. (DR) 

ASSISTANT PROFFSSOR 
CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AO M IN 
CLEVFLAND OH 44: n 

PH- (216) 687-4735 



V*TTSi OeNISE C. CMS) 

DIRECTOR, PLANNING * ANALYSIS 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE UNIV 

SaN NARCOS TX 78666 

PH- ( 51 2) 245-2386 



VEISSi DAVID A. 

program administrator 
educational testing service 
posedalf road 

Princeton nj 08540 

PH- (609) 734-1735 



VE98> "ELVIN WALTER* IT 

0IR» ASSESSMENT CTR M» OF F I C F 
ST LOUTS COMM COL -FLORISSANT V 
!*00 ■ ER S HALL ROAD 
SAINT LOUIS *r 63135 

PH- (314) 595-4?64 



WELSH* WILLIAM &« (DR) 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
ROCHESTER TMST OF TECH (NTlO) 
ONE L0M8 MEMORIAL DRIVE 
ROCHESTER NY 14623 

p H« (716) 475-6479 



VEBERi JOHN J., J* T 

COORD, RSCH * ANALYTICAL STOS 
MFTROFOLITAN TECH COMM COLLEGE 
PO BOX 3777 

OMAHA NE 681 03 

PH- (402) 4*9-8377 



WHITELY, JOHN M. 

DI»» INSTITUTIONAL RF S E ARC H 
ROCHESTER INST OF TECH 
ONE LOMB MEMORIAL ORIVE 
POCHf ST FP MY 14 62^ 

PH- i7l6) 475-6079 



WEBS T £W t OTIS S. 



(OR ) 



WILLIAMS* FRANK C.» J R« 



COORD, instttutional RES E ARC H 
JARVIS CHRISTIAN COLLFGE 
HIGHWAY 80 

HAWKINS TX 75765 

PH- (?1*) 769*2174 FXT 141 



ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
HE COLLEGE 8 pAR 0 
470 TOTTCN POND ROAO 
WALTHA* "A 
PH- ( 61 7) 890-91 50 



0 21 54 
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WILLI AM S» IARPY 



( 09 > 



C0DR0* TNSTI TUTITNAL 9ESEAPCH 
E»ST TH XAS STATE U^IVE^SITY 
F4ST TF XAS STATION 
CT^ERCE TX 75*2<i 

PH- |?1 A) BAft-SMl 



WIN0HA1 . »'> I :> K I A 



RFSEARC H ASSili 1 
FLORIDA OEPT m 
KNOTT 3 UU01NG 
TALL AHA SSEE 
PH- (90*1 A80-05J7 



K 0UC AT I ON 



WILLIPOR0* A. MICHAEL 

ADMISSIONS COtJNSLtf MARKET RSM 
M4 NC HFS TEQ COLLEGE 
^0* 12V 

M0PTH M AMTHE S TE* IH A6Q62 

PH- (215) 992-21A1 E < T 505 
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Frequently CaSJeei Numbers 



1 73 



9 

ERIC 



Past Presidents 

1965- 66 John E. Stecklein 

1966- 67 James R. Montgomery 

1967- 68 L. E. Hull 

1968- 69 Joe L. Saupe 

1969- 70 Thomas R. Mason 

1970- 71 Sidney Suslow* 

1971- 72 Richard R. Perry 

1972- 73 Joseph T. Sutton 

1973- 74 Donald C. Lelong 

1974- 75 Lois E. Torrence 

1975- 76 Bernard S. Sheehan 

1 976- 77 James W. Fimberg 
197 '-78 Warren W. Gulko 
19" . -79 Robert A. Wallhaus 
197—80 F. Craig Johnson 

1 980- 81 George Beatty, Jr. 

1981- 82 William L. Tetlow 

1982- 83 William F. Lasher 

Past Forum Chairs 

(Note Owing the period 1965- 79, (he Forum cha;r 
succeeded to the presidency ) 

1980 Robert H. Fenske 

1981 John S. Chase 

1982 Daniel R. Coleman 

1983 Mantha V. Menallis 

Recipients of the Sidney Suslow 
Outstanding Forum Paper Award 

1977 Forum Caries Dudley Sa'ley 
James E. PrMier 
Glynton Smith 
Janet E. Kodras 
Alan C. Ba r ^ 
Gerald W. r.^L^ughlsVi 
James R. Montgomery 
Archer R. Gravely 
Beatrice T. Mahan 



1978 Forum 



1979 Forum 
1930 Forum 



Distinguished Members** 
A. J. Brumbaugh (1966)* 
Mary E. Corcoran (1981) 
Paul L. Dressel (1978) 
Cameron L. Fincher (1983) 
Charles E. Howell (1970)* 
John Dale Russell (1966)* 
John E. Stecklein (1977) 
Elmer West (1974) 

Recipients of the Outstanding Service 
Award" 

Charles I. Brown (1979) 
Robert H. Fenske (1982) 
Cameron L. Fincher (1980) 
Guitav J. Froehlich (1979) 
F. Craig Johnson (1982) 
James R. Montgomery (1980) 
Marvin W. Peterson (1982) 
Joe L. Saupe (1981) 
Bernard S. Sheehan (1981) 
Lois E. Torrence (1983) 
Risdon J. Westen (1980) 

Emeritus Members** 

Harlan D. Bareither (1982) 
Rino Bianchi (1980) 
Boris Blai, Jr. (1979) 
Ralph W. Brown, Jr. (1983) 
Evelyn Clewell (1977) 
Kenneth R. Doane (1981) 
Gustav J. Froehlich (1979) 
Dcjt id P. Gavin (1976; 
Stephen J. Groszcs (1982) 
Morns S. Hendrickson (1978) 
Eliot C. Higbee (1980) 
Irvin Hcchman (1981) 
Paul E. Ingwell (1981) 
Nydia M. King (1981) 
Suzanne W. Larsen (1982) 
Russell C. Peeples (1981) 
John E. Phay (1979) 
A. A. Sterns (1977) 
Sid R. Wallace (1980) 
Risdon j. Westen (1980) 
Robert L. Woodard (1979) 



'Deceased 

'The number in parer .heses is the year in whir.h the award was made. 
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